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Winning 


DEMAND for more active warfare by the Allies has 

spread widely. In France, dissatisfaction with the 
slow tempo of hostilities has given an opportunity for party 
manceuvring to bring down one Prime Minister and 
threaten the brief tenure of another; and M. Reynaud has 
seized his moment to set up a War Cabinet system. In 
Britain, the old outcry for more energetic action in diplo- 
macy and economic policy has gathered strength; in the 
course of what is for the most part a singularly unimpres- 
sive interchange of Cabinet offices, Mr Churchill is set to 
supervise defence strategy, the only move that promises 
fresh vigour, and Sir Samuel Hoare has been oddly chosen 
to revitalise the Air Ministry; and, in both countries, im- 
patience has given an unfortunate backing to ill-timed calls 
for military adventures supported by no sound considera- 
tions of strategy. 

Once again, it was left to the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty to echo public feeling and speak the Government’s 
mind. “It seems to me (said Mr Churchill in his 
broadcast last week-end) that an intensification of the 
struggle is to be expected ”; but he gave no salute to ad- 
venturers. “ We do not seek a war with Russia,” he declared 
briefly, with M. Molotov’s somewhat petulant self-defence 
and neutrality speech no doubt fresh in mind; and he made 
it plain that the essential next steps must be against neutral 
trade with Germany. Mr Churchill commiserated with small 
neutral countries open constantly to the menace of Nazi 
attack, and laid eloquent stress upon the outrages suffered 
by neutral seamen at German hands. But he left no doubt 
about the consequences of neutral policy: “ their weak- 
ness feeds the aggressor’s strength.” There is prima 
facie evidence now, in the import figures of the 
European countries adjacent to Germany and in 
movements of trade and shipping as far afield as 
the Pacific, that the Allies’ main weapon of blockade 


the War 


is being appreciably weakened by neutral complaisance. 

On Tuesday this week, in the Commons, Mr Chamber- 
lain took up Mr Churchill’s theme. “ We must deprive 
Germany of the materials most essential for the prosecution 
of her aggressive policy,” he said; “the Allies are deter- 
mined to prosecute the economic war to the utmost of their 
power ”; and 

our respect for neutral rights and our sympathy for the 

practical difficulties of neutrals must not blind us to the 

fact that any aid they may give to Germany might, if 
carried far enough, render them in the end liable to the 
hideous fate that has overtaken the previous victims of 

German policy. 

The rest of the Prime Minister’s speech, outlining the 
agenda for putting this fresh determination into practice, 
was wholly about economic measures. It aptly dispelled 
hasty expectations of military offensives in this, that or the 
other part of the world. War trade agreements with 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Belgium and Holland 
already regulate these countries’ sales to Germany, both 
of their own produce and of essential materials such as 
fats. Other agreements are being discussed; and all coun- 
tries concerned 

must realise that we cannot agree to make available to 

them products drawn from Empire sources, unless they 

in return are prepared to give us guarantees about the 

limitation of their future trade with Germany. 
Minerals, fats and oils are being bought up by the Allies 
in the markets where German traders can still come. The 
steps taken by the Navy to interfere with German ships 
carrying cargoes from Scandinavia “ have not reached the 
limit of effective operations”; and suitable measures, 
already illustrated by the stopping of two Soviet ships in 
the Pacific, are to be taken to see that Germany does not 
increase her supplies from neutral countries by new routes 
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Neutral opinion has been deeply disturbed by these 
statements. Scandinavia, the Netherlands and the Balkan 
countries are caught between Scylla and Charybdis; 
bludgeoned by Germany, they are atraid of new pressure 
from the Allies; in protest they claim from the Allies the 
freedom in trade that the Nazis will not admit is their due. 
Italy, a strong Power and Germany’s own sleeping partner, 
can take a more independent line; but the Allies’ inten- 
tions have aroused great indignation there as well. Russia’s 
root and branch opposition to the Allied blockade was 
made known in the first few weeks of war; and it has 
not been abated, though the Soviets’ apparent disinclina- 
tion to fall in more closely with Germany for the moment 
prevents it from taking practical shape. The Germans 
themselves are loud in warnings to the neutrals of the 
violence that the Allies are to use against them. 

Actually, both neutral alarm and enemy fury may be 
premature. In no event will Nazi methods of robbery with 
menaces or by assault be emulated by the Allies; it is 
Significant that the Prime Minister referred specifically 
to naval interference with German cargo ships in Scandi- 
navian waters. Moreover, it would be a mistake for opinion 
either here or in other countries over-hastily to assume 
that any momentous departure in Allied policy has been 
signalled. Mr Chamberlain’s statement of the practical 
steps involved in the decision to make war more actively 
added up to very little more than an account of the policy 
ostensibly in operation ever since war broke out. It has 
still to be demonstrated that the war trade arrangements 
he described will effectively prevent the seeping of essen- 
tial war material through the Allied cordon; the neutrals 
have claimed, only this week, that the war agreements in 
force allow them “ normal ” trade relations with the Reich; 
and it is notable that, in the case of Germany’s most power- 
ful neighbours, no war trade agreements exist. For seven 
months now, it has been the professed object of trade 
diplomacy to employ Allied buying power to snatch goods 
from Nazi purchasers; the purchase of Norwegian whale 
oil and Balkan minerals and oil is an old commitment 
of the Government’s; and the re-statement of this policy 
of pre-emption will not dispel fears that the process is still 
impeded by undue Treasury caution. Nor does the decision 
to break in upon the iron ore traffic via Norwegian waters 
from Narvik, a decision taken just when the spring will 
very soon be freeing the Baltic ore ports of Sweden from 
ice, remove the suspicion that this step, planned and pre- 
pared before war began, might have been taken sooner. 

In principle, Government policy, as stated in the past 
week, has made an appreciable advance. The realisation 
that undue tenderness for neutral interests, by giving host- 
ages to enemy ruthlessness and weakening Allied strategy, 
benefits neither the Allies nor the neutrals themselves is the 
more welcome because it is belated. It is simple common 
sense that the only effective blockade is a whole-hearted 
one. But what, in practice, does the new attitude imply? 
Does it mean that neutral traffic with Germany in war 
materials is to be arrested by what the experience of the 
last war indicates as the only effective method, namely, 
rationing or the restriction of neutral imports through the 
Allied contraband control to the quantities normally pur- 
chased in peacetime? The stated theory of the war trade 
agreements, that in return for trade facilities the neutrals 
will themselves ration the Reich, is unexceptionable—though 
the ration to the Reich is, in the context of a life-and-death 
blockade, generous, to say the least; but, in operation, it 
may lack the assured effectiveness that strict rationing by 
the Allies, which would guarantee the neutrals adequate 
supplies for themselves, but show no tenderness to Ger- 
many, would have. Again, does it mean that the power to 
withhold vital Empire supplies will be applied as an effec- 
tive sanction, not only against the “ forlorn” States that 
live in daily dread of German invasion, but also against the 
neutrals that can still stand on their own feet? And, in the 
same context, will only products of Empire origin be with- 
held from recalcitrant neutrals, or will the power of contra- 
band control be used to the utmost? Finally, does it mean 
that the full strength of the Allies’ capacity to buy and sell, 
backed by generous aid from the Treasury and the Allied 
exchange control, is to be deployed against Nazi trade in 
neutral markets? 

The answers to these questions have still to be given. 
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Next week’s secret session of the Commons may hear them. 
But, whatever the practical worth of this week’s decisions 
may prove to be—and with vision and bold execution it 
may be very great indeed—the Allies’ strategy is at last 
being clarified. At the beginning of the war it was believed 
that the war could be won by waiting; that Germany 
must crack in the pincers of economic warfare; that time 
was unshakably on the Allies’ side. Now British Ministers 
have learned a lesson from M. Reynaud. He it was who 
first said that “ time is on our side only if we annex it”; 
and it was he whom Mr Churchill was quoting, almost 
verbally, last Saturday, when he warned his hearers that 
“time is a changeable ally.” The possibility of Germany 
defeating the blockade by organising supplies in the East 
and coercing countries in the West to provision the Reich 
is admitted and ways and means to frustrate this escape 
are in hand. If Mr Chamberlain had not spoken at Central 
Hall on Thursday as if the war were already won, it might 
have been hoped that the Government was at last to set 
about winning it. 

What the consequences will be depends upon the extent 
to which this intention is fulfilled in vigorous detail. There 
may in practice be little change in policy; but, if the axe 
is firmly put to the root of the tree, then certainly, in the 
short run, neutral countries and neutral traders will be 
losers. Their overseas trade will in fact become dependent 
upon the fiat of the Allies as in theory—and in the balance 
of sea power—it has done ever since September. The yard- 
stick for their trade with Germany will be the need of the 
Allies to win the war. The choice is a hard one, between 
becoming the commercial clients of the Allied Empires 
and the obedient servants of the predatory Reich. In the 
long run, there is a third and infinitely worse alternative— 
extinction by the German armies; and only the victory of 
the Allies, a victory so far impeded by the services rendered 
to the aggressor by fearful neutrals, can save the free 
countries of Europe from that fate. At bottom there are no 
neutrals in Western Europe—only Germany, on the one 
hand, and independent nations, on the other. 

Where the Germans threaten invasion, and back their 
threats by sinkings, bombings and shootings, the Allies 
threaten rationing—and the least they offer to the neutrals 
is enough of the supplies which they control in their 
Empires or by their sea power to meet all normal needs. 
It is a fair bargain in equity as well as a just one in law. 


It may be that this moment has been chosen to talk of 
more active measures, not simply because of the outcry 
of public and expert opinion in both Britain and France 
for greater energy, but also because of the apparent 
weakening of the aggressor front. “ Germany has not any 
real friend in the world to-day,” was one significant phrase 
in the Prime Minister’s astoundingly optimistic harangue 
on ‘Thursday. The Easter meeting on the Brenner has 
brought forth no Three-Power Pact. Russia has re-avowed 
her neutrality in what seem to be clear terms. Italy has 
defined strict non-belligerency as still her chosen path. 
Even on the narrowest front envisaged for three- 
power collaboration—the “ stabilisation” of the Balkans 
(perhaps “ petrifaction” would be the better word)— 
Ribbentrop’s plans seem to have gone wrong. If the 
blockade is intensified, there may be changes in the align- 
ment of Europe. The Nazis’ plan to wait behind the West 
Wall and scheme im collaboration with their “ neutral ” 
and “non-belligerent” friends may require revision. If 
the net is really to be drawn close, the German fighting 
forces may be used in an effort to break loose. 


For the moment it is only the war at sea and in the air 
over the water that is gathering momentum. The battle 
for trade is being extended on both sides with the aid of 
submarines, aircraft and warships. It is the Navy that has 
been given fresh orders by the new Allied decisions in so 
far as they have been defined; and in the campaign of 
retaliation that will inevitably follow the Germans will 
almost certainly be shown that, in the one field of sea 
power at least, the superiority of the Allies is indisputable. 
It may even become apparent to the unhappy neutrals who 
lie in the field of combat that the only real security for 
the lives of their seamen, the safety of their ships and the 
continuance of their commerce is the might of the British 
and French Navies. 
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HE broadcast news bulletin on Saturday evening of last 

week and the bulk of the daily Press, following suit, 
have greeted the final figures of the financial year just 
ended as favourable news. This is because the actual deficit 
of £767.7 millions is £170.5 millions less than was ex- 
pected by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time of 
the War Budget last September. In point of fact, however, 
it is only by an abuse of language that such a result can 
be called favourable, for only £54 millions of the £1704 
millions “improvement” is due to an excess of revenue 
over the estimates, while the remaining £116 millions is 
due to the inadequate scale of spending. The Chancellor 
expected to spend £1,413 millions between September 3, 
1939, and March 31, 1940, and he has actually spent 
£1,297 millions. If we can assume that purely civil expen- 
diture has been running at approximately the same level as 
last year, we can say that the Chancellor expected to spend 
on the war (in the widest sense) about {£1,030 millions in 
its first thirty weeks, and that he has succeeded in spending 
about £910 millions. In spite of the obvious need for all 
due economy, this 12 per cent. lag in war expendi- 
ture behind the expectations is in no sense good news, 
especially when it is compared with the very heavy expen- 
diture of the enemy. A letter from Mr Horabin which 
appears on another page draws attention to the way in 
which the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Supply, in a recent debate, attempted to suggest that 
Germany’s rate of expenditure was not so great after all. 
It is a pity that members of the Government should thus 
exhibit their ignorance in public. Figures of German ex- 
penditure are estimates in the sense that they cannot be 
precisely accurate and that there is an unavoidable diffi- 
culty in converting from marks to sterling. But the figures 
are not wild guesses; the German official returns provide 
the basis for a close estimate, and it can be stated without 
any inaccuracy that Germany’s present rate of expenditure 
on purely war purposes is at Jeast half as large again, and 
possibly twice as large, as our own. This is not good news; 
it is the measure of the inadequacy of our war effort. 

The figures of revenue and expenditure for the full 
financial year are given in the two tables at the foot of the 
page. The excess of revenue over the estimates, it will be 
noticed, is very largely due to four items—motor vehicle 
duties, customs, excise, and miscellaneous receipts—which 


REVENUE, 1939-40. 








(£7000) 
ol April | War | ‘ 
Me a _| Budget | Budget Actual 
eceipts, | rimate.|Estimate Receipts, 
1938—39 fonee onl anon en’| 1999-40 
1939-40 | 1939-40 
| ! 
ED COR oi dccsecisssser | 335,901 327,000 | 390,000 | 390,083 
Re i cee ted 62,530 | 70,000 _ 70,000 69,780 
Estate etc., duties ...... 77,430 | 80,000 75,500 77,720 
Stamps eC es ales 20,980 21,000 17,000 17,070 
National Defence contri- 

Ng ri aids ia | 21,890 | 25,000 25,000 26,940 
Excess profits tax ......... a pa a 40 
Other inland revenue 1,550 1,250 | 1,250 1,300 

Total Inland Revenue. | 520,281 | 524,250 | 578,750 | 582,933 
CIIIUNG caccscesccosocoerees | 226,326 | 232,560 | 239,600 | 262,136 
a ea 114,200 | 116,460 132,850 137,900 

Total Customs and 

gre ais nelle 340,526 | 349,020 | 372,450 400,036 
Motor vehicle duties | 35,608 | 43,450 | 22,000 | 34,086 

Total tax revenue ...... 896,415 | 916,720 973,200 (1,017,055 
Post Office (net receipt)... | 9,500 | 7,200} 400 | 3,846 
Post Office Fund ......... 1,400 | 1,600 1,600 | Leoe 
Crown Lands _............ 1,330 | 1,330 1,330 | 1,250 
Sundry loans ............... | 5,699 | 5,000 5,000 | 4,940 
Miscellaneous receipts ... | 12,941 10,750 | 13,650 20,341 


Total Ordinary Revenue | 927,285 942,600 


| 


| 995,180 11,049,189 
| 
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have together provided £46.4 millions out of the total of 
£54 millions. Income tax and surtax together provided 
almost exactly the estimate, and the excess of just over 
£2 millions in death duties is to be explained by the uneven 
incidence of death among rich men. In the circumstances, 
it is difficult to ascribe the increase in the revenue to what 
is usually understood by “buoyancy.” The largest item 
was due to an under-estimate of the extent to which the 
Englishman now regards his car as a conventional neces- 
sity, which he will relicense in spite of stiffly increased rates 
of duty and severe fuel restrictions. The increase in customs 
is presumably due to the rise in the price of imports since 
last September, while the increase in the yield of excise 
duties is a reflection of the failure of any efforts yet made to 
reduce the consumption of the people. 

More than usually, however, the interest is concentrated 
on the new financial year rather than on the old. What is 
the total expenditure in 1940-41 likely to be? The answer 
is necessarily a guess, but some light can be thrown on it 
by showing how the rate of expenditure has been increasing 
since the outbreak of war. The following table has been 
calculated on the assumption that the cost of interest on 
the debt is spread evenly over the year: — 

Rate of total expenditure 
(£ millions) 








Four weeks ended— Per diem Per annum 
September 30, 1939 ... 4°66 1,701 
October 28, 1939 ...... 4°61 1,682 
November 25, 1939 ... 5-75 2,100 
December 23, 1939 ... 6-72 2,452 
January 20, 1940 ...... 6°15 2,244 
February 17, 1940 ...... 6:64 2,423 
March 16, 1940 ......... 7:10 2,592 

Two weeks ended— 

March 31, 1940 ......... 10-04 3,668 
Thirty weeks ...... 6-22 2,270 


The figures for the final fortnight are of little use as a 
guide to the future, since there is always a scramble to 
make payments before the end of the year, but the earlier 
figures give some idea of the pace of the increase. It is 
difficult, however, to predict how far the present pace will 
be maintained or increased. The rate of expenditure on all 
purposes in the eight weeks ended March 16th (chosen to 
minimise the end-year rush) was £6.87 millions a day; 
if we assume that purely civil expenditure is running at 


EXPENDITURE, 1939-40 


(£7000) 
(Including Issues from Loans) 
Pi April | War | al 
| Issues, Estimate, Estimate | Issues, 
’ s € 2} 
| 1938-39 !'1939-49| 1939-40 | 1939-40 
Interest and manage- | 
ment of National Debt! 216,781) 230,000 230,000 | 222,850 
Payments to N. Ireland 9,459; 10,000 10,000 | 9,556 
Other Consolidated 
Fund Services ...... 4,825 7,200 7,200 | 7,310 
Total Consolidated 
NY whiinadcnnconens 231,065} 247,200; 247,200 | 239,716 
Army, Navy and Air... | 382,456) 523,047) 670,133 | 
Civil Defence............ | 17,783) 47,191; 78,871 
Margin for Supple- 
mentaries ......... ae 50,000; 500,000; 
Civil and Revenue*... | 423,526, 442,506) 437,137 | 


Margin for Supple- 
mentaries ......... 5,000 

Total Supply Ser- ——————-———-—|—--_—_—- 
WO Sciscwtcesivns 823,765 1,067,744 1,686,141 {1,570,007 

Total Ordinary Ex- 
penditure 1,054,830 1,314,944 1,933,341 |1,809,723 


Sinking Funds ......... | 13,219) 7,150 


Total Expenditure 1,068,049 1,314,944 1,933,341 1,816,873 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


£000) 
78,950 | 83,399 | 83,449 | 83,054 
+ Vote of Credit. 


P.O. and Broadcasting | 


* Excluding P.O. and Broadcasting. 
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last year’s rate of about £660 millions a year, we can say 
that expenditure on the war alone in these eight weeks 
was £5.06 millions a day. A similar calculation for the 
eight-week period three months earlier gives a figure of 
£4.48 millions a day. War expenditure thus seems to be 
increasing at the rate of about one per cent. a week; if this 
rate of increase continues we shall be spending in twelve 
months’ time 52 per cent. more than at present, and the 
average rate of expenditure on war purposes over the whole 
financial year will be 26 per cent. more than at present. 
This can surely be taken as a minimum; indeed, what a 
miserably low minimum it is to assume that expenditure on 
the war will be only a quarter larger than at present—when 
the present German rate is larger by at least half, and may 
increase! But this minimum would involve a total ex- 
penditure of almost exactly £3,000 millions in the year. 
If the average rate of war expenditure were 50 per cent. 
higher than at present, the total would be £3,420 millions. 
It is in this range that the correct figure lies, unless there is 
a very rapid speed-up in our preparations. 

How is an expenditure of £3,000-£3,400 millions to be 
financed? The taxes already announced are estimated to 
bring in £120 millions more in 1940-41 than in 1939-40 
plus whatever is produced by the Excess Profits Tax—say, 
£1,300 millions in all. The gap of at least £1,700 millions, 
and possibly {2,100 millions, is clearly far more than can 
be bridged by non-inflationary borrowing. If there is any- 
thing at all in the protestations of determination to avoid 
inflation, there must be heavy increases in taxation, with 
or without some form of compulsory lending—not in a year 
or two’s time, but within the course of the present financial 
year. There is, perhaps, a case for postponing the actual 
collection of additional taxes for a very few months. There 
is no case for postponing the announcement of them. 

Some stir has been caused this week by the appearance 
in almost all the newspapers on Tuesday morning of state- 
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ments to the effect that the Government’s advisers had 
recommended the imposition of additional burdens on the 
class of persons with incomes between £5 and {£12 a week. 
The Chancellor, questioned in the House of Commons, 
denied that any authority had been given for such state- 
ments to be made; he did not deny that any such measures 
were in contemplation. To single out any one class in this 
way is inevitably unfair either in fact or in appearance, 
and a Budget of heavy burdens must have “ something for 
everybody ” in it if it is to be accepted as equitable. But 
if the Government’s advisers have reported that there is 
more room for increase of taxation in this particular range 
of incomes than either above or below them, they have 
been doing no more than their duty. The mainstays of our 
present system of taxation are income tax and indirect 
duties on articles of consumption; the one falls mainly on 
the man with more than {12 a week (unless he is a 
bachelor), the others inevitably impose a heavier burden on 
the poorest. Hitherto, in the process of increasing the 
burden of taxes, we have proceeded almost entirely by 
raising the rates of existing taxes. The £5-£12 a week 
incomes have been heavily hit neither by the increase in 
income tax (which they pay on only a fraction of their 
incomes) nor by the increases in the tea, sugar, beer and 
tobacco duties (which form only a very small part of their 
expenditure). The time has now come to strike out on fresh 
paths, to shape the curve of tax burdens as closely as 
possible to the ability to bear them, to evolve a whole new 
set of fiscal expedients. 

Whatever he does, Sir John Simon’s forthcoming Budget 
will begin a new era in British public finance. We must 
wait to know whether it will be the beginning of an era of 
timidity and collapse, or of an era of experiments as novel 
and effective as the invention of the income tax itself, 
which was William Pitt’s answer to the financial problems 
of the French wars. 


The Near East 


ll.—The Balance of Power 


HE war of 1914-18 revolutionised the political 
geography of the Near East. The triumphant Allies 
occupied the dominion which had formerly been divided 
between the decadent Ottoman and Persian Empires, and 
for a few brief months in 1919 and 1920 Britain and 
France occupied a predominant position from the frontiers 
of Afghanistan to the shores of the Bosphorus. Their hege- 
mony was extremely shortlived. With varying degrees of 
success, country after country threw off or slipped out of 
the foreign yoke until to-day, only twenty years later, the 
Mandates of Syria and Palestine and certain Arab Protec- 
torates are all that remain. 

The movement which freed the Near East of Western 
control was of the same character in all the Near Eastern 
States. It was part of a world-wide movement in which 
the introduction into non-European countries of European 
ideals of national liberty and self-determination led to a 
bitter revolt against the control of European capitalists 
and administrators. In three of the Near-Eastern countries 
—Turkey, Iran and Saudi Arabia—this dual movement of 
a revolt against Western power, coupled with the accept- 
ance of many aspects of Western civilisation, was crystal- 
lised in the careers and personalities of three great national 
leaders, Kemal Atatiirk in Turkey, Reza Khan Pahlevi 
in Iran and Ibn Saud in Saudi Arabia. But even though 
no great leader arose in Iraq, Egypt and the lesser States, 
the drive for independence was great enough to compel 
the British to relinquish their Mandatory power in Iraq in 
1932 and in 1936 to bring to a close the long-drawn-out 
negotiations over full independence for Egypt, while both 
France and Britain had to accept the granting of indepen- 
dence as immediate points in their programmes for Syria 
and Palestine. 

The common resistance to Western hegemony is, how- 
ever, almost the only common factor discoverable in Near 
Eastern politics. Islam is divided between the Shiites of 


Iran, the Sunnites of Iraq and Egypt, the Wahabites of 
Saudi Arabia and a host of lesser sects. Turkey has 
abandoned its official practice altogether. Pan-Arabia is 
only efficacious as an ideal of independence in face of 
European encroachment, and it covers a split between re- 
visionist and status quo Powers fully as serious as the 
contemporary division of Europe. Turkey and Iran once 
ruled over Empires more extensive than their present 
territory. Syria has been obliged to cede Alexandretta. 
The Syrians—probably without reason—ask if it will be 
the turn of Aleppo next. Iraq secured the rich oilfields of 
Mosul only by British backing and after a long dispute 
with Turkey, and Turkey has no oil. Iran refused until 
1929 to recognise the Iragi Government and a number 
of frontier questions are still outstanding, sorest among 
them the Shatt-el-Arab. Finally, there is the problem of 
Saudi Arabia; Ibn Saud built up his kingdom by in- 
corporating conquered principalities and sheikdoms. Are 
his ambitions satisfied? He has never recognised the loss 
of Akaba. Koweit may well lead to difficulties with Britain. 
It is true that in recent years, relations have improved 
and treaties of friendship have been signed, a process which 
culminated in the Saadabad Pact between Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran and Afghanistan in 1937; yet little more than plaster 
has been smeared over the cracks. It might only need the 
upheaval of a war to split the fabric of the Near East 
along the old lines of weakness. 

With their divergencies, jealousies and turbulent dis- 
putes, the Near Eastern States offer a happy hunting- 
ground to the roving ambition of predatory Great Powers. 
Once again, it is a question of revisionism versus the 
status quo. France and Britain, whose influence in the 
Near East is fairly secure, are anxious to keep out com- 
petitors. They are, on the whole, ready to accept the 
transference of sovereignty to the native peoples but cer- 

vinly not to any other Great Power. Other States, there- 
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fore, in so far as they wish to achieve a position in the 
Near East, have first to expel the Allies, and the intrigues, 
seditions and propaganda set on foot by the totalitarian 
Powers in the last decade are all designed to weaken 
French and British sovereignty and to encourage the Arabs 
to “stand alone” (whereafter, it is argued, the setting 
up of new “ Protectorates” should be a comparatively 
straightforward task). The days of the anti-British broad- 
casts from Bari are officially over, but Italy continues to 
conduct open propaganda against “ Allied hegemony,” par- 
ticularly in Egypt. Russia has her scattered Arab Com- 
munist organisations which, according to Comintern in- 
structions, are “ to create an anti-imperialist popular front 
that extends over all the Arab countries,” while Germany 
has coupled intensive commercial penetration with local 
propaganda, financial backing for Arab dissidents and dis- 
creet encouragement of any frontier or minority disputes 
which might embarrass the Metropolitan Power. 

In this tug of war, the Allies have not so far suffered 
any very serious setback, even though they labour ander 
a number of unfortunate disadvantages. The greatest is 
the fact that they are the paramount Powers in the Near 
East; when the Egyptian or the Iraqi dreams of complete 
freedom from foreign tutelage, British regiments at 
Ismailia or a squadron of the R.A.F. lying beside Lake 
Habbaniyah disturb the vision. Even where well established 
independence has been achieved—in Iran or Turkey or 
Saudi Arabia—memories do not have to be very long to 
recall the post-war years when France and Britain were 
busy dividing Turkey, Britain had established a Protec- 
torate in Persia and was backing an unpopular monarch 
at Mecca. Finally, when a Syrian or Palestinian Arab 
fights for the independence which is still withheld, he fights 
France and Britain. The Mediterranean Mandates are the 
gravest entry on the Allies’ debit account. Neither German 
nor Italian propaganda could have made much headway 
had they not had the latent revolt of Damascus and the 
open revolt of Jerusalem to work on. And the Allies have 
complicated their task by adding—perhaps inevitably— 
to the minority problem, Britain with the Palestinian 
Jews, France with the Lebanese Christians. 

Yet on the whole the balance is in the Allies’ favour. 
In Iraq and Egypt the difficult step of withdrawal from 
paramountcy has been achieved without great friction, and 
although the presence of British military power is a re- 
minder of past dependence, it is at the same time the only 
guarantee of present independence. Even where post-war 
relations were most strained, time and diplomacy have 
worked a change. France has made her peace with Turkey 
and sealed the new alliance with the cession of Alexand- 
retta. Britain’s relations with Turkey began to improve 
after Sanctions, and in five years have changed to a 
cordial alliance from which Turkey has been able to draw 
considerable financial benefit. Ibn Saud, whose rival we 
supported and whose State is fringed with our client sheiks, 
has invariably behaved with the utmost correctness; he has 
not permitted the Palestinian question to be debated upon 
his territory, and there is reason to suppose that the ex- 
change of royal visits in 1938 was the prelude of even hap- 
pier relations. Dissident Arabs accuse Ibn Saud of being 
pro-British. He certainly has not shown us hostility. Only 
in Iran, where the oil concessions, frontier questions 
with Iraq and our preponderant influence in the Persian 
Gulf offer as many opportunities for friction, is our position 
somewhat uneasy. However, from the Hindu Kush to the 
Golden Horn, in Mandates, in Protectorates, in allied and 
fully independent states, the Allies enjoy one inestimable 
advantage. The Arabs have a proverb, “ A satisfied tick is 
better than a hungry one.” Our hungry days are over. 

Italy, Germany and Russia, however intense, astute and 
concentrated their propaganda may be, however lavish their 
bribes or alluring their promises, are all tarred with the 
same brush; they are expanding Powers. The Arabs, there- 
fore, look on and calculate and profoundly mistrust. Italy 
may have a foothold in the Yemen. It only means that 
Saudi Arabia is closed to her as a field of influence. Nor 
is Libya a very satisfactory experiment from the Arab 
standpoint. Germany’s penetration has been mainly econo- 
mic and concentrated upon Turkey and Iran. In the latter 
country she has built up a certain prestige, but in Turkey, 
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in spite of intensive propaganda, a 50 per cent. share of 
Turkish and foreign trade and the granting of large credits, 
she has been out-manceuvred by the Allies. Her greatest 
asset in the Near East is the spectacular success of her 
aggressions. Allah, too, is sometimes presumed to be on the 
side of the big battalions. 

Russia enjoyed a brief reputation for satiety in her revo- 
lutionary period when her abandonment of Czarist ex- 
pansion and her support for national independence gave 
Turkey and Persia the breathing space and support they 
needed to evict the Allies. In Iran, however, the lull was 
very short, and the Iranian Government has for the last 
fifteen years fought a diplomatic rearguard action against 
Russian encroachments. The situation became so strained 
after 1937 that all trading relations were broken off, and 
it is only towards the end of March this year that a new 
treaty was concluded. In Turkey, Russia pursued the policy 
of the good neighbour for much longer. Either as a solitary 
friend or, after 1932, as part of a system of collective se- 
curity, Russia was Turkey’s most persistent ally and did 
her signal service at the Montreux Conference in 1936, 
and nowhere did the Russo-German Pact come as a 
greater bombshell than in Turkey. Even so, M. Sarajoglu 
tried during October, 1939, to dovetail Turkey’s Russian 
and Allied friendships. It was only when Russia de- 
manded the closing of the Straits to all belligerent (there- 
fore Allied) warships that Turkey withdrew in disgust 
and signed the Treaty of Ankara with the Allies, still 
stipulating, however, that an Allied war with Russia would 
not automatically bring Turkey in. Since then, Russo- 
Turkish relations have been “ correct but not cordial.” 

This then was the balance of forces at the outbreak of 
war. In the first six months the Allies have on the whole 
maintained their position. The Arab press spoke unani- 
mously in favour of the Allied cause. From the democra- 
cies the Arabs can still hope to achieve full freedom 
coupled with friendship and co-operation. The Poles and 
the Czechs remind them of what they can expect from a 
German victory. Even where the greatest hostility might 
have been expected, the tone of public opinion became 
more moderate. In Syria and Palestine, civil discord all 
but ceased, the Wafd in Egypt pledged their support, of 
all the Iraqi press only Al Istiglal kept up the old peevish 
anti-Allied tone. Yet the support is obviously conditional. 
The Arabs expect a quid pro quo. The last war ended in 
some measure of Arab independence. The Allies must see 
to it that this war consummates the process. Otherwise, the 
support will be withheld. On this account, the regulation 
of land sales in Palestine was warmly welcomed as a step in 
the right direction. 

Nevertheless, support does not imply any great willing- 
ness to be plunged into war. If Russia and Germany 
launched an attack, then undoubtedly all the reserves of 
manpower and armaments in the Near East would be at 
the Allies’ disposal. During January and February, the 
press of Turkey, Iraq and the Mandated States did 
appear to be preparing public opinion for the possibility 
of a Russo-German outbreak in the Balkans or the Cau- 
casus. Since the close of the Finnish campaign, however, 
the talk has died down and Turkey, at least, has made it 
clear that although attacks upon her would find her armies 
ready to a man, she does not propose to begin the fight. 
‘The Near Eastern States would probably like to regard the 
purpose of the Allies’ great troop concentration as purely 
defensive. They would prefer the issue to be decided upon 
another front. 

Of the future, all that can be said is that for us the 
paramount importance of defeating Germany is as press- 
ing in the Near East as on the Western Front. We owe the 
advantages of our Near Eastern position to the fact that 
we are powerful and satisfied. If we cease to be powerful, 
the question whether or no we are satisfied will become 
entirely academic. The Near Eastern States will be reckon- 
ing how best they can come to terms with our conquerors. 
So long as we are militarily in command of the situation, 
we can count on reserves of goodwill and political support. 
If we prove we are in a position to inflict a crushing defeat, 
we may even secure military aid. One thing, however, is 
certain. We cannot fall back on a favourable Near Eastern 
situation. We can only create it. 
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Free and Controlled Pounds 


HE recent sharp fall in the quotation for “ free” 
sterling in New York has aroused some public atten- 
tion and caused some private perturbation on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In Great Britain, fears have been expressed 
that the cost of imports will start rising again, that our 
exports will earn less than their due share of foreign 
currencies and that the confidence of the outside world in 
the value of sterling is ‘being undermined; in America the 
fear is that British exports will be made artificially cheap 
and unfairly competitive. The fall in the “ free” market 
rate—indeed, the existence of two quotations for sterling— 
is, of course, one of the results of the institution of ex- 
change control at the outbreak of war. The ramifications 
of exchange control and its effects on exchange rates, 
foreign trade and prices are not a subject which even the 
hardiest economist would choose for light reading. Never- 
theless, it is a subject which it is particularly vital for those 
who are concerned with public policy in general to under- 
stand, since a mishandling of it might commit the double 
crime of squandering our foreign assets and of diminishing 
our foreign earning capacity. An attempt will, therefore, 
be made in this article to pick out the main principles of the 
matter, so that the lay reader may have, if not a detailed 
chart, at least a sketch-map of a country hitherto unknown 
to Englishmen. 

The objects of exchange control and of foreign exchange 
policy in general in wartime are sufficiently obvious. The 
first canon of policy is to husband our reserves of gold, 
foreign exchange and marketable foreign securities and 
ensure that they are not drawn upon for any purpose that is 
not deemed necessary in the national interest. The second 
canon is to see that our exports earn as much foreign 
currency, while our imports cost as little foreign currency, 
as possible—in the technical phrase, to make the terms 
of trade as favourable to us as possible. For this reason it is 
in Our interest in wartime to keep the value of our currency 
as high as possible, so that we can buy cheap and sell 
dear; there has been some criticism of the authorities for 
having devalued the pound to $4.03 at the outbreak of war, 
and whether or not this criticism is justified, it is certainly 
true that any further devaluation would be harmful. The 
purpose of exchange control—that is, of the regulations 
that govern the purchase and sale of foreign currencies— 
is to discourage or prevent the export of capital from this 
country. The British exchange regulations prohibit the 
export of capital belonging to residents of the United 
Kingdom; they are prohibited by law from buying foreign 
currencies in exchange for pounds except from the Bank 
of England, and the Bank refuses to sell except for 
approved purposes. 

The foreign owner of capital balances in the United 
Kingdom is not under this prohibition. The only dis- 
ability laid upon him is that he is refused access to the 
official market, where $4.02 can be obtained for every 
pound. But there is nothing in the regulations to prevent 
him from transferring his sterling balances to somebody 
else. He can transfer them to a British resident in payment 
for goods; or he can sell them in New York to another 
foreigner for dollars—for as many dollars as the second 
foreigner will pay him for them. This is the origin of 
the “ free” or “ black” market. It must be urged with all 
emphasis that the market is not “ black ” in the sense that 
it is in any way in contravention or evasion of the law. It 
is not a black market like that which existed before the 
war in Reichsmark notes, nor are foreign deposits in 
London blocked as they are in Berlin. Indeed, they are 
not blocked in any way; the foreigner can do what he likes 
with them. 

The transactions in the “free” market are therefore 
between foreigners only. The rate of exchange that pre- 
vails in it is fixed by demand and supply, and, in spite of 
rumours to the contrary, the British authorities have not 
intervened in it in any way. The supply of pounds on offer 
in the “free ” market comes from those foreigners who 
have sterling balances in London, but are refused permis- 
sion to sell them at the official rate. The largest part of 


these are capital balances dating from before the outbreak 
of war. The other source of sterling coming into the “ free ” 
market is pounds received by foreigners in payment for 
imports into Great Britain. If payment is made in foreign 
currencies, the British importer is allowed to buy them at 
the official rate—i.e. he gets them cheap, with advantage 
either to him or to the foreign exporter. It might, therefore, 
be thought that all imports would be invoiced in foreign 
currency in order to secure this advantage, and that would 
doubtless tend—possibly after some delay—to be the case, 
were it not that'import permits seem to be easier to obtain 
where payment is to be made in sterling. It is difficult to 
see what advantage there is in this practice, as it merely 
feeds the “free” mraket, and there is no benefit to us 
in imposing a loss on the foreign exporter in getting his 
pounds out of the country, as he will recoup himself in a 
higher price. 

The demand for pounds in the “ free” market comes 
from all those non-residents in Great Britain who, for any 
reason, have payments to make in pounds; they will, of 
course, try to buy them in the “free” market since they 
can get them cheaper there. The recent fall was brought 
about by an arbitrary reduction in this demand. An amend- 
ment to the exchange regulations which came into force 
on March 25th made it compulsory for any British resident 
selling any of six commodities (whisky, furs, tin, rubber, 
jute and jute manufactures) to any of a number of countries 
(North and South America—other than Canada, Argentine 
and Uruguay—Belgium, Holland and Switzerland) to insist 
on being paid either in foreign currency or else in pounds 
which had been bought from the Bank of England at the 
official rate. This meant, of course, that it was no longer 
open to foreigners in these countries (which are, broadly 
speaking, the countries without exchange control of their 
own) to pay for their imports of the specified British com- 
modities with sterling bought in the free market. The 
demand for free sterling declined, and the value of free 
sterling slumped. 

Now it is apparent that the existence of a free market 
costs Great Britain a certain amount of foreign exchange 
that would otherwise accrue to the British authorities, 
When an American purchaser of Scotch whisky paid for 
it, a month ago, with pounds bought in the free market, 
the recipient of his dollars was the seller of pounds in 
that market—i.e. some foreigner anxious to remove his 
capital from London. When a sale of whisky to the United 
States is paid for to-day the dollars go to the British 
authorities, who can use them to pay for American air- 
craft or for any other national purpose. The existence of 
the free market is thus a direct or indirect drain on our 
exchange reserves. It is, however, stated by those in a 
position to know that its turnover is very small indeed— 
an attempt either to buy or to sell £100,000 on any one 
day will disorganise the market. The tacit argument is 
that it is worth suffering this small drain to avoid blocking 
—that is, interfering with the transferability of foreign- 
owned balances in London. 


Does the Free Rate Matter? 


If the existence of a free rate for sterling is a gap in 
our financial armour, does it follow that the lower the value 
of free sterling, the greater the disadvantage to us? At 
first sight that seems reasonable. When the free rate falls 
to $3.50, foreigners can pay for their British purchases 
with less expenditure of their own money; it might seem 
to follow that we get less foreign exchange for our exports 
and are therefore disadvantaged. But this is not neces- 
sarily so; for we do not in any case get any foreign 
exchange as a result of exports financed through the free 
market. When the free rate falls from $4.00 to $3.50 it 
does not diminish the amount of foreign exchange we 
receive; it is the foreign seller of pounds—e.g. the foreign 
exporter of capital from Great Britain—who suffers the 
loss. 

But though the fall in the free rate by itself does us no 
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harm, it has certain corollaries that are much less welcome. 
For one thing, the psychological effect of a fall in the free 
rate must not be ignored. In the greater part of the world 
the value of sterling is judged by the free rate in New 
York, even though only some 10 per cent. of our trade 
with the United States, and an even smaller proportion of 
our total trade, is financed at that rate. This has some 
propaganda value to the Nazis, but it is difficult to see 
what real harm it does to us. In any case, its impact effects 
are likely to be more severe than the lasting reaction. 
Secondly, the foreign owner of capital in England is not 
the only seller of sterling in the free market. Foreigners 
who come into possession of pounds by accepting payment 
in sterling for their sales to England also dispose of their 
pounds in the free market, and whereas the foreign owner 
of “capital” sterling cannot recoup himself for the loss, 
the foreign exporter can, by putting up the sterling price 
of his goods. This does not result in any direct loss of 
sterling, but it does mean, in effect, that more British 
goods have to be given in exchange for imports so financed; 
it offends against the second canon, if not against the first. 
It could be corrected by giving import permits as freely 
for goods invoiced in foreign currencies as for those invoiced 
in sterling—in which case all importers would choose the 
former course. 


Effect on the ‘‘ Soft’’ Currencies 


Thirdly, a fall in the free rate for sterling has effects 
on trade with which it is not directly concerned. The 
phenomenon of a “free” rate diverging from the 
“ official” rate occurs only in respect of those so-called 
“hard” currencies for which official rates are fixed by 
the Bank of England (notably American dollars) and the 
reason why a widening of the gap between the two rates 
does us no harm is that it does not affect the rate at which 
British residents do their buying and selling. But there are 
some currencies—the “ soft” currencies, notably the lira 
and the yen—for which no official rates are fixed. There 
is only one rate of exchange between the pound and the 
lira or the pound and the yen, but this one rate fluctuates 
in rough accordance with the value of free sterling in 
New York. Clearly this is a different matter, for while a 
fall in free sterling in New York does not diminish the 
number of dollars received by the British authorities as 
a result of British exports to the United States, a fall of 
the pound in Milan or Kobe does lower the amount of 
lire or yen earned by British exports and increases the 
cost in lire or yen of our purchases from Italy and Japan. 
In short, it turns the terms of trade against us and thereby 
again offends against the second canon of a wartime 
exchange policy; and though the proportion of our trade 
affected in this way is not very large, it is by no means 
negligible. But it would be possible to get rid of this 
defect if the rates of exchange between Great Britain 
and these “soft currency” countries could be fixed by 
means of payments agreements or exchange clearings. 
This is the policy of the authorities, and when it has been 
fully carried out, and the payment for imports in sterling 
brought to an end, falls in the free rate of sterling will be 
powerless to turn the terms of trade against us, and we 
shall be able to disregard its fluctuations. 

It is possible, then, to foresee a time in the near future 
—though we have not got there yet—when we shall be 
able to be indifferent to a fall in the value of sterling in 
the free market. But that does not get rid of the fact 
that the existence of the free market—even if the value 
of sterling quoted in it were exactly the same as the 
official rate—represents a loss of foreign exchange to us. 
Manifestly, it is to our advantage to reduce the 
volume of business done in the free market to a minimum, 
if we cannot abolish it altogether. Two courses of action 
seem to be open. The first is to cut off the demand for free 
sterling. That demand originates from foreigners who have 
payments to make in England, mainly for British exports. 
If payment for those exports were required in dollars 
or in pounds bought for dollars in the official market—if, 
that is, the regulations of March 25th were extended from 
the commodities specified to all British exports—there 
would be little or no demand for free pounds. The free 
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rate would fall very sharply, but very little business would 
be done. This course has some disadvantages. To encourage 
the invoicing of British exports in foreign currencies is not 
the best way to advertise the merits of sterling as an 
international currency—though this might be got over by 
requiring payment to be made in sterling through the 
official market. The great argument for this method is that 
it avoids incurring the odium of blocking foreign-owned 
sterling—though the foreign owner is likely to complain 
that the difference between blocking and a freedom which 
can only be enjoyed at the penalty of a ruinous discount is 
more formal than real. It might be possible to create some 
demand for free sterling by allowing British exporters to 
sell some part of their foreign exchange earnings in that 
market. But great care would have to be taken to see that 
this was only done for exports which would not be under- 
taken without the cheapening of their price that this would 
represent (as otherwise it would merely result in a loss 
of foreign exchange to our coffers) and the adoption of 
such a Schachtian device would hardly enhance our 
popularity in America. 


Pros and Cons of Blocking 


The other possible course of action is to block foreign 
balances in the United Kingdom—that is, either to pro- 
hibit entirely the transfer of funds out of a foreign-owned 
account Or to permit it only for specified purposes. This 
would, of course, cut away the greater part of the supply 
of pounds in the free market; to the extent that it succeeds, 
it reduces the volume of transactions in the free market 
(and, therefore, the loss of foreign exchange) without driv- 
ing down the rate. But there are serious objections to block- 
ing. There is, first of all, the argument, based equally on 
commercial morality and self-interest, that it would ruin 
Britain’s reputation as the world’s banker. Who would ever 
again entrust funds to the keeping of London once they 
had been blocked? Secondly, the blocking of American 
assets in London might lead to the blocking of the infinitely 
greater British assets in New York—which would be a dis- 
aster of the first magnitude for the Allied cause. And, 
thirdly, for a country in Great Britain’s position, block- 
ing is a very difficult operation. Apart from the fact that 
a democratic country, even in wartime, cannot call on a 
Gestapo or enforce the death sentence in currency matters, 
we should be faced with the difficult choice between draw- 
ing the ring round the United Kingdom, thus cutting 
off the Empire, or else facing the impossible task of stop- 
ping leaks at every imperial frontier-post and at every 
port on the Empire’s lines of communication. 

These arguments are not unanswerable. As has already 
been suggested, there is little difference in morality, or in 
likely effect on a banker’s reputation, between complete 
blocking and release at a very heavy discount, but one 
or the other must be faced, if the drain of the free market 
is to be substantially reduced. Complete blocking with 
equally complete release immediately after the war might 
well be accounted more honest than paying off our creditors 
now at ruinous rates. As for America, some special treat- 
ment would have to be accorded to American assets—either 
gradual release or permission to use them in payment for 
exports of luxury goods or other articles whose manufac- 
ture did not interfere with the war effort—but if such con- 
cessions as these are made, it should not be impossible 
to reach agreement. The technical difficulties are insuper- 
able if every leak is to be stopped, but possibly not if 
attention is confined to the serious leaks. But clearly, block- 
ing is not a policy to be entered on light-heartedly. 

These two alternative policies—one which would reduce 
the demand for free sterling, the other which would re- 
move the supply—differ less in their effect than in their 
form. The present policy of the authorities inclines to the 
first rather than to the second—official circles are very 
much impressed with the difficulties of blocking. It is not 
the purpose of this article to make a choice between the 
two policies. But this much can be said—that whatever 
policy is pursued, it is less likely to be successful if it is 
done hesitantly and half-heartedly. And whatever the 
policy, it is obvious that rules and regulations and the 
paraphernalia of control are bound to increase. 
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NOTES OF 


Cabinet Changes.—Another reshuffle of Govern- 
ment offices was announced on Wednesday evening. Two 
of its features are very welcome. The first is the appoint- 
ment of Mr Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Ad- 
miro'ty, as Chairman of the Defence Committee, and the 
suppression of that ineffective office, the Minister for the 
Co-ordination of Defence. There is no doubt that the 
public has confidence in Mr Churchill’s conduct of the 
active war. The second is the appointment of Lord Woolton 
(better known until recently as Mr F. J. Marquis, managing 
director of Lewis’s, Ltd.) as Minister of Food. Lord 
Woolton is, in the idiom of the last war, a “man of push 
and go,” and to have a retailer at the Ministry of Food is 
perhaps the next best thing to having a consumer in that 
hotbed of producers. For the rest, the changes are, as The 
Times has aptly put it, “ an elaborate game of puss-in-the- 
corner.” Sir Kingsley Wood and Sir Samuel Hoare change 
places. That a more vigorous hand was needed at the Air 
Ministry has been apparent for some time, but the need 
seemed to be for someone with either industrial or tech- 
nical qualifications; whatever Sir Samuel Hoare’s reputa- 
tion may be in the innermost circles, his name inspires no 
sort of confidence in the general public. The reasons for 
an exchange of offices between Lord De La Warr, hitherto 
President of the Board of Education, and Mr Ramsbotham, 
First Commissioner of Works, are even more mysterious. 
Mr Robert Hudson goes to the Ministry of Shipping, where 
his qualities will find full scope—though it is a pity that 
Sir Arthur Salter’s claims have been overlooked, presum- 
ably on political grounds. Mr Geoffrey Shakespeare suc- 
ceeds Mr Hudson at the Department of Overseas Trade, 
and Mr W. S. Morrison, hitherto Minister of Food, be- 
comes Postmaster-General. There are also a few conse- 
quential changes in minor offices. But the details are un- 
important; the essential fact is that it is only the scenery 
that has been shifted, the company and the performance 
remain as before. With the exception of Lord Woolton, no 
new blood is brought in. Several of the manifest weaknesses 
remain—notably the Ministry of Supply and the concen- 
tration of incompatible functions in the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The size of the War Cabinet 
is reduced by one only, and—except in so far as Mr 
Churchill’s new task may possibly foreshadow the creation 
of a real Defence Minister—nothing is done to counter the 
criticism that it is too cluttered with departmental duties 
and cumbered with the representatives of purely depart- 
mental interests to leave any room for the formulation of 
policy. 


* * * 


M. Reynaud and his Critics.—M. Reynaud has lost 
no time in bringing into effect that tighter organisation at 
the centre which is to ensure a more vigorous prosecution 
of the war by the French people. The War Cabinet of nine 
has held several meetings; an Economic Council under the 
chairmanship of M. Chautemps, the Deputy Premier, has 
been set up; and a Cabinet Secretariat equivalent to that 
created in England by Mr Lloyd George in 1916 has been 
appointed. But M. Reynaud is not yet firmly in office. 
The sequence of events that led to M. Daladier’s resigna- 
tion and M. Reynaud’s accession has left bitterness be- 
hind. It was the Right and the Socialists who, by abstain- 
ing from supporting M. Daladier, induced him to resign— 
though it is now abundantly apparent that there was no 
intention to remove him from the Presidency of the 
Council but merely to stimulate him to greater efforts. The 
Radicals—M. Daladier’s own party—are indignant that 
this manceuvre should have so completely succeeded, and 
they are tending to wreak their spite on M. Reynaud, in 
spite of the fact that M. Daladier remains as the second 
most important member of the Government with nine 
Radical colleagues. It is unpleasant to have to add that this 
understandable disappointment of the Radical Party is 
being played upon by two Ministers who were left out in 
the reconstruction of the Cabinet. Neither M. Bonnet nor 
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M. La Chambre has covered himself, or France, with 
glory during his term of office, and it would be an indict- 
ment of democracy if their personal hostility were to bring 
the Government down. So far as the Chamber is con- 
cerned, the situation turns on M. Daladier. He can bring 
the Radicals to heel if he will, and he is surely too big 
a man to encourage an intrigue against the Cabinet in 
which he serves, merely in order to return at once to the 
first place. In the Senate, rather different considerations 
apply, for though half the members belong to the Gauche 
Deémocratique, which corresponds to the Radicals in the 
Chamber, their dominant sentiment is one of uncompro- 
mising anti-Socialism, and it is the inclusion of six 
Socialists in his Government that is M. Reynaud’s worst 
sin in their eyes. There is to be a secret session of the 
Senate next week, and anything may happen. But there 
is a healthy growth in the public demand that a team 
of good men should be allowed to get on with their jobs. 
Changes of Governments mean less in France than in other 
countries; but they are hardly advertisements of national 
unity, and energy devoted to playing politics is inevitably 
diverted from winning the war. 


* * * 


The Allies and Russia.—-Mr Churchill’s “ we do not 
seek war with Russia” was more than a statement of 
Government policy. It echoed the predominant opinion of 
British people. They hated the attack on Finland, and they 
distrust the disingenuous role that Russia is playing as 
Germany’s “ neutral” accomplice. But the main and only 
object is to defeat Germany and the harm that could be 
done to Germany by an attack on Russia is, at least for 
the present, less than the strain that such an extension of 
the Allies’ task would impose on their resources. A 
minority, indeed, on the Labour side, looks upon this point 
as the acid test of the Allied Governments’ sincerity in 
their fight against Hitlerism. Any move to “ switch ” the 
main objectives of the war farther East would greatly swell 
the number of those few who parrot-wise contend that this 
is an “imperialist war.” The position in France is very 
different. There, a considerable section on the Right Wing 
of politics, the section that is most likely to seek the fall 
of M. Reynaud because of his six Socialist Ministers, wants 
open war with Russia. Their starting point is ideological. 
There can be no security, they say, until Communism has 
been crippled in Europe as it has been, quite ruthlessly, in 
France itself; to defeat Hitler is only to go half way. And, 
despite the fact that their views (expressed with startling 
frankness over the British radio this week in a short talk 
by an eminent French journalist) seem logically to seek 
war with half the world as well as Germany, they claim to 
be realists, too. Only through Russia can Germany’s life- 
lines be cut, they claim; and Russia, they add, is hand in 
glove with Germany, in spite of all protestations of neu- 
trality. These are not the views that France has accepted. 
Nor are they likely to be, unless Russia strikes aggressively 
again in Europe or gives an unneutral degree of assistance 
to Germany. But they are vocal enough to give an un- 
fortunate backing to the contention of Russian statesmen 
and Western Communists that the Allies’ ultimate aim is 
anti-Russian. 


* * * 


Russia and the War.—This Allied hostility to the 
Soviets was M. Molotov’s main theme in his speech on 
foreign policy to the Supreme Council of the Soviets last 
week. Finland, he declared, had been sought by Britain and 
France as a base against Russia; in the Near East an Allied 
Army was tempting Turkey to “play with fire” in a 
drive against the Soviets; and in the manceuvring for a 
springboard to launch the long-awaited capitalist war 
against Communism, both Italy and the United States, by 
their help to Finland, had played a part. It is at any rate 
a welcome proof of the force still inherent in the mere 
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phrases of morality and justice that so much ingenuity 
should be spent on repudiating the charge of aggression 
and claiming the mantle of self-defence. Here M. Molotov 
and Herr Hitler are at one. How far else are their policies 
linked together? “We must maintain our position of 
neutrality and refrain from participation in the war be- 
tween the Great Powers ”; M. Molotov’s words seem clear 
enough, though they lose some conviction by the fact that 
he has never said anything else—not even when the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact was prepared and concluded. There is little 
doubt that Russia’s inclination is to put as little positive 
energy as possible into the joint aggressor effort, or that 
her economy and war machine are ill-contrived for distant 
adventures. 


* * * 


But it is plausible to suppose that inaction, except in 
the economic sphere, is just what Germany wants from 
Russia—as from Italy. Non-belligerency is their contribu- 
tion to the Nazi cause, with the rider always that they 
should be prepared, in self-defence, of course, to oppose 
force to the Allies, if we should seek to strike at Germany 
by side or back doors in Northern or South-Eastern 
Europe; M. Molotov’s warning to Norway, Sweden and 
Finland to drop their proposed defensive pact was in the 
spirit of this part. The problem here for Hitler—and 
Ribbentrop—is to make sure that the non-belligerents do 
not clash between themselves in determining the places they 
are to protect. The debatable land is the Balkans, just as 
it was in the case of Germany’s Austrian and Russian 
allies sixty years ago. At Easter a Three Power Pact re- 
solving this question and locking the Balkans against 
Allied influence was promised. It has not yet come, and M. 
Molotov’s speech may have thrown light on the reason. 
Russia had pacts of non-aggression with Turkey and Iran, 
but none with Roumania. This was because the question of 
Bessarabia was not settled. Although M. Molotov once 
more said Russia did not propose to go to war for Bess- 
arabia, this was a scarcely veiled threat to Roumania not to 
act out of step with Soviet wishes. Even this may have been 
part of the réle assigned by Hitler to Stalin, but at any 
rate, it gave a clear reason why Russia was not prepared 
to enter into a Three Power guarantee of the Balkan status 
quo and so allay Italian suspicions. If the aggressors are 
still in partnership, and there is no reason to suppose they 
are not, their mutual liability is still sharply limited. 


* * * 


Co-ordinating Information.--M. Frossard, the 
Minister of the newly constituted Ministry of Information 
and Propaganda in France, has been in London this week 
for discussions with Sir John Reith, and a new landmark 
in Allied co-operation has been reached. It has been 
announced that an officer is being appointed to co-ordinate 
the activities of the Ministry of Information in Paris and 
to act as a close and constant channel of communication 
between the two Ministers, while similar duties will be 
performed by a representative of the French Ministry in 
London. In a war of words and nerves co-operation in 
information and propaganda is obviously essential in pre- 
senting the Allied case; but it should also serve to increase 
the two countries’ knowledge and understanding of what 
is happening in the other—a step in this direction has 
already been taken by the production of two films by our 
own Ministry of Information, which present the French 
Navy and munition manufacture in France. In this way 
the new co-operation will strengthen the basis of a per- 
manent peacetime alliance which is the declared aim of 
both countries, and towards which the wisest move of all 
has been made with the plans for extending the alliance 
to education and promoting closer contact—by personal 
visits where possible, as well as by lessons in language, 
literature and culture—between French and British school- 
children. There is room here for co-operation not only 
between the two Ministries of Education, but also between 
the Ministry of Information and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in each country. But before this is done the re- 
organisation of our own Ministry of Information must be 
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completed so that it can have a chance to settle down and 
do some useful work. The French Minister will, it is 
noted, have the censorship of the Press under his direct 
control; and it has long been felt that the hasty severance 
of the Press and Censorship Bureau from our own 
Ministry and the splitting up of its functions among the 
Service Departments was a mistake. Now there are reports 
that it will again be centralised, and the appointment of 
Sir Walter Monckton, Controller of Censorship, to the 
additional post of an Assistant Secretary of State at the 
Foreign Office implies that other propaganda activities, 
such as those of the British Council, are to be brought 
into proper relationship with the central organ. 


* * * 


Food Prices.—The belief abroad that large parts"of 
Britain’s population are going without sufficient food is 
fantastic. Last week’s statement of Mr Lennox Boyd, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, to the 
effect that we could now be quite sure, not only of having 
sufficient food in all circumstances, throughout the war, 
to maintain life in all its vigour, but also of being able 
to convince everybody that justice was being done to the 
very poorest, tended to the other extreme. Few people 
would agree that an adequate plan for the development 
of home agriculture, for new arable acreage and the supply 
of feeding stuffs, has yet been definitively worked out; 
and no shrewd observer could deny that high food prices 
are causing not only widespread (and, admittedly, dispro- 
portionate) complaint, but also in some instances actual 
distress. 


* * * 


At the time of this week’s Commons debate on the subject 
Mr W. S. Morrison was still Minister of Food, and his 
reply to Labour criticisms was very able. He pointed out 
that, whereas the cost of freight and insurance on 15 main 
imported foodstuffs had gone up 232 per cent., and the 
indexes of agricultural and wholesale prices both 40 per 
cent., food prices had only gone up 17 per cent.—com- 
pared with 22 per cent. in the first six months of the last 
war and 84 per cent. by 1918, when rationing was intro- 
duced. He pointed out, too, that, so far from exceptional 
war increases having taken place, the prices of butter, 
margarine, flour and bread were all below the level of 
December, 1929—a date somewhat arbitrarily chosen. The 
fact is, however, that, in spite of this impressive picture, 
and in spite of the work done by the Government to root 
out profiteering and cut down profit margins, rationing is 
not working equally between different sections of the popu- 
lation. The better-off people are rationed by the Govern- 
ment; the poorer people are rationed by price. This is 
merely a reflection of peacetime inequalities, but in war- 
time it becomes a special irritant. There is a widespread 
view that the introduction of rationing should presuppose 
that all citizens should be in a position to obtain the 
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ration—so far as an iron ration of the basic foods needed 
for ordinary health is concerned. This may not be prac- 
ticable as a universal principle. Certainly prices could not 
be brought down by anything like enough to make it 
possible. But the very fact of the rich and bountiful sup- 
plies Mr Lennox Boyd pictured should give an opportunity 
for experiments to supply specially poor people with essen- 
tial foods at cheapened prices. 


* * * 


An Employment Census.—The decision has been 
taken to compile a census of the skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled labour in the three essential industries of en- 
gineering, motor vehicle and aircraft manufacture, and 
shipbuilding. The returns have to be in by April 10th, 
and this promptness is a small compensation for the unfor- 
givable delay of seven months in deciding to collect this 
most important and essential set of facts. The census is 
only a beginning; it is only a fraction of what was done 
in the last war, and a still smaller fraction of what is 
needed if economic policy is to be founded on knowledge 
rather than guesswork. It is apparently proposed to take 
the census quarterly—it was monthly in the last war. The 
three industries now included employed, last July, only 
just over one-tenth of the insured population (1,529,130 
out of 14,322,000); the census should be extended to cover 
them all. Moreover, the number of persons employed is 
not the only fact, though it is possibly the most important, 
that the Government should know about industry from 
month to month. Information is to be collected in this 
first instalment on the nature of the products manufac- 
tured and on the proportion of plant being used for 
defence work, for exports and for civil requirements. 
Clearly, there are other matters which should be included. 
The most vital of these is the actual amount of money 
being earned by employees—an essential factor in the 
making of financial policy on which there is virtually no 
information at all. It is not impossible that an earnings 
census is in contemplation, though it is hard to tell how 
long a delay there will be before it is taken. The Ministry 
of Labour seems to be unaccountably shy of doing its 
statistical duty, and it has apparently required pressure 
from the very highest source to induce it to go even as 
far as this week’s embryonic census. The results will not, 
of course, be published during the war; but it is to be 
hoped that the machinery of collecting these all-important 
facts will not be demobilised when the war is over. 


* * * 


Home Defence.—Seven months of no bombing have 
inclined many people to regard A.R.P. as a luxury to be 
pruned and disregarded. For the A.R.P. services them- 
selves the burden of inactive waiting has been heavy. Yet 
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here, more than elsewhere in preparedness, the respite has 
been valuable. The problem of A.R.P. has not been quantity 
but quality, not numbers of men and women but their 
efficiency and the effectiveness of the organisation binding 
them together and bringing them into operation in case 
of need. There has been time since September to work 
out the status and operational requirements of A.R.P. as 
a service not inferior to the armed forces. This week, from 
the Ministry of Home Security, comes the announcement 
that General Sir Hugh Elles is to be Chief of the Opera- 
tional Staff of the Civil Defence Services; with him, in the 
process of training, will be associated Wing Commander 
J. E. Hodsoll, whose contribution to the efficiency of the 
A.R.P. personnel and organisation is already high. To- 
gether, in collaboration with the twelve Regional Defence 
Commissioners, these two men will be responsible for 
training and organisation—precisely the two departments 
of civil defence work where, for lack of regular discipline, 
traditional standing, public sympathy and individual under- 
standing, A.R.P. work is weakest and least uniform. The 
present system of regional training will stand. So, too, will 
arrangements for the direction of operations in actual air 
raids. But the new authority will join the services at their 
weakest link by concentrating on the joint action of separate 
local bodies, on inter-district mobility and on uniform stan- 
dards of training and efficiency between the localities and 
regions. Something like a wave of frustration and apathy 
has swept over too many A.R.P. bodies. The non-technical 
services have suffered most, and the warden and first-aid 
services particularly. If the new direction is to be valu- 
able, not only on paper but in local operation, it will strive 
to end this by securing the setting before all enrolled per- 
sonnel, voluntary or paid, of the same sort of standards of 
achievement and discipline as prevail in the fighting ser- 
vices. The goodwill, industry and self-sacrifice of A.R.P. 
workers are very much greater than their daily critics give 
credit for; but, for their own sake as well as the nation’s, 
it is all-important that they should not waste the time 
Goering has allowed them. 


* * * 


America and the War.—There can be little 
doubt that the collection of “documents” found by the 
Nazis (according to their own story) in the Polish Foreign 
Office at Warsaw and purporting to show that the Ameri- 
can Ambassadors in Poland, France and Great Britain 
were egging on the Allied “ war-mongers” last August, 
have been fabricated and released in an attempt to harm 
Mr Roosevelt and assist in the election of an isolationist 
President. The attempt has misfired. For one thing, Dr 
Goebbels must have known that immediate denials would 
come from the State Department and the Ambassadors 
concerned, and he must be deluding himself as well as the 
German people if he imagines that his word will be pre- 
ferred in America to theirs. And for another thing, it is 
an almost invariable rule of propaganda that open attempts 
by one country to interfere in the domestic politics of 
another have the opposite effect from that intended. It 
has certainly been so in this case. The effect has been to 
give a slight flavour of foreign policy to the primary elec- 
tion in Wisconsin on Tuesday. The Democratic voters of 
Wisconsin had a three-to-one preference for Mr Roosevelt 
over Vice-President Garner, and their Republican col- 
leagues had a two-to-one preference for Mr Dewey over 
Senator Vandenberg. The British observer must beware 
of reading meanings relevant to the American public’s 
attitude to the war into electoral votes in Middle Western 
states, but at least the results are not such as to show that 
the President has been harmed or that the appeal of isola- 
tionists like Mr Garner and Mr Vandenberg has been 
enhanced. The current mood of America is for keeping 
out—but how far removed that is from isolationism is 
shown by such recent events as the decision to permit 
sales to the Allies of the latest models of American aircraft 
and the renewal of Secretary Hull’s Trade Agreements 
Act. In the circumstances, the President’s remark, after 
hearing Mr Sumner Welles’s report, that there was scant 
hope of peace in Europe at present can also be taken as 
a sign that the Allies’ standpoint is both understood and 
approved. 
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Balkan Expectancy.— Ribbentrop’s plan to seal 
up the Balkans with a triple seal of Nazi-Soviet-Fascist 
design has apparently miscarried; and the initiative in 
South-Eastern Europe’s diplomatic war has momentarily 
passed to the Allies and their Turkish associate. Britain’s 
envoys in South-Eastern Europe have been summoned to 
London to report. On their return to duty France’s envoys 
will follow suit in Paris; and, meanwhile, the Balkan 
countries are standing by to learn what is the réle pro- 
posed for them in the strategic plans of the Western 
belligerents. From the aggressor side only one shot has 
been fired since Hitler met Signor Mussolini and Count 
Ciano persuaded the Hungarian Count Teleki to renounce 
revisionist claims on Roumania—on the assurance, it is 
said, that in spite of Nazi leanings towards an eastward 
move, Italy’s guardianship over Hungary had not yet been 
surrendered. That shot was M. Molotov’s, when he cyni- 
cally dragged the unresolved Bessarabian dispute into the 
light of day in the course of his protestations of Russia’s 
uniformly pacific intentions. 


* * * 


What the Allies will do with their moment is unknown. 
What they will not do is fairly clear. They will not plan 
assaults upon Baku, campaigns in the Vardar-Morava 
valleys or sorties up the Danube. These are figments of 
Nazi and Soviet imagination and wishful thoughts of im- 
patient “ activists” in Britain and France. The Allies’ 
interest in the Balkans is precisely the same as Germany’s 
and Italy’s—Russia’s is less certain—namely, to keep the 
peace there. But the gulf between peace and a Nazi peace 
is wide, and the Allies’ aim is two-fold: first, to secure 
that neither the trade nor the policy of the Balkan 
countries, and of Roumania and Jugoslavia in particular, 
shall fall entirely into enemy hands; and, secondly, to con- 
vince the Balkan Governments after apparent Allied failures 
elsewhere, that Britain and France are strong enough, and 
resolute enough, to make good their promises. Turkey has 
the same aim: to see the Balkans free from German—or 
Italian—domination, and Turkey has a powerful army, 
now side by side with the Allied Eastern force. If the 
newly intensive blockade policy of the Allies is to succeed, 
the Balkans must not be lost either to imfluence or assault 
by the enemy, and for the moment Germany, near at hand 
and with the past successes of aggression to tell, has nearly 
the upper hand. But the winning cards are held by the 
Allies, if they are used rightly. In the military force that 
they could deploy, on land, at sea and in the air, they are 
at no disadvantage. In the economic strength that they 
could lend to aid the Balkans, their superiority is immeas- 
urably greater. Only half-measures in their approach to the 
real interests of Balkan countries can lose them the diplo- 
matic struggle outright. 


* * * 


The Neutrals inthe North.—Caught between the 
Nazi devil and the deep blue sea controlled by the Allied 
navies, the nations of Scandinavia and the Netherlands 
are still dogged in their adherence to their own interpre- 
tation of neutral rights and duties. Britain, they claim, 
through the speeches of Mr Churchill and Mr Chamber- 
lain, has put a false choice before them. They admit the 
excesses and outrages of Nazi sea warfare; Norway, 
Sweden and Holland have all protested in the last few 
days against the torpedoing and bombing of their vessels. 
They admit the illegality of Germany’s attempts to press 
them into ceasing to trade across the North Sea; and they 
maintain that they have stoutly resisted this pressure, at 
great cost in loss and danger. But the unjustifiable de- 
mands made by Germany—and not conceded—do not, 
they contend, constitute a cause for the Allies to exert un- 
justifiable pressure on the other side. In Sweden and Nor- 
way, they were relieved to learn from Mr Chamberlain’s 
statement that apparently, contrary to several forecasts, the 
Allied Supreme Council had not decided to “ police” 
Norwegian territorial waters with their navies. But in 
all these countries the claim is made that, just as Germany 
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has no right to ask them not to trade with the Allies, so 
the Allies have no right to ask them to cut down their 
trade with Germany below normal levels; iron ore flows 
from Narvik to Britain as well as to Germany. In Holland 
especially, the point is made that for Germany’s neighbours 
to join the blockade would be suicidal. Indeed, these are 
the two points on which the neutrals’ definition of their 
position, not only with regard to the blockade but also 
with regard to Finland, are being based: first, that inter- 
national law requires them to remain quite independent of 
either side in the war; secondly, that self-preservation 
suggests that, if they did not, they would be overrun and 
destroyed—by Germany. Self-preservation, in fact, is the 
real point of the controversy. The Allies claim, quite 
logically, that only by an Allied victory can the indepen- 
dent nations of Europe be saved from extinction. The 
neutrals reply that, though this may be true, their imme- 
diate problem is to ward off attack now; and, if the way 
to an Allied victory is by their own temporary extinction 
because of aid given to the Allies, then they prefer short- 
run safety to long-run salvation. Their stand is wholly 
intelligible. But the trouble is that Mr Churchill is right. 
The “ crocodile” will eat them up in the end if he can; 
and, since the crocodile also has designs on Britain and 
France, the Allies must take every step to put a term to 
his marauding, even if such steps involve some restric- 
tions on neutral freedom—as they must do, if only because 
Germany’s main defence against the blockade is the exist- 
ence of neutral corridors for her vital commerce. 


x * * 


_ Establishing Mr. Wang.—Official Japanese declara- 
tions on the occasion of the establishment of the Wang 
Ching-wei regime bespeak a more conciliatory attitude 
towards the Western Powers. Japan’s priority in the 
development and utilisation of Chinese resources is 
claimed; but Mr Wang’s undertakings in this respect will 
not, it is said, exclude foreign economic activities which 
“conform to the new situation.” The “ peaceful” nature 
of the Chinese War is emphasised, and though Japanese 
actions may have belied the present protestations, hints 
are given that after the incident is closed the Army will 
be put in its place by the civil Government. Such soft 
words can only mean that Japan, left high and dry by the 
German-Soviet Pact and fearing lest the end of the Finnish 
War will enable Russia to direct her attentions once again 
to the Far East, is anxious to make capital out of the bad 
odour in which Russia now stands with the democracies. 
She evidently has hopes that the Aliies and the United 
States will in future eye askance a Government that 
counts on Russian support; and her haste in coming to 
terms with Mr Wang, after so many months of negotia- 
tion, suggests that she believes the present to be a propi- 
tious time for establishing his regime. From one quarter, 
however, she met with an immediate and uncompromising 
rebuff. The United States is in no two minds as to her 
attitude towards the war in the Far East; and Mr Cordell 
Hull lost no time in denouncing Mr Wang and in de- 
claring that she would continue to recognise the Govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek as the Government of China. 
It can be no coincidence that this flat assertion of policy 
followed hard upon an appeasement speech by the British 
Ambassador at Tokyo, who on the eve of Mr Wang’s 
inauguration expressed confidence in the future of Anglo- 
Japanese relations, saying that though methods might 
differ, both countries were ultimately striving for the same 
objective—“ a lasting peace and the preservation of our 
institutions from extraneous and subversive influences.” 
The speech was interpreted in America as foreshadowing 
a Far Eastern Munich, and Mr Hull’s prompt statement 
implied that America’s attitude would not be shaken by 
any change in British policy. Lord Halifax has since given 
the assurance that no such change is contemplated and that 
there was no question of the Government recognising 
Mr Wang. Sir Robert Craigie’s speech may, therefore, be 
taken as no more than a gesture to make a bid for Japanese 
sympathy in our own struggle. But we can hardly forget 
that, whatever her attitude towards the war in Europe, in 
the Far East Japan is an aggressor in her own right. 
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Shorter Notes 
The March unemployment figures show the first real 


- improvement since the war began. The reduction in the 


total number of unemployed is 382,887 on the month 
and 605,716 on the year; and there is even a reduction 
amounting to 111,000 on the August total, which ended 
the long series of declines beginning in January, 1939. 
The number of wholly unemployed, 966,000, is also below 
the August figure of 968,000. 

* 


There is still no sign that in Great Britain women are 
to any appreciable extent being employed in industry in 
the place of men, and the number of women unemployed 
is still 57,000 higher than in August. In France, on the 
other hand, in February alone 170,000 women were taken 
on in war industries; in establishments under the direct 
control of the Minister of Armaments 29 per cent. of the 
workers are women; and by a new decree the employment 
of a certain proportion of women—in some cases 100 per 
cent.—will be made compulsory in a number of industries. 


* 


It is understood that the Minister of Transport is con- 
sidering a statement from the railway companies which puts 
in a plea for increases in rates and fares to meet the higher 
costs caused by the war. Coming so soon after their very 
generous treatment in the agreement with the Government, 
this request justifies the fears then expressed lest the com- 
panies’ appetite should grow by what it feeds on. 


* 


The twelve regional committees to consider the cases of 
German and Austrian aliens, subject to restrictions or 
deemed worthy of review, have now been appointed and 
consist of a chairman with legal qualifications and two lay 


Letters to 


Winning the War 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—The problem raised in your article “ Anvil, Fire and 
Hammer ” (March 30th, page 555) is the war problem par 
excellence. I agree entirely with your insistence that it is 
necessary to have a plan to win this war. But I very much 
question whether victory presupposes, as you put it, “the 
defeat in the field of the German military machine.” (Italics 
are mine.) 

Military machines are only a part of the war-making 
equipment in total war, and it is at least possible that we 
have reached a stage in the evolution of war in which they 
will play a subsidiary part. 

It is quite impossible for me in any space you could allow 
me to develop my argument on this point, but you may 
care to allow me to inform your readers that a memorandum 
entitled “On Winning the War” which I have prepared 
is now in print and will be sent to any of your readers 
who cares to ask for it on a postcard. In order to avoid 
misunderstandings I should perhaps explain that any mem- 
ber of the K.H. News-Letter service will automatically 
receive this document. 

Yours truly, 
STEPHEN KING-HALL. 

Headley, Hants. 


The War Effort 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your leading article, “ Anvil, Fire and Hammer,” 
on March 30th you make a comparison between Nazi 
expenditure on their war effort and what we are spending on 
ours. You then go on to say “ That the House of Commons 
should debate the attitude of the Ministry of Supply to- 
wards commission agents would be admirable—if only it 
would also turn its attention to the inadequate scale of the 
Ministry’s positive achievements.” 

May I point out that, in the early stages of the debate on 
the Ministry of Supply on March 15th, to which you refer, 
I spoke of the inadequacy of our effort as compared with 
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representatives drawn from a panel of local residents. In 

addition, they will examine the cases of all aliens resident 

in the areas round naval ports which are declared protected, 

to decide whether they should be allowed to remain there. 
* 


The shipment of Swedish iron ore from Narvik to Great 
Britain and Germany in the first two months of this year, 


according to official Norwegian statistics, was as 
follows : — 
(Tons) Germany Great Britain 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
January 487,890 281,740 67,730 . 148,291 
February... 475,482 99,391 70,234 131,855 
* 


Finland’s losses in men killed during the whole of the 
war are authoritatively estimated at between 15,000 and 
20,000, which is considerably less than the 60,000 claimed 
by Molotov. The total damage to house property—ex- 
cluding damage in the ceded territory—is estimated at one 
milliard Finnish marks (about £5,000,000), and the area 
of the territory ceded to Russia is roughly 41,900 square 
kilometres. 

* 


Mr J. A. Hobson, who died cn Monday of this week, 
occupied a unique and remarkable place in British econo- 
mics. Neither a business man nor the holder of an academic 
chair, he nevertheless had more influence over economic 
thought than all but a very few of his contemporaries. He 
saw the accepted doctrines of the academic schools 
approach quite close to his own views, though he never 
had the ultimate satisfaction of the heretic—of hearing 
the world say that he is right for the right reasons. A 
humanist, a rationalist and an idealist all in one, Mr Hobson 
has been aptly described as a latter-day John Stuart Mill. 


the Editor 


Germany’s and stated facts which were fully confirmed by 
the article on “The Nazi War Economy” in your issue of 
the next day, March 16th. Replying to the debate, Col. 
Llewellin, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Sup- 
ply, said: — 

I pass to the speech of the Hon. Member for North Cornwall 

(Mr Horabin). I must say the impression which his speech gave 
me .. . was that it was—unfortunately, I think—the greatest 
tribute paid in this House since this war started to the Nazi 
system. I was rather depressed to hear the Hon. Member make 
that speech, but I do not think the Nazis would be overjoyed, 
because I think the speech of the Hon. Member was not 
founded upon fact. 

My reason for writing this letter is the reason why I 
despair of the capacity of the present Government to con- 
duct our war effort effectively. Here we have a member of 
the Government, intimately concerned with supply, and 
completely ignorant of the facts about the German war effort. 
It is reasonable to assume that the rest of the Government is 
equally ignorant of the facts, otherwise the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Supply would have recognised 
the truth of my statement—after six months of war. 


Yours faithfully, 


T. L. Horasin. 
House of Commons. 


Reh 


INFORMATION 


The Malayan Information Agency exists 
to provide authentic information on all 
aspects of trade and travel in British 
Malaya. Agriculture, Mining, Motoring, 


Sport — illustrated handbooks, etc., on 
request. 


THE MALAYAN 
INFORMATION AGENCY 


Malaya House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Sweden and the Belligerents 


(By a Correspondent) 


N the struggle between Germany and the Allies for the ear 

of the Scandinavian public, the former started with many 
advantages. Proximity counts for much, and the Germans 
have far older and stronger cultural and trade connections. 
The German colony in Sweden is much larger, and there 
have been many intermarriages between the aristocratic and 
business families in the two countries. Most important 
amongst the latter was Goering’s first marriage. This gave 
him connections in certain important Swedish circles. He 
has been at great pains to cultivate these, and a large section 
of Swedish society was openly sympathetic with the Nazi 
regime until the Russo-German pact. The pact killed their 
interest in German political theory, but it did not make 
them pro-Ally. Business men could not see why, having 
accepted the absorption of Czecho-Slovakia, Britain should 
worry about Poland. They retained memories of 1914, when 
they were prosperously neutral and on the whole pro- 
German. The unpolitical Swedes saw no reason why history 
should not repeat itself. 

The classes normally friendly to the Allies are politically 
to the Left. They have, however, disapproved of English 
policy since the Abyssinian affair. Sweden felt the Ethiopian 
tragedy very strongly. She had many connections with the 
country, not only through General Virgin and his staff but 
through the strong medical mission which had worked for 
years in the country. The subsequent developments of the 
appeasement policy were equally unpopular amongst the 
Swedish Liberals. Munich and the Eimmarsch appeared as 
a deliberate rather than an unwilling betrayal of a small 
democracy. 


Propaganda Failings 


At the outbreak of war there was some reaction against 
Germany, but it was not balanced by any great confidence in 
the Allies. The Polish war created a quite lamentable im- 
pression. Whatever may have been the technical reasons 
against giving more assistance to the Poles, these reasons 
were most emphatically mot explained to the Northern 
neutrals. The German agents took advantage of this, and 
their propaganda has been both realistic and effective. They 
have made no further attempts to popularise Nazism as a 
political creed. Instead they have concentrated upon adver- 
tising Germany’s military strength, and the efficiency of her 
diplomatic methods. At the same time they have carried on 
a vigorous campaign, openly and also through their many 
personal connections, in order to show the Allies as cunning 
and decadent plutocracies, always buying others to fight for 
them, and anxious to lure neutrals into wars by giving them 
guarantees which they will never fulfil. All this fitted in with 
the view of England which has long been preached by Herr 
Sven Hedin and others. 

The British reply to this campaign has been inept. The 
local representatives have done their best under very adverse 
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circumstances, but their case has been hindered in London. 
They could not appeal to the political Left, because it was 
considered necessary to justify British policy since 1935, a 
subject already discussed ad nauseam in Sweden, and one on 
which the Social Democrats have long made up their minds. 
The British cause also suffered much from certain propa- 
gandist books which depict Mr Chamberlain as a kind of 
Fabius Cunctator, saving the British Empire by making 
vicarious sacrifices abroad. These, of course, played directly 
into the hands of the German agents; it was exactly the case 
which they were putting forward. 

Before the Finnish war, no party in Sweden had any 
doubt about their ability to remain neutral. Conservatives 
and Liberals felt that Swedish and Danish pacifism had been 
justified. Not until Russia invaded Finland did they see 
any possibility of being drawn into a war for which they 
were totally unprepared. Even then it was only the politi- 
cally alert who understood what was happening. The active 
interventionists were men of the political Left, and mostly 
in the industrial areas. Herr Sandler and his friends found 
themselves against a solid block of sceptical indifference 
when they went into the country districts. 

The Swedes would subscribe generously or send volunteers 
to the Finns, because they hate Russia and dislike aggression 
against small countries, but they were solidly opposed to 
being drawn into any kind of war. The predominant idea 
was that their country should not be made into another 
Poland, nor become a battlefield in a struggle on which 
Sweden has not really made up its mind, 

The later stages of the Finnish war strengthened this 
feeling. The Swedish volunteers, to the number of about six 
thousand, were equipped and went to Tornio. They found 
not a sign of any British or French volunteers. They also 
saw no evidence of preparations for any large scale inter- 
vention by the Allies. These facts, reported back in Sweden, 
confirmed the growing suspicion that England was engaged 
in some complicated manceuvre, which would end in the 
sacrifice of Scandinavia. There is no doubt that peace will 
bring an immense relief to everyone in Sweden and Norway, 
and that they will thank Germany for bringing that relief. 

The recent tendency to blame Scandinavia for the Finnish 
peace terms will have the worst possible effect. The four 
Northern democracies do not want advice as to how they 
should conduct their affairs. They have no illusions about 
the weakness of their position, and are inclined to blame 
France and England for bringing Europe to its present un- 
happy condition. I happened to be in Sweden shortly after 
Mr Churchill’s speech on the proper policy for the Western 
neutrals. —The immediate hardening of sentiment against 
England was most remarkable. Nobody in Europe is pre- 
pared to accept the British Cabinet as arbiter and no one 
looks to England as the leader of the democracies. Even 
worse than scolding is the appeal for sympathy, and the 
British tendency to regard themselves as the weary Titan 
bearing the burdens of civilised Europe. It may be just 
possible to retrieve the position in Scandinavia, but it will 
require not only a new vigour, but also a totally different 
attitude. 


Italy’s *‘ Imperial ”’ Budget 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Italian Cabinet, under the presidency of Signor 
Mussolini, published in January, as in every past year, the 
Budget for the coming fiscal year 1940-41, which starts on 
July ist. This time the announcement was restricted to 
figures, and no indication was given of the state of revenue 
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and expenditure in the current year. This renders it excep- 
tionally difficult to pronounce any judgment on the state 
of Italy’s finances. Some explanation is, however, likely 
to be given when Signor Thaon di Revel, the Minister of 
Finance, presents his preliminary estimate for acceptance 
to one of the two Houses of Parliament; and this year, as 
has just been announced, it will once more be placed before 
the Senate and not, as last year, before the less critical 
Chamber of Fasci and Corporations. 


Record Expenditure 


The new Budget is the largest ever presented by any 
Italian Government. The ordinary expenditure amounts to 
nearly 35,000 million lire. The announcement of this sum 
induced Professor de Stefani, a former Minister of Finance 
and now an economic journalist, admiringly to state that 
Italy was relinquishing her former and customary “ metro- 
politan” Budget and entering on her first “ imperial” 
Budget. The present Minister of Finance expressed himself 
less poetically, but more clearly, when he prophesied last 
May that in future Budget estimates ordinary expenditure 
would be nearly as high as the combined total of ordinary 
and extraordinary expenditure in recent years. He also stated 
that the increase of extraordinary expenses, due to the 
dangerous world situation, would make it impossible to nor- 
malise the Budget, as had originally been intended. In 
consequence, Mussolini’s celebrated command “ Live dan- 
gerously!” is again being obeyed in Italy’s financial policy. 

The ordinary expenditure for the three defence forces, 
as shown in Table II, now amounts to more than 10,000 
million lire. The ordinary expenditure on the defence min- 
isteries and on the Ministry for Italian Africa, which still 
includes large military expenses, amounts to more than a 
third of the total. This is not remarkable, when compared 
with the Budgets of the belligerents. All the same, it is 
without precedent in Italy. Moreover, in recent years, ordi- 
nary military expenditure, on paper, has been little guide to 
actual expenditure. In 1937-38, the last year for which final 
results are available, ordinary expenditure on defence and 
Africa amounted to 7.2 thousand million lire; extraordinary 
expenses were 11.9 thousand million lire. It was additional 
military requirements which forced up the net deficit 
between 1937-38 and 1938-39, and forced the Minister of 
Finance last May to revise upwards his original estimates 
of ordinary expenditure for 1938-39 and 1939-40. This up- 
ward revision amounted to 7,500 thousand million lire in 
each of the two years and accounted for the low figure for 
1938-39 of 6,500 million lire of extraordinary expenditure 
actually so-called, Thus part or all of the cost of the mili- 
tary occupation of Albania and other special expenses may 
have been booked to the ordinary Budget. 

As already mentioned, no information has been given 
about the ordinary Budget for the current year since last 
May. The estimated “ordinary” deficit of 7,400 million 
lire will doubtless be reached, provided that the assumed 
receipts of 24,600 million lire are actually obtained. Doubts 
in this respect are justified, as the new taxes, which are 
expected to provide more receipts, either do not come into 
force until 1940-41 or have only been collected since the 
middle of February. Regardless of this difficulty, ordinary 
expenditure in the new Budget for 1940-41 is up by 2,900 
million lire over the estimate for the current year, whilst 
revenue is up by 4,400 million lire as a result, no doubt, of 
the new taxes. As in Germany, the expected receipts have 
been spent in advance. 

These hopes of bigger future receipts are based on two 
different factors. First, on the reform of taxation, com- 
menced three years ago by Signor Thaon di Revel. The 
aim is to attain greater concentration and better organisa- 
tion. This complicated task, which demands much time, is 
probably the reason why Signor Thaon di Revel is the only 
one of the economic ministers who was not touched by the 
“Change of Guards” in October, 1939. However, this 
reform, even if it does increase the efficiency of Italy’s tax 
collecting system, is not likely to increase the revenue next 
year by as much as 4,400 million lire. 

The other sources of additional revenue are the two new 
taxes decided on last autumn, The first is a 2 per cent. 
turnover tax levied on all sales. It came into force in the 
middle of February and is to replace the “ tassa scambio ” 
and the “ bollo ordinario su note” previously levied. These 
latter were very complicated and their rates varied according 
to the object or transaction from 2 to 12 per cent. It is hoped 
that the new tax will simplify matters. Whether this will 
be the case remains to be seen. At present the introduction 
of this new tax has given rise to considerable disturbance. 
Its extension to every business transaction with the excep- 


tion of wages and salaries and a few others already subject 
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to special taxes, is expected to be followed, despite the low 
rate, by a general rise in prices. 

The second new tax, which comes into force at the be- 
ginning of the next fiscal year on July 1, 1940, is a novelty 
for Italy. It is a 4 per cent. general property tax, levied on 
every kind of property of more than 10,000 lire. The novelty 
of this tax as well as the very complicated methods of valua- 
tion, are causing the authorities some difficulties. It will 
therefore be wise, at least at first, not to attach too much 
hope to the smooth functioning of this new source of 
revenue, 

Italy is counting on an eventual annual net increment of 
7,500 million lire from these two taxes. Together with an 
additional 1,000 to 2,000 million lire resulting from the 
general reform of taxation, the Italian revenue would suffice, 
at least on paper, for a future ordinary expenditure of 
35,000 million lire annually. 


New Loans 


But apparently the authorities themselves do not share 
the optimism shown by a semi-official agency. For they 
announced the issue of new 5 per cent. “ Buoni del Tesoro ” 
of nine years’ duration at the same time as the new Budget. 
These bonds are intended “to cover the extraordinary de- 
mands of the Budget.” How far they will be used to meet 
extraordinary expenses is not stated nor is the total amount 
of the bonds known. Their issue ceased on February 29th. 
They are to replace the corresponding nine years’ bonds 
which have to be repaid on May 15th next. 

Other securities repayable in the first half of the current 
year, as for instance the bonds of the Prestito Nazionale 
(5 per cent. from December, 1915) as well as the coupons 
of the public loans, may be converted on similar terms into 
the new bonds. But even if all holders, as is expected, agree 
to the conversion, the result will not be an additional in- 
come, but will only spare the State disbursements in this 
and next years. But it is to be presumed that the Govern- 
ment will take advantage of the extraordinary liquidity of 
the banks and savings banks and induce them to take over 
large sums. But even if the ordinary deficit of 7,400 million 
lire is covered, there is still the extraordinary Budget. Accord- 
ing to a private estimate extraordinary expenses in the current 
year may be 10,000 million lire, bringing the total deficit 
to over 17,000 million lire. 

Whether any official information will become available 
remains to be seen. It is inconceivable that the deficit should 
be further met by bonds bearing a high rate of interest, as 
these will only raise the annual burden on the ordinary 
Budget. Such a policy would also end in a credit inflation 
which could not be disguised. It must therefore be assumed 
that the “ non-recurrent” special taxes or taxes on capital 
started during the Abyssinian war will be continued. By 
this measure in any case the anti-inflationary effect of 
“ skimmed” purchasing power would be achieved as in 
Germany. Yet in spite of all these endeavours rising prices 
present a very serious problem. 





TABLE I 
ITALY’S BUDGET FROM 1934-35 to 1940-41 


Lire thousand millions 


1934— 1935-— 1936— 1937=- 1938- 1939- 1940- 
35 36 37 38 39 40 41 


Revenue........... 18-8 20-4 24-7 27:5 25-1 24:6 29-0 
Ordinary expen- 

WIN oc nes ccc 14-7 16-1 17:7 20:8 32-5* 32-0* 34-9 
Surplus (+) or 

deficit (—)..... +4:1 +4:3 +7:0 +6:7 —7-4 —7-4 —5:9 
Extraordinary ex- 

penditure...... 6:2 16:9 23:2 17:8 6:5 
Net deficit ...... 2:1 12:6 16:2 11:1 13°9 


Actual revenue and expenditure (from Italian Statistical 
Abstract, 1939) in heavy type. * Revised estimates made by the 
Minister of Finance on May 23, 1939. 


TABLE II 
ESTIMATED ORDINARY EXPENDITURE ON WAR AND AFRICAN 
MINISTRIES 
Lire thousand millions 
1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 
i ictacci denies 2: 2:6 3-4 4:2 
SN sddicsxanenteics 1:8 1-9 2°7 3-4 
FE BORO ciwencesi 1:3 1-3 2:2 3°3 
PU ees decccaceseis 1-6 1-8 1-9 2-0 
NP avxccevexe 7:2 7°6 10-2 12-9 
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Uncertainty in France 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS] 


THE political situation is still unsettled. M. Reynaud is in 
office but not yet in power, and the attitude of the parties 
who hold the balance in the Chamber and the Senate is 
not yet known. The position is that the fall of M. Daladier 
was, in a sense, accidental. Considerable manceuvring went 
to bring about the state of affairs which led to his departure. 
But many Members were surprised when he resigned. It is 
a common view that the votes cast against him, and the 
large number of abstentions, were not intended to represent 
a vote of no confidence in him personally. They meant 
rather, it is said, a demand for a refashioning of the Cabinet 
and a revitalising of policy, under his control. 

It is agreed that, in M. Reynaud, France has a man of 
exceptional qualities, a man of remarkable intelligence, 
notable independence and courage. But, in the Parliamentary 
sense, M. Reynaud is an “outsider.” He has never sub- 
mitted to the strait discipline of a party. Often he has stood 
up for his opinions even against his friends. There is not 
behind him the solid block of political supporters that both 
M. Blum and M. Daladier can command. He has great 
worth and authority, but no sworn followers. Parliamen- 
tarians are uneasy about a leader who has no party. 

M. Reynaud has, indeed, formed a Ministry. But, to 
many, it gives no impression of cohesion. Most parties are 
represented, it is true, several by their heads, but in too many 
cases representatives of the second rank have been chosen, 
because the leaders themselves are unwilling to commit 
themselves. The Right has not put in M. Marin or M. 
Flandin. The Left has not sent M. Blum or M. Paul Faure. 
Only the Radicals have let their chief take office, in addition 
to several other prominent members. But MM. Bonnet and 
Delbos have retired to the back benches. The impression is 
not of the National Government that M. Reynaud himself 
undoubtedly wanted, but of a patchwork Ministry in which 
the different pieces have far from the same value. 

The trouble is the Socialists. Six of them have taken 
office, and M. Reynaud has chosen here men who were 
leaders of the Popular Front—M. Monnet and so on. The 
great majority of the Senate, the parties of the Right in 
the Chamber and almost all the Radicals dislike and distrust 
this. Old feuds die hard in France. The bitterness between 
Radicals and Socialists is the greater because once they were 
allies. 

Already, to show this fear and suspicion, the Radicals in 
the Chamber have abstained from a vote of confidence. In 
the Senate MM. Caillaux and Laval are hostile. The question 
is: can M. Reynaud overcome this opposition? He would 
have been markedly assisted if Mr Chamberlain could have 
brought the Labour leaders into the British Government. 
M. Reynaud will struggle hard. And, if he fails, it will 
be a loss to the Allied cause, as well as to France, because 
he is Outstanding among Allied Ministers—but he has no 
party. 

April 1st. 


Whither American 
Business ? 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


ONE could not write the economic history of Europe for 
the winter of 1939-40 without reference to the unusual 
severity of the weather. In the United States, it has not been 
extraordinary, except for an extremely heavy blizzard in 
February in the lower Mississippi Valley, and persistent 
sub-average temperatures in the extreme South-East, which 
caused local losses to the citrus and vegetable crops. 

There has been another meteorological phenomenon not yet 
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capable of appraisal. Last autumn was dry over much of 
the United States. Winter snows and rains have provided 
some moisture, so that talk about drought in the South-West 
has subsided. Nevertheless, the fact appears to be that a con- 
siderable part of the country is now entering the spring with 
some deficiency of water, both in the soil and in reservoirs. 

The February business indices released by the Federal 
Reserve Board looked very much as expected. 


BusINESs INDICES 
1923-25 = 100 (unadjusted for seasonal movements) 


Feb. Aug. Nov. Jan. Feb. 
1939 1939 1939 1940 1940 
Industrial production (total) 99 99 #124 117 110 


Manufactures (total) ......... 98 99 123 116 109 
CS Secs ca cnt 84 85 125 117 104 
Non-durable  ............44 tl fii tae? We is 

NR So sods celssikcnkacssunsee 105 96 127 120~= 116 

Construction contracts (total) 63 76 74 61 54 
SIS sks cscuvenscansess 51 66 59 44 49 
NE sss Slain 72 &4 87 75 58 

Factory employment (total) ... 93-6 96 104 101°5 ... 
Durable goods .............5. 83:3 84 98 97-4 
Non-durable goods ......... 103-5 108 109 105-3 

Factory payrolls (total) ......... 86:0 90 102 98-3 
Durable goods ........c0e000- 77:7 82 ~=101 98-2 
Non-durable goods ......... 95:3 99 102 it ae 

Freight-car loadings (total)* ... 62 70 82 78 73 
Miscellaneous*® — ............ 75 74 89 86 83 

Department store sales* 87 89 95 92 90 

Department store stocks ...... 65 65 82 61 


* Adjusted for seasonal. 

From these tables there is little evidence of change between 
February, 1939, and August, 1939, except in building, in 
which there was a vigorous rise, partly of a seasonal nature 
and partly attributable to the release of Government con- 
tracts. Between August and November, there was a very 
strong spurt in production, most marked in the durable 
goods industries—especially steel; less marked in non- 
durable goods; still less marked in department store sales. 

From the record of March, it appears that the recession 
in the durable goods industries has continued, but at a 
slower pace. At the moment, the prospect of an early upturn 
rests entirely on hope. It now seems clear that the autumn 
spurt was a war-consequence, once removed. That is, war 
orders (direct or indirect) played a negligible réle; but the 
hasty expectation of war orders caused a stampede to place 
domestic orders in the areas in which a hypothetical war 
demand might be expected. 

The Outlook ? 


This situation has lead to three opinions. First, there is 
the view that the cycle initiated in the middle of 1938 is 
definitely played out, and that we are now only in the initial 
phase of a major downturn which will pass presently 
from recession into depression. While this is often stated 
in the mechanistic terms familiar to students of business 
cycle statistics, it rests fundamentally on the theory that our 
entire structure has changed so radically that it cannot longer 
support a standard of living (or volume of production) any- 
thing like so high as in the past—in short, that cyclical 
fluctuations are to be expected to move about a lower norm. 
Secondly, there is the view that, after the terrible collapse 
of 1929-32, the process of reconstruction would be slow, 
fitful and arduous. On this theory, just as the depression 
of 1938 was less severe than that of 1932, so this one would 
not plunge so low as 1938. 

The third view is almost (but not quite) entirely mechan- 
istic. It belongs in the pulmotor school of economics; and 
expects that when or if the recession descends to a level 
which rouses popular pressure, some potent stimulant (in 
Wall Street parlance, “a shot in the arm”—an economic 
expedient derived from a study of the life 6f Mr Sherlock 
Holmes) will be injected into the jaded economy to galvanise 
the moribund creature into a semblance of vigour. 

It will be noted that each of these three opinions is de- 
rived from purely domestic considerations. There are a 
number of others which, held by minorities, are related to 
the international. One of these is the belief that the war will 
eventually cause an enormous increase in our export trade, 
both to the belligerents and to the markets vacated or hypo- 
thetically to be vacated by the belligerents. 

Still another group clings to what might formerly have 
been regarded as orthodox American economics—viz. a 
devout belief in the quantity theory of money. These would 
hold that, regardless of other factors, a projection of the 
trend of the circulating media (currency and deposits), 
whether as a consequence of gold imports or deficit financ- 
ing, will eventually produce inflationary phenomena which 
will take the shape of a recovery or of a sustained boom. 


March 21st. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


THE full report of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.G. (the 
leading German coal, iron and steel producer) for the busi- 
ness year 1938-39, which ended on September 30, 1939, 
lays special emphasis on the further increase of output 
during the year. The output figures available are as follows: 


(In *000 tons) 


Percentage 
increase 
1937-38 1937-38 1938-39 for the 
Oct.-Sept., Oct.-June, Oct.-June, 9 months’ 
12 months 9months 9months period 
SE vannees 27,050 20,270 20,440 0-08 
Coke ...... 8,850 6,520 7,320 12-3 
Pig iron 6,800 5,000 5,450 9-1 
Steel ...... 7,460 5,480 5,990 9-3 


In the whole of Germany’s coal-mining industry no 
further increase in coal output was possible, because of lack 
of skilled labour and the full working of capacity on the 
other hand. The extraordinary increase in coke output was 
necessary because of the greater demand for working 
domestic low-grade iron ore. 

The total value of the plant and machinery of the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.G. has increased from Rm. 988 
millions in 1935 to Rm. 1,364 millions in 1938-39. The sub- 
sidiary Gelsenberg-Benzin A.G., established for the produc- 
tion of synthetic petrol, began operation during the year. 
Total wages increased by roughly 12 per cent., indicating a 
considerable rise in the number of workers. Gross profits 
rose from Rm. 202.7 millions to Rm. 222.2 millions, and 
net profits and dividends remained unchanged at Rm. 27.6 
millions, and 6 per cent., respectively. Total taxes paid in- 
creased from Rm. 44.7 millions in 1937-38 to Rm. 66.1 
millions in 1938-39, or by 47.8 per cent. 

The development of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, controlling 
roughly one-seventh of Germany’s total coal output and 
more than one-third of the total steel output (Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland not included), indicates to a certain 
extent the trend of Germany’s coal and iron and steel in- 
dustry during 1939. It may thus be of interest to compare 
Germany’s steel output in 1939 with the output of other 
countries. The American journal Steel published the follow- 
ing table, quoted on March 14th in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
with the Greater German figures left out, showing steel 
output in 1938 and 1939:— 


(In 7000 tons) 
(+) increase 
(—) decrease 


1938 1939 per cent. 
World output ............ 109,200 137,100 - 25°6 
Of eee 28,804 46,501 61-5 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
end Poland ............ 26,100 26,000 — 0-4 
Great Britain ............ 10,564 13,716 + 29-9 
SE Bes sie ceccunrbaskes 6,186 8,534 + 28-0 
Soviet Union ............ 18,068 18,796 + 4-0 


These figures are naturally based on estimates and are 
probably too optimistic for Germany. They show clearly 
that Germany will experience great difficulties in achieving 
a further expansion in her steel output. During January 
and February this year, output must in fact have consider- 
ably decreased. A recent survey, published by National 
Zeitung-Essen, admits the difficulties caused by the pro- 
longed cold, which include the difficulty of shipping Swedish 
iron ore to Germany. Orders have piled up and delivery has 
often to be postponed. The whole industry is now working 
primarily for armament orders. 


* * * 


Electricity.—-The business year of the two leading 
electrical companies, the Allgemeine Elektrizitaetsgesell- 
schaft, in short “ AEG,” and the Siemens-Schuckert and 
Siemens and Halske Konzern, also ends on September 30th. 
Both the companies reported a record turnover. Increased 
demand for heavy and light electrical machinery and 
apparatus compelled the companies to expand their plant 
considerably. Substitute industries, requiring enormous 
quantities of electric energy, have caused the expansion of 


power stations, which had to be equipped by these com- 
panies. 
* os * 


Cellulose.—The leading company producing cellulose, 
the Zellstoffabrik Waldhof, reports an increase in turnover 
in the calendar year of 15 per cent. In recent years the 
manufacture of cellulose has constantly shifted to new raw 
materials. First, fir trees were the chief raw material; then, 
when fir trees became scarce in Germany and no exchange 
was made available to buy imports, the industry changed to 
beech and pine. The company now finds 50 per cent. of its 
total raw material from other than fir trees. In 1939 raw 
material supplies became more difficult because imports 
from Canada were no longer possible. The report expresses 
hopes of new imports from Russia and believes Poland will 
yield some quantity. 

The company is now producing cellulose suitable for 
manufacture into artificial leather, and from a high-quality 
cellulose hopes to produce a substitute for cotton-linters, 
The Zellstoffabrik Waldhof owns the Finnish cellulose 
plants at Kexholm, which are situated in the territory 
annexed by Russia. 

The second leading cellulose company, the Feldmuehle 
Papier und Zellstoffwerke A.G., reports record output in 
1939. Plant was extended and domestic raw materials 
were substituted for imports from the British Empire. War 
conditions have increased the demand for cellulose manu- 
factured from straw. The capacity of the Vereinigte Stroh- 
stoffabriken is being rapidly expanded, and new plant is 
under construction to use potato leaves and a reed specially 
grown for this purpose which is to be cultivated in 
Germany. 

Articles in the German press praise the new artificial 
textile fibre, called PeCe, manufactured from coal and lime- 
stone. Plant for the manufacture of this fibre on a large 
scale is being built. The new fibre is reported to be acid 
proof. The American fibre called Nylon, produced in the 
same way, is different from the German product. The high 
water resistance quality of the German fibre makes it 
specially suitable for fishing nets. Being acid proof it will 
probably be used chiefly for workers’ overalls in chemical 
and other industries. It is also reported to be of great 
strength and samples of machine belting made of PeCe 
fibre are already on the market. The fibre is produced by 
the 1.G. Farben Industrie, the German Dyestuff Trust. 

The output of cellwool has increased from 162,000 tons 
in 1938 to roughly 200,000 tons in 1939. The total output 
of artificial fibre, amounting to 229,000 tons in 1938, may 
have increased to 300,000 tons in 1939, or roughly 30 per 
cent. of the total supplies of 1938. Total home supplies, 
natural and artificial fibre, rags and waste, were estimated 
Officially at 356,000 tons in 1938, or 32.4 per cent. of the 
total demand. Total home supplies in 1939 will probably 
reach 400,000 to 425,000 tons, or roughly 36 per cent. to 
39 per cent. of the total supplies of 1938. In 1933 only 5.5 
per cent. of the textile fibres used were home-produced, 
regenerated rags and waste not included. 


* * * 


New Standstill Agreement.—At the beginning of the 
war Great Britain and France held roughly Rm. 360 
millions out of the total amount of Rm. 800 millions of 
Germany’s Standstill debts; Rm. 120 millions out of the 
remaining Rm. 340 millions is held by the United States of 
America. The other parts are held by Holland, Belgium and 
Switzerland. A new agreement with the United States was 
concluded in September, 1939. Its most important point was 
the reduction in interest of one half per cent. Subsequent 
agreements concluded with Holland, Belgium and Switzer- 
land also reduced the interest by one half per cent. 

An advisory committee under the presidency of a Swiss 
banker has now been formed, and for the three neutral 
countries an arbitration committee has been set up at the 
Bank for International Settlements. Monthly payments of 
Register-Marks have been increased from Rm. 350 to 
Rm. 500. Register-Marks may also be used for allowances 
paid to persons living in Poland. The so-called Traveller’s 
Mark has now been fixed in value and consists as to 75 per 
cent. of Register-Mark and 25 per cent. of Degomark, i.e. 
a mark issued by the “ Golddiskonthank.” 
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Co. LTD. 


Points from the Directors’ Report and the Speech of 
SIR EDGAR HORNE, Bart. 


Chairman of the Company, at the 91st ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
held at Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1, 4th April, 1940 








ASSETS AND INCOME. The assets of the Company are now 
£354,455,855, of which over 93 per cent. are invested in the United 
Kingdom and the Empire. The income during 1939 was £56,254,060. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. The net new sums assured were £27,130,000. 
The reversionary bonuses declared on participating policies in force at 
3lst December, 1939, are £1.14.0 per cent. for Whole Life Assurances, 
and £1.10.0 per cent. for Endowment Assurances. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH, The premiums received were £23,810,034, 
being an increase of £694,548. The reversionary bonus is £1.4.0 
per cent. 


Since the initiation of the profit sharing scheme in the Industrial 
Branch, £59,000,000 has been allotted for bonuses to policyholders. 
A further reduction in the Industrial Branch expense ratio. For 


1939 the ratio was 22°46 per cent. of the premiums received. 


GENERAL BRANCH. The premiums received were £2,620,959 
arising from Fire, Sickness and Accident, Employers’ Liability, Motor 
Insurance, etc. 


APPROVED SOCIETIES. The total amount expended on benefits 
was over £4,500,000 including £546,000 on dental benefit. 


SERVICE and SECURITY 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Future of Private Banks—I 


S a form of banking organisation, the private pariner- 
ship has been fighting a defensive battle for close 
on a century. In the realm of domestic banking that battle 
was joined in the ’40’s and irretrievably lost in the ’70’s and 
"80's of last century. But when one speaks of private banks 
in Great Britain to-day and considers what the future may 
hold in store for them, one refers to institutions whose other 
familiar synonyms are merchant banks and acceptance 
houses and whose sphere of activities has been the overseas 
rather than the domestic market. Most of them are partner- 
ships or private limited liability companies, the distinction 
between the two forms of organisation being one of fiscal 
convenience rather than of organic structure. A number of 
public companies such as the Anglo-International Bank, 
the British Overseas Bank and the former London Mer- 
chant Bank, must however be included among them. 
Many of these banking houses were founded by families 
of foreign origin or extraction though there are outstanding 
examples of domestic produce in the group, such as Bar- 
ings and Guinness Mahon, to mention two only. The 
merchant banks rose to the height of their power, prestige 
and prosperity with that nineteenth century development of 
international trade and finance which elevated London 
to its unquestioned pre-eminence as the international mer- 
chanting and financial centre. Their own contribution to 
that development and that pre-eminence was considerable. 
Their overseas connections—often family ties with foreign 
banking houses—made them the channel through which 
London canalised most of the short-term and long-term 
credit which was being poured into every other country 
in the world during those constructive and magnificent 
decades—a period when the gold standard was in fact 
a sterling standard. The private banks developed the in- 
ternational acceptance credit into the fine and sensitive 
instrument which, with the help of the London discount 
market, did more than any other single factor to ensure 
exchange stability and the smooth and efficient function- 
ing of international trade and finance. In addition, they 
undertook new issues for oversea borrowers, granted 
short-term accommodation which often preceded a long- 
term loan, commanded the underwriting lists which guar- 
anteed the success of any issue they undertook to sponsor, 
and, after the operation, looked after the service of the 
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loans issued by them. As an ancillary part of their rela- 
tions with an overseas clientéle, some of the merchant 
banks began to specialise in foreign exchange business. But 
for them, this highly important and profitable branch of 
financial activity would, until the war of 1914-1918, have 
remained the monopoly of the London agencies of foreign 
banks. The merchant banks were the British pionéers in 
foreign exchange business and their activities in that sphere 
facilitated international arbitrage in bullion and securities, 
highly profitable sources of income for London. 

Then came the war of 1914-18. The world in which 
the merchant banks had lived and thrived had been shaken 
to its very foundations by the economic convulsions and 
aftermath of those years. The hegemony of the gold 
standard was gone. The unquestioned supremacy of Lon- 
don as an international financial centre was fading. Inter- 
national trade was increasingly trammelled by the growth 
of economic nationalism. Something had disappeared of 
that sense and tradition of international financial morality 
on which the whole business of foreign loans ultimately 
rested. But the symptoms of this changing and disintegrat- 
ing world did not make themselves immediately apparent. 
Foreign defaults on Government and private debts 
occurred with greater frequency; but for some years the 
losses were outweighed by a tremendous increase of activity 
in spheres which the merchant banks had made their own. 
The huge borrowing programmes of the years of economic 
reconstruction in Europe brought much grist to their mill. 
There was an immense increase in foreign exchange busi- 
ness and though the clearing banks began to encroach 
on this profitable preserve e the specialists probably received 
most of the additional business. There was, moreover, a 
recovery in international acceptance business which car- 
ried the aggregate amounts involved well beyond the 
heights reached before 1914. But much of this feverish 
activity was hollow and unhealthy. The money poured 
into reconstruction loans was preparing new defaults and 
underpinning an edifice which was not to last more than 
a decade. Most of the increase in foreign exchange busi- 
ness was of spurious, speculative character, a resultant 
of the gradual collapse of international currency stability. 
For these banks it was, therefore, a deadly malignant 
growth. But they did well out of it while it lasted. The 
same was true to a large extent of the new expansion in 
acceptance business. Much of it was not so much a re- 
flection of the recovery of international trade as an indi- 
cation of the abuse and perversion of the acceptance credit. 
The large line of open credit facilities granted to some 
foreign bank had taken the place of the genuine commer- 
cial documentary credit granted directly to the firm utilis- 
ing its facilities. Thus, short-term credit which should 
have been repaid and recreated every three or six months 
was, in fact, going into permanent capital. That abuse 
was fully revealed with the sequence of defaults, moratoria 
and standstill agreements that ran through Europe and 
South America in the early 1930’s. 

The veil had fallen and, willy nilly, the defensive battle 
had to begin in earnest. Fortunately, the transition was not 
too abrupt. The great mass of short-term credit affected 
by the moratoria of 1931 was not defaulted upon but made 
subject to standstill agreements which provided for the 
payment of a reasonable rate of interest and for various 
devices by which the capital tied up could be gradually 
recovered. For the London acceptors and other creditors, 
the blow was not crippling. The foreign exchange market 
continued for some years to offer the profits of exceptional 
activity—much of it still the disquieting fruits of specula- 
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tion and of panic movements of funds from suspect cur- 
rencies. But many of the merchant banks had read the 
signs of the times correctly. They cut their losses on 
frozen foreign credits and endeavoured to seek in the 
domestic field some compensation for the business they 
had lost in their traditional overseas markets. There began 
a campaign to popularise domestic acceptance credits, 
while a number of important merchant banks began to 
forge valuable financial links with industrial concerns and 
groups at home. But domestic trade had largely lost the 
bill of exchange habit and though valiant work was done 
to restore to favour this method of domestic finance, the 
results achieved could only provide compensation for a 
small fraction of the business lost in the foreign sphere. 
The rapprochement between the merchant banks and 
domestic industry was a development of possibly greater 
import for the future. It led to the sponsoring of new 
industrial issues of capital and to the establishment of 
relations between the banking houses and industrial groups 
concerned going well beyond those of banker and cus- 
tomer. If these relations were to endure they must obvi- 
ously be based on some permanent participation of the 
bank in the equity of the industrial enterprises and this 
raised many questions as to whether a certain section at 
least of the merchant banking community might not be 
evolving towards a type of organisation akin to the Con- 
tinental “ banque d’affaires.” 

Then came September, 1939, and all these doubts had 
to yield to problems of far more pressing character. In 
the first place the default on the German standstill debts 
became complete and those acceptance houses whose Ger- 
man paper was still circulating in the discount market 
and with the banks had to stand the test of liquidity in- 
volved in the task of taking up the paper for their own 
account. It may be estimated that the commitments of 
the merchant banks in Germany totalled some /.23,000,000 
on the outbreak of the war. Much of this had taken the 
form of cash advances. Most of the acceptances involved 
had already been taken off the market as the result of 
earlier requests by the Bank of England. But the comple- 
tion of default nevertheless must have been fairly painful 
in those quarters whose standstill policy had emulated too 
closely the “ hope for the best” attitude of our political 
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leaders in their relations with Germany. The resultant 
test of liquidity was successfully passed, but not without 
cost to available resources and earning power. In some 
cases, but fortunately for only small amounts, there was 
a call on the special help from the Bank of England for 
which provision was made immediately following the 
outbreak of the war. That was the first shock. The second 
was the complete suspension of new issue business, both 
foreign and domestic. The departments concerned may 
not have been profitably employed for some time before 
the outbreak of the war, but they became wholly redundant 
with the sudden imposition of a rigid control on the new 
issue market. The third blow came in the shape of the 
control of the foreign exchange market. It was a particu- 
larly cruel blow because, quite unwittingly perhaps, it dis- 
criminated against the merchant banks, Unlike the clearing 
banks to whom they had taught the business of foreign 
exchange dealing, the merchant banks found themselves 
outside the list of “ authorised dealers.” Under the system 
of exchange control, clearings and Government operations 
in many commodity markets, the total amount of foreign 
exchange business to be transacted was in any case bound 
to become much smaller. But the merchant banks have 
suffered not only absolutely but also in their share of the 
reduced volume of business passing. 

For the duration of the war there can be little hope of 
escape from the difficulties which suddenly descended upon 
the merchant banks on its outbreak. There is unfortunately 
little scope for their functions and activities in the inevit- 
ably controlled economy of the belligerent state engaged 
in totalitarian war. But, for the duration of the war, at 
least, they will endure in, broadly speaking, their present 
form. The few that may need help will be “ looked after,” 
though their power of ultimate resistance and survival 
must be somewhat weakened by the cost of the special 
accommodation which the Bank of England is ready to 
furnish—namely, the decidedly penal rate of 6 per cent. 
And after the war? What rdle will they play, under what 
guise will they function, in the world which we hope will 
emerge from our present turmoil? Even without attempt- 
ing a definition of that brave new world, it should be pos- 
sible to formulate tentative answers to these questions. The 
task will be attempted in a second article. 


Building Material Shares 


HAREHOLDERS in companies producing building 
materials have no excuse for living, in wartime, in a 
fool’s paradise. As the directing head of some of the 
largest cement and brick undertakings of this or any 
country, through the period of their greatest prosperity, 
Sir P. Malcolm Stewart speaks with the voice of authority. 
At the meeting, on March 18th, of British Portland Cement 
Manufacturers he declared that, so long as the war lasted, 
the demand for cement products must be almost entirely 
dependent on Government, A.R.P. and export orders. 
This week, Sir Malcolm has made this point with even 
greater emphasis to stockholders of Associated Portland 
Cement. “ The volume of Government A.R.P. and export 
orders is uncertain, and I am bound to warn you that we 
cannot expect under war conditions a repetition of the re- 
sults achieved last year.” And recently, at the meeting of 
the shareholders of the London Brick Company (which 
succeeded in paying a total dividend for 1939 of 10 per 
cent., against double that rate for the preceding year, only 
by reducing the amount provided for depreciation), he was 
even more forthrightly pessimistic. “The general house- 
building industry, on which we mainly depend, is virtually 
dead for the time being. There is not in sight to-day any 
other source of demand of such magnitude as will take its 
place.” 

Any sermon on these texts must necessarily be an essay 
in survival—in measuring the forces of adversity and, with 
normal markets ruled out, in seeing how far alternative 
wartime demands are likely to fill a gap which is bound 
to be uncomfortably wide and deep. 

Certainly the last war brought a painful contraction in 





earning power, as is clearly brought out by the table of the 
results of the two largest, interrelated companies in the 
cement industry which appears at the head of page 624. 
During the war years the net profits of British Portland 
Cement fell to one-half and those of Associated Portland 
to one-fifth of the 1913 figures. Recovery began about half- 
way through the war, and military demand evidently 
played some part in it. Its influence, however, was far 
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CEMENT PROFITS: GREAT War AND AFTER 


Associated Portland Cement British Portland Cement 


Ord. Cap. 








Net Profits Ord. Cap. Net Profits 


Amoun| 1913 = Earned| Paid Amount| 1913 Earned | Paid 
100 100 | 


£°000 | 








£2000 | | | o | o, 
| 299-0 | 100 1-5 * i 5t| 100 | 13:0 | 7 
a 275-2} 92 7-8 | Nil | 146-4 58) 5-5 | 5 
1915....... 177-1 | 59 2:7 Nil 138 31 51 | 4:2 | 4 
1916....... 61:1; 20 Nil Nil | 125-9¢; 50 40 | 4 
ee 69-6 23 Nil Nil 168 - 5t | 67 7-1 | #6 
1918....... 232-2 78 5-5 Nil | 135-2+| 74 83 | 8 
1919....... 161-6 54 1-9 4 303-°8t; 1217 1168 | 8 
1920....... | 418-4) 140 | 13-7 10 323-4} 129 | 18-2 | 15 
ica 234-0 78 | 5-1 5 214-2 86 | 10-4 | 10 
1922....... 239-7 | 80 5-1 . 210-6 8&4 | 10-1 | 10 
Diccteded 125-7 42 Nil | Nil | 208-7 83 110-0 | 10 
Be esess 127-0 42 0-1 | Nil | 214-0 85 | 10-1 | 10 





+ Twelve months to April 30th of following year. 
t Bight months to December, written up at annual rate. 


from decisive, and it was not until civilian demand some- 
what violently reasserted itself, with the post-Armistice 
boom, that earning power regained and surpassed the 
standard of 1913—only to fall again sharply in the suc- 
ceeding depression of the early 1920’s. And that, it should 
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be noted, was the experience of representative companies 
in the cement industry, which, by general consent, has 
much more of a wartime equity than the brick-making 
trade. 

In one respect the background for earning power in 
these industries may be less favourable in this war than 
the last; for it is the Government’s policy this time to 
avoid, if it can, the big rise of prices of commodities 
(especially of constructional materials) which markedly 
affected the earning power of all companies in the years 
between 1917 and 1920. In all other respects, however, 
the building material producing companies can at least 
face the difficulties of the present war with more merited 
confidence in their ability to withstand them than they 
could a quarter of a century ago. In 1914 the large hori- 
zontal combine of British Portland Cement had been 
formed for only three years, and although Associated Port- 
land had experienced fourteen years’ working as a still 
larger trust, it was far from having attained stability, 
either financially or in its relationship with competitors. 
In 1940, by contrast, both cement- and brick-making con- 
cerns have the strength, internal and external, which comes 
only from a prolonged period of prosperous working, 
backed by conservative finance, rationalised production, 

















TABLE I.—BRICKS, CEMENT AND BUILDING, 1924—1939. 
Employment Production Building Plans Profits 
ee 7 eo. es a eae lead = Houses | ' Sn eae , ie 
| Bricks, | Cement, Bains | 5 , | Built | Dwelling | _ Other London oe 
etc etc. Building | Bricks Cement Houses Buildings Brick Co. ae 
tl | | Sect A ee ae - —_ ‘ 
. } arti ve { sie = aie . . , 
(Nos.) (Nos.) | (Nos.) | (Millions) |(Thous. tons (Nos. | (go00) | (¢°000 (£7000 | £'000 
1924 56,240* | 14,946* |  626,440* | 4,066 3,281 143,765 | 37,669 | 20,517 181°8 214:0 
1930 ae Se ae 4,744 5,056 196,500 | 46,764 | 27,841 3-3 348-1 
SEE eteutehesmulnsan | 76,187 12,449 | 708,279 5,878 4,686 293,885 62,308 21,373 312-6 357° 1 
NR cs | 85,391 13,165 789,940 | 6,724 5,584 350,935 69,580 | 25,973 4082 | 396° 1 
cht eces 90,354 13,680 | 843,576 7,220 5,958 350,315 78,431 | 35,882 415°5 484-0 
SE cts ckdhcnmaicecs te 93,988 14,387 | 910,727 | nt 6,500 369,903 75,062 | 41,964 438-0 552°4 
1937 98,873 15,980 | 927,289 | 8,250 | 7,300 359,638 67,599 | 42,945 436°5 554°6 
ek crt 98,490 | 16,985 | 919.358 | Se ie 59,653 | 38,388 434-0 552 
eee 91,265 | 17,165 | 923,093 | | i ‘ 233°1 501 
} ) ” —- eee be oa 
Same : 1924 = 100 | 
SE cis ekeenns eigen 100* | 100* 100* 100 || 100 100 100 || 100 100 100 
BD ab besiiebchics ats _ « me 117 154 137 124 | 136 172 162 
SO bsecesek 135 83 113 145 143 204 166 104 172 167 
a 152 88 126 165 170 244 185 27 24 185 
1935 161 92 135 178 181 244 208 175 229 226 
SE acl siocbinn 167 96 145 ce 198 257 199 205 241 258 
I ac avunisikeeseunek 176 | 107 148 203 | 223 250 179 210 40 Sg 
ce 175 114 147 158 187 239 258 
1939 162 115 147 PS. 128 234 
* June, 1923. 
Note.—The above figures are based on the following data—Employment : Numbers ot insured persons in employment in June of each year, in (a) Brick 


pipe, tile, etc., making; (6) Cement, limekilns and whiting ; 


Wales and Scotland, for twelve months ended in following year, throughout. 
all Government work), 


TABLE II. 


| Associated Portland Cement British Portland Cement 








(c) Building trades. 
of cement), for 1924, 1930 and 1935; supplemented by Import Duties Act Inquiry figures and estimates for other years. 
Building Plans Passed : 


Alpha Cement 


for calendar years, as given in Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Production : 


—COMPANY EARNINGS AND FINANCE, 


(Dec. 31) (Dec. 31 
uw | ce ees be —s é = 
(and Balance | | 
Sheet date | Barned | Paid | Earned | Paid 
Profits | for | on Profits for on Profits 
Ord. | Ord. Ord. Ord. 
i ae — pias | 
| (£’000) (%) (%) (£7000) | (° (£000 
eer | 387-6 | 8-9 | 8 348-1 | 15°8 15 6°7 
a aa | 386-4 7-1 | 7 | 357-1 15-3 15 34-0 | 
BODE isesseses | 488-7 | 10-0 10 396-1 | 16:2 | 17} 31-9 | 
BE Sipiesiochdk | 857°7 | 23-0 20 484-0 | 22:3 | 20 | 79:4 
| | 929-6 | 26-0 22ie | 552-4 | 27-9 | 22 125°6 | 
Me basics | 934-2 22:9 | 221i. | 554-6 28-1 22 127-1 | 
BD csccatke 940-3 | 22-2 20° | 552-1 30:2 | 22 157°5 
SOD ssc daseos | 742-0 15-2 15 501-4 23-1 20 ae 
Ordinary | | 
Capital 
(£’000) 
SD deteusces 3,000 1,680 
ED skins 4,000 2,000 
| | 
v7 oat ac a vs 
| a Earnings Div. li Earnings) Div. . 
; | Price | Yield | Yield | Price | Yield’ | vYiela | Price 
Ordinary | 
Shares —— —— — 
(or Stock) oe | is | s d | 
Ss. ° } i * . 
6°57 | 648 | 55 0 8-40 | 7:27 22 6a) 
{ 


Note. —Profits are shown, throughout, after fixed charges. 


Census of Production returns (millions of bricks and thousand tons 
Houses Built ; Official returns for England, 
Figures for certain towns and cities (excluding London, and 
Net, before preference dividend 


Profits : 


1930-1939 


London Brick Eastwoods 


(Dec. 3 (Dec. 31 (March 31 
| | _ a | ; 7 
| Earned Paid Earned Paid | | Earned | Paid 
for on Profits for on Profits for | on 
Ord. Ord. Ord. Ord Ord. Ord 
, (% (£7000) |} (%) (9 (£’000 | co 
1-9 Nil 313-1 20:1 20 67-2 | 20°8 12! 
10°1 4 312°6 20-1 20 41:1 11-1 7 
6°3 5 408-2 24:7 221 72:4 23:0 12! 
13°8 10 415°5 24°4 22! 84-0 27:3 15 
15°1 12 438:°0 22°6 | 22! 77:1 24°4 15 
10-0 12 436°5 20°3 20 65:9 19-6 15 
10°4 10 434-0 20:2 20 58:9 17°5 12 
as 233-1 10:1 10 37:2 9:2 8 
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_ Div. | | Bernings| Div. | Fe —_ D 
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and a measure of price agreement. The outstanding feature 
of the last ten or fifteen years has been an unprecedented 
increase in building construction, residential and other- 
wise, but particularly residential. For the cement manu- 
facturers there has been superimposed on it the develop- 
ment of new and important uses for their material (road- 
building being among them). Relevant figures bearing on 
the growth of demand for building materials between 1924 
and 1939, so far as they are available, are grouped in Table 
I at the foot of page 624, and their movement between 
1924 and 1939 is contrasted with that of the profits of the 
largest brick-making company and of British Portland 
Cement, respectively, in a supplementary table of index 
numbers based on the statistics for 1924. 

The returns relating to building activity are seriously 
deficient. For buildings other than houses, the regular 
returns include only the value of plans passed, and even 
these exclude building in the County of London and 
Government building generally. Taking the figures as they 
stand, however, the lessons of the last fifteen years, from 
the investor’s viewpoint, are readily perceptible. At the 
peak of the building boom of the later ‘thirties the profits 
of representative companies in the brick and cement trades 
were approximately two and a half times as great as in 
1924. This rate of increase was appreciably greater than 
that of production either of bricks or cement. And it was 
much greater than the rise in the effective labour force of 
the two industries. The tendency—gratifying for share- 
holders—for profits to outstrip production factors was, of 
course, partly attributable to decreased overheads. But most 
people who are familiar with the recent history of these 
industries would award the lion’s share of the credit to 
the successful quest of those at the head of the largest 
companies for the economies of increased efficiency— 
coupled in the cement industry (more prominently than in 
the brick trade) with an increasing awareness of the poten- 
tial benefits of a co-ordinated rather than a competitive 
price policy. 

The peak of prosperity came approximately in 1936/37. 
Between then and the outbreak of war, building activity 
was declining and, as the more detailed Table II of com- 
pany results given on page 624 suggests, the trend of pro- 
fits also turned downwards. Three of the five companies in 
the table—Associated Portland, Alpha Cement, and East- 
woods—reduced their dividends in 1938, and all those 
whose reports for 1939 have been issued have made further 
reductions. The drop in earnings was steepest in the case 
of London Brick, where the effect of the falling demand 
for residential building was less cushioned by that of re- 
armament building than in the case of the cement manu- 
facturers. Under war conditions the difference in the 
strategic position of the two industries is bound to be 
greatly accentuated. The closing down of speculative 
building operations, officially sponsored slum clearance, 
and office and flat building in Greater London and the 
larger provincial urban areas, will unfavourably affect both 
trades. But cement has a closer interest in wartime con- 
struction—military and industrial—and in civilian pro- 
tection. Cement, much more than brick, is a_ possible 
wartime substitute for timber. And cement will travel, 
while bricks, like some of the finer wines, can hardly 
stand a long journey. Finally, cement, whose materials are 
entirely indigenous, is an admirable product for inclusion 
in any wartime export drive. That point has not been lost 
on the Associated Portland Cement management, for stock- 
holders were informed this week of the great effort which 
the company is making to penetrate into new markets, in 
collaboration with the Export Council. 

For these reasons, it is anomalous that London Brick 
ordinary should, at current Stock Exchange prices, yield 
appreciably less than British Portland Cement. The chair- 
man of London Brick has himself declared that although 
the company hopes to obtain a share of “ important orders 
required to execute work for the Government,” the volume 
of visible demand is not reassuring in relation to the 
magnitude of the company’s productive capacity. Already 
it has been decided to discontinue the quarterly dividends 
which have been paid regularly for eleven years, and the 
form of words used by the chairman in announcing this 
fact is capable of bearing the construction that the directors 
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must have the full results of the current year’s trading 
before them before they can decide whether any ordinary 
dividend at all is justifiable. 

Belt-tightening for brick company shareholders in war- 
time may be inevitable, but for holders of cement shares the 
omens may be rather more promising. Of the two factors 
which determine their profits and dividends, one—the 
level of prices achieved after infinite diplomacy before the 
war—seems at present unlikely to be threatened by war 
contingencies as such. The other—the volume of output— 
may quite conceivably be determined by considerations of 
high Government policy. Cement, up to a point, is a 
munition of war. It is bound to be in urgent demand in 
the period of reconstruction after hostilities. In other ways 
it affords an excellent example of the species of industry 
which would make a bigger contribution to the national 
war effort by maintaining its existing organisation and 
sharing in a Government-assisted export campaign than 
by materially reducing its output and allowing a signifi- 
cant part of its labour force to be drawn off and retrained 
for direct war industries. Stockholders, in any case, could 
not expect dividends at the pre-war rate, since entry into 
export markets on the scale desired would probably involve 
Government assistance in one form or another, but their 
prospects would be materially strengthened. The whole 
question, however, now lies in the lap of Whitehall, and 
in the light of known present factors it may be asked 
whether yields of 64 to 74 per cent., based on the distribu- 
tion up to or near the hilt of the earnings of a mainly 
pre-war year, are not unduly low, even for the best cement 
equities. Admittedly, the companies will have a favourable 
E.P.T. standard, but earnings are unlikely to reach any 
level at which E.P.T. considerations will be more than 
academic. In other ways current prices seem slightly out 
of alignment; for it is anomalous that the ordinary stock of 
British Portland Cement, with its record of greater stability 
than Associated Portland over nearly three decades, should 
give the higher yield when a declining trend of profits is 
in prospect. 
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Finance and Banking 


Free Sterling.—From the low point of 3.453 touched 
last week, the sterling rate in the New York free market 
this week recovered to 3.59 and then sagged again to the 
neighbourhood of 3.55. The free currencies quoted in 
London have tended to follow these gyrations. One feature 
of the free market during its recent period of agitation 
has been a noticeable widening of its turnover. This may 
seem paradoxical in view of the fact that the demand for 
sterling in this market has been considerably reduced by 
the latest exchange regulations. It also runs counter to 
the expectations held in high quarters here, that a greater 
measure of fluctuations in the free sterling rates would be 
a desirable thing, since it would indicate a narrowing of 
that market. The fact is that, with the severity of the 
recent decline in the free sterling rate, many foreigners 
who had until then been content to leave their funds here 
suddeniy changed their minds, and by their sales seriously 
upset the equilibrium of the market, which had just been 
deprived of a considerable part of its support. The turn- 
over in the free market was also swollen by the sudden 
development of bear operations. It is a somewhat dis- 
quieting fact that prominent neutral banks appear to be 
able to obtain overdraft facilities in London which, it is 
strongly suspected, are in certain cases being used for 
speculative operations. The education of some of our 
“authorised banks” in the mysteries of the international 
exchange market and in the shadier activities of certain 
of its Continental members is still far from complete. 


* * * 


Amsterdam remains the principal dealing centre for free 
sterling, and it is there that speculative activity in our 
currency is mainly concentrated. It has been evident, how- 
ever, that during the past three weeks heavy outright sell- 
ing of sterling has come from the Far East, a fact which 
confirms earlicr suspicions in the market that centres such 
as Shanghai have provided fairly substantial loopholes for 
the escape of funds from the sterling area. The free market 
in sterling and French francs (the two may be regarded 
as synonymous) has also been fed by the “ black ” market 
(the adjective is used advisedly) in smuggled notes. The 
extent of France’s land frontiers makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to enforce the restrictions against the export of capital 
in this form. Though the traffic may not have become 
disquietingly large, it cannot be denied that appreciable 
markets in French notes have sprung up in countries such 
as Belgium. The authorities in France and Britain are 
aware of this problem and are putting such obstacles as 
the present regulations allow in the way of the free and 
unconstitutional repatriation of such notes. There is 
another loophole for capital from the sterling area through 
foreign domiciled trust companies, which in fact hold 
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assets for British beneficiaries. It is to be hoped that the 
coming Budget will deal very firmly with this particular 
form of evasion. 


* * * 


Monthly or Weekly Making-up ?—The disturb- 
ances in the money market occasioned last week by the 
clearing banks’ monthly making-up should draw atten- 
tion to the faults of this war innovation. It will be re- 
membered that on the outbreak of the war it was decided 
to discontinue the publication of monthly clearing 
bank aggregate figures for the duration. There was an 
immediate and justifiable outcry against the inclusion of 
these vital figures in the statistical “ black out” which 
then descended upon the country. The Committee of 
Clearing Bankers relented and decided to continue the 
monthly figures but to change their basis by relating them 
to the final making-up of the month for each of the clear- 
ing banks concerned instead of to the average of the 
weekly making-up days in the month. The justification 
advanced for the change was that it would simplify the 
whole procedure of compiling the figures and that in the 
special circumstances created by the war the saving of 
clerical work was imperative. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the saving resulting from this change in the com- 
pilation of the monthly figures is more than negligible. 
Each bank continues to take out weekly figures for its own 
purposes. As a matter of domestic accounting and check- 
ing routine, the weekly making-up continues, though i 
may not be achieved with the detail and preparation that 
go to the compiling of the figures which are actually 
published. The case for the monthly making-up is not 
therefore particularly impressive 


* * * 


The case against it, on the other hand, is strong. It |} 
compelled a return to “ window-dressing” and to its 
attendant disturbance of the money market on a scale 
which had not been seen since the days of the gold 
standard. It stands to reason that when the clearing banks 
had four or five lots of figures to average in compiling 
their monthly statements they did not find themselves 
compelled by the emergence of an exceptional depletion 
of cash on one of the days in question to correct the 
position by severe calling from the market. They could in 
part rely on the position being evened up over the other 
making-up days in the month. That cushioning effect ot 
the weekly averages no magi obtains to-day. If on the 
effective monthly making- ‘up day the position promises to 
reveal a shortage of cash, it must immediately be corrected 
by the appropriate recall of money lent on the market. 
The impact of this monthly making-up is all the more 
felt as the selected days are the last making-up day of the 
month for each clearing bank. Their incidence therefore 
falls during a period when abnormal disturbances of the 
credit position from changes in the note circulation, pre- 
parations for dividend payments, etc., are usually at their 
maximum. This leads to yet another item in the case 
against the monthly making-up, namely that it photo- 
graphs the banking situation in a decidedly unnatural 
pose, when the figures tend to be distorted by purely tem- 
porary movements of funds. This appreciably affects the 
continuity of the new series with the pre-war figures and 
even invalidates the comparability of the new figures. 
This is therefore a case where the claims of statistical 
accuracy tally with those affecting the convenience and 
smooth functioning of the market. They do not appear 
to be effectively offset by the arguments hitherto pro- 
pounded for the monthly making-up and a return to the 
weekly averages would on balance seem desirable. 


* * * 


Silver Export Point.—The recent fluctuations in the 
free sterling-dollar rate have emphasised an important 
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aspect in the position of the London silver market which 
has received curiously little attention. It concerns the cal- 
culation of the effective sterling parities for silver in terms 
of the official United States price for imported metal. 
Hitherto these calculations have been made on the basis 
of the official dollar rate, and have yielded results show- 
ing that London prices of silver remained well above the 
American parities. The inward parity—the silver import 
point—need not concern us. The embargo on the import 
of silver into this country has given that figure no more 
than academic and nominal significance. But since silver is 
free to leave this country, the export point is one of prac- 
tical importance. That it has not yet entered into the day- 
to-day preoccupations of the market is partly due to the 
utilisation of the official sterling-dollar rate in its calcula- 
tion. But there is nothing in the exchange regulations to 
debar an American purchaser of silver in the London mar- 
ket from paying for his metal in sterling obtained in the 
free market. The effective export point is therefore one 
which moves not merely with changes in the official 
American Treasury price and with alterations in the costs 
of shipping silver across the Atlantic, but with the fluctua- 
tions in the free sterling-dollar rate. When that rate 
recently slumped against us to the low level of 3.453 the 
point was, in fact, reached at which it would have been 
theoretically feasible to buy silver in London and export 
it at a profit to the United States—provided the free mar- 
ket was used for the relevant exchange operation. It was 
a fleeting opportunity which does not appear to have been 
seized by any operators. But it is one which may recur, 
aided not necessarily by the movements in the exchange, 
but by those in the sterling price of silver. If, when it 
does, the Silver Purchase Act still stands, a basic line of 
defence for the sterling price of silver will be available 
at a level decidedly more reassuring—from the point of 
view of silver—than that indicated by the export point cal- 
culated on the official exchange rate. 


* * * 


Peseta Rates.._With the coming into force of the 
Anglo-Spanish Trade and Payments Agreement on April 
Ist the Bank of England began quoting two rates for 
pesetas. Both apply to the conversions under the clearing 
machinery set up by the agreement. The official rate has 
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remained at 38.60 pesetas to the £, and in addition there 
has been a so-called “ voluntary ” rate quoted at 45 pesetas 
to the £. The official rate is to apply to the payments of 
amounts due from this country to Spain for goods or 
freights where such debts are expressed in pesetas. The 
voluntary rate will apply to other items which have not 
yet been specified in detail between the British Clearing 
Office and its Spanish vis-d-vis, the Instituto Espafiol de 
Moneda Extranjera. It may, however, be assumed that it 
will cover such items as personal remittances and pay- 
ments made by British insurance companies in respect of 
claims arising from policies on Spanish property. The 
destruction caused by the civil war has left a relic of 
outstanding and, in many cases, as yet undecided claims 
of this kind. Their settlement will be effected through the 
clearing. The provisions for including the settlement of 
‘invisible ” items in the balance of payments of the two 
countries in the clearing is an interesting and significant 
advance in the scope which such agreements have hitherto 
covered. Moreover, the establishment of a “ two-decker ” 
tariff of exchange rates within the clearing is an interest- 
ing innovation in clearing technique. 


* * * 


Italy’s Gold Reserve.—Ever since October, 1935, 
the Bank of Italy has not published weekly returns of its 
position. They disappeared at that time with a host of other 
statistics on the economic and financial position in Italy. 
This fact gives additional interest to the occasional 
glimpses into the reserve position revealed by the annual 
reports of the central bank. The cabled summaries of the 
latest balance sheet reveal the following changes : — 

(In million Lire) 











End of End of End of 
1937 1938 1939 
Rae ice es a cae, 3,996 3,674 2,700 
Foreign CXCHANge — ...ecccceccees: 32 152 300 
BOER © indice cvesscs 4,028 3,826 3,000 
IN Ne cr ierrncghuncvendess 17,467 18,955 24,400 
Total sight liabilities ............ 18,933 20,676 26,900 
Ratio of cover to sight liabilities 21-3% 18-°3% 11-2% 


The cover behind the circulation continues to shrink at a 
rate which may not be disquieting measured in absolute 
terms, but which gains in significance when related to the 





MONEY MARKET NOTES 


THE officially quoted exchange rates 


tender—amounting 


to 49 per 


cent. there has been a big switch-over from 


have remained unchanged throughout 
the week.The unofficial rates have fluc- 
tuated in accordance with the fluctua- 
tions in sterling in New York. Lire, 
for instance, have moved up from 
68-70 at the end of last week to 
69-703, but Finnish marks and escudos 
have moved against the pound. 


* 


The money market has experienced 
extremely easy conditions after the tem- 
porary stringency of last week. The 
clearing banks have been exceptionally 
good buyers of bills, and the market, 
which obtained a rather better allot- 
ment quota at last week’s Treasury 


THE MONEY MARKET 


| Apr. 5,! Mar.28| Apr. 4, 








1939 1940 1940 
I PR ccccsvaisosoneee zz. >) om 
London Deposit Rate... | 12 lg | Ig 
Short Loan Rates : } 
Clearing Banks ooo | Agel*® | L=11gt | 1-114t 
Other6.......0cccccccccoree | 34-1 1 34-1 
Discount Rates : 
Treasury Bills (3 mth.) | lg llgo | Lis 
ee months’ bank | 
Se kisskecnineean eee 14-536! lao | Lis 
* Viz., lo per cent. for loans against Treasury Bills 


other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 44 per 
cent. for loans inst 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
end other gitt-oleed stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 

Viz., 1 cent. for loans against Treasury 
bills and British Government securities ; 114 per 
cent. for loans against other collateral. 


against 38 per cent.—has sold as many 
as they could. Some idea of the present 
plethora of money may be obtained 
from the results of the tender for the 
£1,000,000 Port of London Authority 
Bills. These, which run for six 
months, were placed at an average rate 
of 1s per cent. This is the same as the 
effective rate for the three months’ bank 
draft. Bond money has been easily 
obtainable at 3 per cent. 
* 

The Bank Return shows why the 
banks have been such eager buyers of 
bills. Owing partly to first of the month 
dividend disbursements, and partly to 
payments for Government contracts, 


THE BANK RETURN 


Apr. 5, | Mar. 20,) Mar. 27,' Apr. 3, 


1939 1940 1940 1940 
£mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. 
Issue Dept. 
Gold 226:°2 0:2 0:2 0:2 
Value per oz. 
ine ... 148s, 6d. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 
otes in cir- 
culation 491-4 540°6 543°1 542°4 
Banking Dep 
Reserve... 35°8 40-7 38-2 38°8 
PublicDeps.. 16-0 49-5 43-1 22:4 
Bnkrs’Deps., 91-9 98-1 98:0 | 120°8 
Other Deps. 40:5 41°8 42:2 | 41:4 
Govt. Secs. 100-3 133°6 134-2 | 137°6 
Dis. & Ads 8:5 7:2 6-1 3:2 
Other Secs. 21:5 26-0 23:0 23-2 
Proportion 24:1% 21-4% 20°8% 21-0% 


public to bankers’ deposits. The former 
are down by £20.7 millions, while 
bankers’ deposits are up by as much as 
£22.8 millions. They have also bene- 
fited slightly by the return of notes 
from circulation, although, since the 
Easter holiday was rapidly followed by 
the end of the month, this is being a 
much slower process than in normal 
years. The decline in the note circula- 
tion, in fact, only amounts to £0.7 
million. Government securities, on the 
other hand, are up by £3.4 millions, 
which probably represents Govern- 
ment borrowing on Ways and Means 
from the Bank to meet its first of the 
month requirements. 


THE BULLION MARKET 





Gold Silver 
Date | Price per oz. standard 
Price per siiaineiiainnidileciamtatiaiiiadatias 
ounce fine* | 

Cash | Two Mths, 

1940 s. d i | a 
Mar. 29 ... 168 0 | 20716 | 2019 
Apr. 1 ...... 168 0 | 20716 20716 
- a gesces 168 0 | 2014 20316 
a  hecece 168 0 | 205g 20516 
ay tines 168 0 | 20516 


20516 | 


* Bank of England’s official price. 
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growth in the circulation and other sight liabilities. In 
some ways, the meagreness of the reserve margin has been 
emphasised since the outbreak of the war by the exchange 
movements which followed it. The lira has not followed the 
belligerent currencies in their depreciation against gold, 
and consequently the evidence on the unimpressive reserve 
position has been reinforced by the increased over-valuation 
of the currency in the exchange markets. 


* * * 


Holland Revalues her Gold.—The recently enacted 
Gold Revaluation Act providing for the revaluation of 
the Netherlands Bank’s gold reserve is given effect to for 
the first time in the weekly return published this week 
and showing the position on April Ist last. The gold re- 
serve has risen from F1.1,023,055,000 to Fl.1,244,672,000, 
the increase being almost exactly accounted for by the 
recalculation of the reserve at 122 per cent. of the previous 
fixed gold price. The principal offsetting changes are an 
increase of F1.121,187,000 in deposits and a reduction of 
F1.55,451,000 in advances. The Act provided that part of 
the revaluation profit should be available for the general 
purposes of the Dutch Treasury, and in particular for 
covering special defence requirements. This allocation 
probably accounts for the increase in deposits. The balance 
was to be earmarked to the repayment of advances made 
by the Netherlands Bank to the Dutch Equalisation Fund. 


* * * 


Eastern Banking Results.—The ffour banks 
operating in India and other eastern countries whose 
accounts have appeared recently have certain balance- 
sheet changes in common, which may be directly attributed 
to the war. The figures of the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China are not comparable with last year’s 
as in the meantime the P. and O. Banking Corporation 
has been taken over, but even allowing for this factor the 
trend is the same as for the other three. For instance, all 
show rises in bills payable, amounting in three cases to 
about 100 per cent. At the annual meeting of the Char- 
tered Bank, Mr d’Anyers Willis explained that 
whereas before the war remittances from the East were 


INSURANCE 


ing interest rates, the net yield on the 
industrial funds showing a decline of 
4s. 1d. per cent. to £4 5s. 4d. per cent. 


Refuge Assurance.—A character- 
istic of the industrial-cum-ordinary 
offices last year was the relatively 
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chiefly sent home by air, they now come mainly by the 
much slower surface mail, with the result that outstand- 
ings are much heavier at any particular date. The general 
increase in deposits is also due both to more active busi- 
ness resulting from the war and the desire of the public 
in the countries concerned to keep their resources liquid. 
So far as assets are concerned, the banks have increased 
their liquidity correspondingly with the rise in deposits. 
Cash shows a general rise—in the case of the National 
Bank of India by as much as £2 millions—and securities 
are down. Advances are up in every case, so that the banks, 
while preserving a liquid position, have been able to meet 
the increased demands for credit. Taxation and war 
expenditure, however, have prevented this improved busi- 
ness from being reflected in profits. Those of the 
Chartered Bank and the Mercantile Bank of India show 
small rises, and those of the Eastern Bank and the National 
Bank of India equally small falls. With the exception of 
the Eastern Bank, whose dividend is reduced from 7s. to 
6s. a share, the dividends are maintained. 


* * * 


Bank of Scotland.—The fall in profits of £31,086 
to £274,548 shown by the Bank of Scotland for the year 
ending February 29th is easily explained by additional 
war expenditure and heavier taxation, for the balance sheet 
shows increases in all the profit-making items. Advances 
are up by £781,029 to £10,508,426, acceptances by 
£813,154 to £5,261,273 and bills discounted by {1,812,506 
to £2,395,436 (of which £2,000,000 consists of ‘Treasury 
bills). Investments, which, with the exception of £944,461, 
are all British Government securities or securities guar- 
anteed by the British Government, show an increase of 
£1,164,727; and their total of £26,841,526, together with 
cash and other quick assets, which amount to £13,254,262, 
make a sum which is equivalent to 77 per cent. of the 
bank’s liabilities to the public. The bank is, therefore, 
well able to meet the prospective increase in demands for 
credit. At the annual general meeting, Lord Elphinstone 
said that it was already giving assistance to the farmers 
in their efforts to increase their production of crops and 
was co-operating with the Scottish Office in plans for 
extending this assistance. 


NOTES 


Scottish Amicable.--The general 
view among life offices regarding 
prospects is indicated by the many 


smaller decline in new business in the 
industrial branch compared with the 
ordinary branch. Thus the industrial 
new business of the Refuge, the third 
largest of these offices, amounted to 
£14,325,800, or only £1,535,200 less 
than in 1938. In the ordinary branch, 
the decline was comparable with that 
of the ordinary offices—the total for 
1939 being £6,422,700. or £1.472.200 
less than the previous year. 

A slightly increased premium income 
was obtained in the industrial branch. 
despite the transfer of a relatively large 
volume of business to the State-owned 
company in Eire. Expenses in this 
branch fell from 32.83 per cent. of 
premiums in 1938 to 32.07 per cent. 
in 1939, although the war added to 
costs in several directions. The indus- 
trial surplus amounted to £1,028,600, 
an increase of £134,000 over the sur- 
plus in the previous year, and the allo- 



























cations both to policyholders and 
shareholders were increased from 
£454,400 to £514,000 and from 


£51,400 to £112,500, respectively. As 
in the previous year £250,000 from the 
surplus was transferred to investments 
reserve fund. The carry-forward at 
£152,000 was rather more than in the 
previous year (£138,800). The company 
shared in the general experience regard- 





In the ordinary branch, there was a 
decline in earned interest of 6s. 10d. 
per cent. net, the 1939 net yield being 
£3 12s. 7d. per cent. The surplus at the 
annual valuation was reduced from 
£1,775,800 in 1938 to £1,344,400 in 
1939, largely owing to the smaller 
amount brought forward. The direc- 
tors have adopted a different policy in 
the distribution of the ordinary sur- 
plus, compared with the industrial 
surplus. In 1938, £1,061,500 was allo- 
cated to policyholders and _ share- 
holders, but a bonus is not now de- 
clared—except for policies becoming 
claims during the year—and the allo- 
cation to policyholders is in conse- 
quence only £67,100, while share- 
holders are allotted £7,500. In conse- 
quence, the very large amount of 
£1,269,900 is carried forward against 
£464,300 a year ago. This will stand 
the company in good stead in the event 
of adverse repercussions caused by the 
war. The expense ratio in the ordinary 
branch, as in the industrial branch, was 
lower than in 1938—13.52 per cent. 
against 14.03 per cent. 

At present, market values of the 
assets in both the industrial and 
ordinary branches exceed book values, 
without taking account of the invest- 
ment reserves. 


cases in which interest bonuses have 
been reduced, and in some cases 
omitted, on policies becoming claims 
in the near future. The Scottish Amic- 
able has taken the very conservative 
course—against which no criticism can 
be advanced—of passing the interim 
bonuses for the present, though policies 
becoming claims during the remainder 
of the current quinquennial period will 
be entitled to participate in any 
bonuses that may be declared at the 
new valuation. This office suffered a 
fairly appreciable decline in the gross 
rate of interest (£4 17s. 11d. per cent. 
to £4 15s. 11d. per cent.) as well as 
in the net rate (£3 17s. 11d. per cent. 
to £3 13s. ld. per cent.). Thus higher 
taxation was reinforced by the general 
difficulties of obtaining a remunerative 
return on the funds. Such difficulties 
were aggravated by the new invest- 
ment of money, for the Scottish Amic- 
able life fund grew from £12,830,900 
to £13,124,400 during the year. The 
society transacted its business at an ex- 
pense ratio of 15.25 per cent. of pre- 
miums. New sums assured totalled 
£1,685,800 for the year, against 
£2,131,100 for 1938, but consideration 
money for annuities granted was 
£22,300 against £14,700. 
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Investment 


April Anticipations..-During the past week or two 
the market has made up in tone what it lacked in turn- 
over. But it is finding little support in advance of the 
90 per cent. call on the 3 per cent. War Loan, due on 
April 15th. And it is thinking hard about the stern facts 
which the Budget will disclose on April 23rd. In such 
circumstances, to have maintained a show of firmness is 
something of an achievement, particularly since the last 
week or two have witnessed the meeting of the Axis 
partners on the Brenner and an intensification of economic 
and acrial warfare. The promise that the Allies are 
stiffening their resolution, however, has provided some- 
thing of a tonic to counter all the blusterings from Berlin 
and any sense of discouragement at home. As the accom- 
panying chart suggests, however, the appearance of the 
War Loan—and possibly some of the attendant circum- 
stances of the issue, which were handled in a negative 
rather than a heartening manner—marked the temporary 
peak of the market’s progress since the end of September 





FIXED- INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares. 
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last year. Until the Budget hurdle is cleared, the market 
can at best expect to maintain its present firmness, add- 
ing, perhaps, small fractional gains from time to time. 
But whether the Budget, once out of the way, will afford 
much consolation to the market is another matter. Equity 
investors are hoping for some modification of E.P.T. 
which would limit some of the grosser anomalies which 
the tax now displays. But that relief, if it is granted, may 
well represent the utmost that the Chancellor can do by 
way of concession. Heavier taxation is expected, and will 
be received calmly. It may be significant that those annual 
pre-Budget victims of rumour—tobacco, brewing and dis- 
ulling shares—have so far exhibited little sign of nervous- 
ness. But the significance lies, not in any reduction of odds 
against increases in sumptuary taxation, compared with 
previous years, but in the market’s tacit admission that all 
branches of investment, from fixed-interest securities to 
the most vulnerable of equities, are now involved in the 
same task—of assisting to pay for the war. 


* * * 


British Overseas Airways.—Contrary to expecta- 
tion, British Overseas Airways, which took over the under- 
takings of Imperial Airways and British Airways on Mon- 
day last, has not made a public issue of stock, to which 
shareholders of the two companies were promised preferen- 
tial allotment. In a circular to shareholders of Imperial Air- 
Ways it is explained that the Treasury have decided that 


no public issue of stock can be made in present circum- 
stances, and the cash required for the purchase price has 
been raised by a private placing of stock. The terms of 
this placing have not been disclosed, but the amount in- 
volved is of the order of £34 millions, and the issue, of 
course, will carry Treasury guarantee. The loss of any 
preferential advantages will naturally not weigh heavily 
upon shareholders of the merged companies, since the 
Airways stock would in any case have been issued at gilt- 
edged rates and it carries no equity advantages. Yet it is 
difficult to see why shareholders of Imperial and British 
Airways, who are in any case to be paid out in cash, should 
not have been given an opportunity to subscribe for the 
new stock, for the method of private placing, coupled 
with cash payment to shareholders, appears to offer no 
advantages, so far as the protection of the capital market 
is concerned, over a public issue of stock to which share- 
holders in the two companies would have been accorded 
preferential treatment. Imperial Airways shareholders will 
receive a sum of 34s. 6.615d. per share, made up of the 
purchase price of 32s. 9d., together with interest at 4 per 
cent. for two years, less tax at the average rate of 6s. 3d. 
in the {. So the finance of overseas civil aviation is taken 
finally from the hands of the equity investor, who has 
perhaps learned the lesson in the 16 years’ history of Im- 
perial Airways that it is hazardous to put reliance upon 
relatively high dividends which are derived from subsidies 
from public funds. The Corporation’s future policy will 
have the advantage of adequate supplies of necessary 
capital at the cheapest rates. Its operating policy will not 
be a matter of direct investment concern—though it may 
perhaps be urged that the development of civil aviation 
is no less essential in wartime than in peacetime. The 
supply of civil aircraft from the De Havilland works must 
necessarily be limited in present circumstances, but it is 
desirable for that company—and essential for the Corpora- 
tion—that a certain number of such machines should be 
put into service even in wartime. 


* * * 


Brazilian Bond Payments.—This week, the Stock 
Exchange has witnessed the rare and pleasing spectacle of 
Brazilian bonds being marked ex interest. The schedule 
of payments is so devised that resumption of interest has 
been made on April Ist in respect of coupons due on that 
date two years ago, and a similar arrangement will apply 
for May lst coupons. On June Ist, coupons due on Decem- 
ber 1, 1937, are expected to be met, and on July Ist 
coupons due on January 1, 1938. The guiding principle 
is that payments begin on April Ist in respect of the last 
coupon due and unpaid after November 10, 1937, with 
suitable modifications for exceptional cases such as San 
Paulo Coffee 7’s. Some importance has been attached to 
the publication of a translation of Decree-Law No. 2085, 
which embodies the offer recently made by the Brazilian 
Government and recommended for acceptance by the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders. In particular, the con- 
firmation of the provision, embodied in the 1934 decree, 
that further foreign exchange supplies accruing to the 
Brazilian Government may be applied to the purchase 
of bonds below par, has been stressed. This point was, of 
course, made in the Council’s recent communiqué regard- 
ing the offer and was described in The Economist of 
March 16th as “ one of the most dubious principles which 
defaulting debtors have attempted to erect in recent 
years.” The possibility that the Brazilian Government may 
have available, in each of the four years of the scheme, 
substantial sums amounting to “several hundred 
thousands of pounds,” clearly has a bearing on the prospec- 
tive prices of Brazilian bonds, though it does not indicate 
whether the Brazilian authorities will redeem the maxi- 
mum amount of nominal debt—by buying low-grade 
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bonds—or whether they will concentrate on saving the 
largest amount in interest—by buying the senior issues. 
Whichever policy they adopt, they will be able to cancel 
debt at cut prices, by using funds which could otherwise 
have been applied to more generous interest payments 
than the agreement, in fact, affords. 


* * * 


Canadian Pacific Report.—Although the full report 
of Canadian Pacific Railway repeats the directors’ reasons 
for deciding against the declaration of a preference divi- 
dend for 1939, it throws no further light on the “ uncer- 
tainties of the present situation,” and merely emphasises 
“the impossibility, owing to war conditions, of predicting 
the effect of developments in the near future.” Preference 
stockholders must therefore continue to nurse their dis- 
appointment, and take consolation from the further rise 
in their stock to 453 this week. Freight traffic last year 
reached the highest level since 1930, and earnings from 
grain and grain products increased by $6,214,457, or 24.2 
per cent. Such was the benefit of the second largest Prairie 
wheat crop in history. In fact, it presented some embar- 
rassment to the railway, which last October had to impose 
a temporary stop on movements of grain from various 
points to the Lakehead elevators. By the end of the year, 
accordingly only 60 per cent. of the crop had been moved, 
compared with 70 per cent. in the previous year. The 
deferred benefit has presumably been seen in the substan- 
tial increase in gross receipts recorded in the first quarter 
of the current year. The report tells a story of improved 
operating efficiency and train loadings, a substantial re- 
duction in shipping income, and the minimum of progress 
in the achievement of co-operative economies with the 
Canadian National Railways. Holdings in United States 
lines now undergoing reorganisation have been written off 
from reserves, at a cost of $15,650,021, and several 
actions have been instituted by holders of “Soo” bonds 
who claim that Canadian Pacific’s interest guarantee 
should continue to run until the principal is repaid. Pay- 
ment was due—though it was not made—on July 1, 1938, 
on which date Canadian Pacific ceased to make interest 
payments under the guarantee. The company’s legal ad- 
visers, however, insist that a good defence can be entered 
to these claims, and in one case this has succeeded. Mean- 
while, there is a significant clue to the prospect of increased 
operations in the near future. A substantial increase was 
made in retirement of rolling stock last year, and during 
1940 the company proposes to spend $10,053,690 on new 
rolling stock—mainly freight cars—to provide for replace- 
ments and to enable the company to handle with greater 
economy “the increased business resulting from wartime 
activity.” Preference shareholders may reasonably retain 
their holdings on the expectation that, unlike last year, 
they will presently be allowed to share in these benefits. 


Company Notes 


I.C.I. Progress.—The profits announced in the 
preliminary statement of Imperial Chemical Industries 
for 1939 set up a new record for the company. They are 
the more impressive since they are struck after income 
tax, N.D.C. and E.P.T., and it is evident that last year 
provided highly successful trading conditions for the 
group. Profits after taxation have increased from 
£8,561,291 to £9,313,485, from which £2,000,000—the 
highest allocation yet recorded—is provided for central 
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obsolescence and depreciation fund, against £1,500,000 
in 1938. After providing for preference dividends, equi 

earnings amount to £5,647,381, against £5,395,210. 
Although the latest figure is apparently below that of 
1937, earnings adjusted for taxation are higher at 12.9 per 
cent. against 11.6 per cent. in 1938 and 12.5 per cent. in 
1937. These results are shown in the following table: ~ 


Years to December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 
£ £ € 

Profits after taxation ... 9,010,707 8,561,291 9,313,485 
Central obsolescence and 

depreciation fund ... 1,500,000 1,500,000 2,000,00( 
Preference dividends ... 1,663,512 1,666,081 1,666,104 
Ordinary stock: — 

I, eer eens 5,847,195 5,395,210 5,647,381 

SU Sedatviccucunuanss 4,284,158 4,032,149 4,032,149 

Earned (%) .......+: 12.5 11.6 12.9 

TUTTE  xasutusss 84 8 8 
General reserve 1,500,000 1,125,000 1,375,000* 
Workers’ Pensions ...... 172,000 172,995 180,049 
Carried foward ......... $56,179 621,245 681,428 

* Of which £1,000,000 to War Contingency Reserve. 


The directors have thus pursued a distinctly conservative 
dividend policy in maintaining the 8 per cent. payment. 
‘They have opened a’ new war contingency reserve with a 
transfer of £1,000,000, while £375,000 is transferred 
to general reserve. Stockholders will await the full report 
with whetted appetite, for, on the preliminary figures, it 
seems a fair inference that Imperial Chemical Industries 
should be well secured from the earnings aspect, even if 
dividends may be regarded as semi-fixed in wartime. The 
£1 ordinary stock units at 32s. 3d. yield £5 2s. 6d. per 
cent. 


United Molasses Dividend.—On an annual basis 
the 283 per cent. dividend declared this week by United 
Molasses Company for the fifteen-month period to De- 
cember 31st last is equivalent to 224 per cent. per annum, 
as paid for the year to September, 1938. In addition to 
this distribution, however, a 10 per cent. tax-free payment 
is to be made from capital reserves, whose nature is not 
specified. The preliminary statement discloses that capital 
profits amounting to £145,225 were obtained during the 
fifteen months. The special distribution, however, will re- 
quire £195,450. Consolidated trading profits for the fifteen 
months amounted to £1,622,911, against {1,157,321 for 
the previous year. Taxation absorbs £495,818, against 
£279,607, and depreciation calls for a provision of 
£244,055, against £205,701. The net profit for the fifteen- 
month period is accordingly £883,038, compared with 
£672,013 for the previous twelve months. The molasses 
business came under Government control on January Ist, 
and the company now acts as agent for the Ministry of 
Supply. A subsidiary company has meanwhile been formed 
to take over the tanker fleet, which has been fully employed 
since the beginning of the war. Shareholders will look 
forward to receiving some indication in the forthcoming 
report regarding the financial terms on which control of the 
molasses business has been arranged. 


* * * 


Provision Store Trading.—-Interesting light has 
been thrown on the course of trading in 1939 by Sir 
George Schuster at the Home and Colonial and Maypole 
Dairy meetings. In the 32 weeks to August 19th last year 
trading was normal, and the favourable and unfavourable 
factors in the last ten weeks of the year had can- 
celled out. It was the intervening period of ten weeks 
between mid-August and the end of October which pro- 
vided last year’s rise in profits. Abnormal public buying 
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was coupled with a small addition to profit resulting 
from the sale of stocks (though not at full replacement 
costs) bought at a lower price level. This ten-week period, 
in fact, produced profits sufficient to meet part of the 
heavy cost of E.P.T. While Sir George disclaimed any 
wish to complain of war burdens in general, he emphasised 
—what is readily apparent from the companies’ profits 
records—that their E.P.T. position is unfortunate. And he 
pointed to the irony that the Home and Colonial would 
be unable to gain from the war owing to Government re- 
strictions and yet was confronted with a heavy liability 
for a tax intended to absorb the bulk of such increased 
profits. The future outlook of the group is bound up with 
the effect of Government regulations, the volume of turn- 
over, the interpretation of (and possibly changes in) 
E.P.T., and rates of wages. But in the long run the de- 
cisive factor is turnover, and the problem may increasingly 
be to maintain it as the war proceeds. 


* * * 


Alliance Trust Results.-This company’s satisfac- 
tory record has been well maintained. Revenue for the year 
to January 31, 1940, at £668,301, is only 1 per cent. 
lower than £676,493 obtained in 1938-39. After charging 
taxation (£151,161, against £137,090), together with a 
reduced sum for loan and debenture interest and the usual 
preference dividends, earnings for the ordinary stock are 
£286,327, against £282,168, equivalent to 42.3 per cent., 
against 36.6 per cent. The maintained 25 per cent. divi- 
dend is thus covered with an enhanced margin, and after 
again placing £100,000 to general contingent fund, the 
carry-forward is increased by £17,186. The report ex- 
plains that revenue collections continued at a satisfactory 
level up to the outbreak of war, and that although some 
dividends were subsequently reduced, they had been largely 
offset by higher sterling proceeds from the company’s 
dollar income. It is stressed, however, that the outlook for 
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Yield (3:718 dwts. per ton) 
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EXTRACT OF ANNUAL REPORT TO 31st DECEMBER, 1939. 


Capital Expenditure—Amount expended in excess of Fixed Loan from General Mining and Finance 


Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of outstanding Liability as at 31st July, 1939 


Interest—On Fixed Loan from General Mining and Finance Corporation, Ltd. 
Ordinary Dividends Nos. 16 and 17, totalling 25 per cent. 
Deferred Dividends Nos. 7 and 8, cotalling £7 ls. 8d. per share 


Ore Reserve.—The fully developed ore reserve, as recalculated at the 31st December, 1939, amounted to 10,447,000 tons of an average 
10,750,000 tons at 4-4 dwts. over 44 inches.) 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretary, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
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1940-41 is less promising, and some reduction in earning 
power may result from restrictions on the scope of opera- 
tions imposed by wartime measures. There is some 
evidence in the balance sheet, in fact, of a small reduction 
in earning assets. The decline in investments from 
£11,657,904 to £11,455,860 is larger than the contingent 
fund allocation of 1939-40, and cash has risen from 
£17,625 to £128,978. On the other side of the balance 
sheet, debentures and short loans outstanding have fallen 
from £2,558,475 to £2,454,745. if funds cannot be speedily 
reinvested at satisfactory rates at home, ordinary stock- 
holders clearly have nothing to lose if they are applied to 
the reduction of loan debt. The depreciation on the port- 
folio of only 2.81 per cent. below book values is sufficient 
evidence of the Trust’s impressive financial strength, and 
there is considerable cover for the dividend. At 485 the 
ordinary stock yields £5 3s. per cent. 


* * * 


Higher Rubber Profits.—The transformation‘ in 
the commodity markets since war began is well brought 
out by a number of recent rubber company results. Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust results, of course, are 
subject to a time-lag, and for 1939 total profits of £194,260 
compare with £274,725 in 1938. The only hint in these 
accounts of the much improved outlook for rubber profits 
lies in the decision to maintain the 10 per cent. dividend 
by adding £40,000 from dividend equalisation reserve to 
the 7.7 per cent. earned for the equity out of current 
revenue. But plantation companies whose accounts run to 
December 31st last provide a real indication of recovery. 
When comparison is made with the disappointing results of 
September 30th companies, it is clear that the inclusion 
of four months, against only one month of war, has defi- 
nitely turned the scale. Prices rather than output have 
made the difference. Among this week’s reports, Gula- 
Kalumpong Rubber show total profits of £55,969 against 
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£45,503, while exports amounted to 3,129,421 Ibs., against 
2,903,636 lbs. The rise in equity earnings, from 6.4 per 
cent. to 7.1 per cent. is small, but it justifies a 1 per 
cent. increase in the dividend to 6 per cent. Highlands and 
Lowlands (whose revenue is derived partly from palm oil) 
report total proceeds from both crops of £82,726, against 
£74,823, and have declared a 10 per cent. dividend, against 
8 per cent., out of earnings which are 1.8 per cent. higher 
at 11.7 per cent. The preliminary statement of London 
Asiatic reveals a net revenue of £139,335, against £108,714 
and a repeated 10 per cent. dividend. The rate of output 
and the course of prices may not in future justify the 
extravagant hopes of some rubber investors, but it is un- 
deniable that current output and prices promise very satis- 
factory results during 1940. 


Mining Reports 


Geduld, East Geduld, and Grootvlei.—The annual 
report of Geduld Proprietary Mines shows a further decline 
in the ore reserves, both by tonnage and by grade, but the 
net profit for the year records a slight improvement. 
Geduld holds over 36 per cent. of the capital of East 
Geduld, and income from this holding, including a small 
amount from Grootvlei, amounted to £462,000, whilst the 
annual mining profit was £1,326,000. Geduld will gradually 
become more and more dependent upon its holding in East 
Geduld. In spite of the reduced development footage 
which was carried out, the ore reserves of East Geduld were 
maintained and amounted to 11,500,000 tons, averaging 5.7 
dwt., or nearly seven years’ supply to the mill. ‘This mine 
is in a very strong position, with the anticipation of a long 
and prosperous career. For last year dividends totalling 
13s. 6d. were paid, upon which basis the yield is 6.2 per 
cent., and the shares are among the soundest South African 
mining investments. The Grootvlei ore reserves rose by 
1,500,000 tons and now amount to 5,250,000 tons, averag- 
ing 5.5 dwt. The plant is now milling at the rate of over 
90,000 tons a month, compared with a nominal capacity of 
80,000 tons. The company entered the dividend-paying 
stage, and dividends totalling 3s. were paid during the year. 
The mine seems to be getting well into its stride, and the 
percentage of payability in the western portion of the pro- 
perty is clearly very high. It will be interesting to see how 
the position develops to the east, towards the Palmietkuil 


property. 
* * * 


Van Dyk Consolidated Mines.—The mining report 
of Van Dyk shows ore reserves of 2,600,000 tons averag- 
ing 5.6 dwt., representing an increase of 350,000 tons and 
a decline in grade of 0.2 dwt. compared with the previous 
year. In certain parts of the property, faulting and narrow 
reef widths caused development problems, but these have 
been overcome. In common with the majority of Rand 
companies, Van Dyk suffered severely from shortage of 
labour towards the end of last year. Van Dyk is a very 
large property, and as underground conditions have 
recently been improved by the completion of the ventila- 
tion incline, development should now go ahead more 
rapidly. The monthly tonnage now being milled is over 
90,000, against the nominal milling capacity of 
80,060, and costs last year fell by Sd. to 22s. 10d. per 
ton. Dividends totalling 1s. 6d. were paid, on which basis 
the yield is only 5.3 per cent., but distributions should 
expand in the future. 


* * * 


Durban Deep.—Another highly successful year is 
revealed in the annual report. Available ore reserves were 
increased by 556,000 tons, and now amount to 6,167,000 
tons, averaging 4.5 dwt. The new shaft in the western sec- 
tion of the property is now in commission, and should 
enable development in this important sector to be rapidly 
pushed ahead. The combined reduction plants are now 
capable of handling 200,000 tons a month; the tonnage 
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milled has been gradually increasing, and amounted to 
177,000 tons for March. Dividends totalling 2s. 9d. were 
paid for last year, upon which basis the yield is 4.6 per 
cent. The expansion programme is, however, still in pro- 
gress, and increasing dividends may be expected. A mere 
glance at the underground plan shows that a vast amount 
of ground is available for development, and the mine has 
attractive long-term investment prospects. 


* * * 


Brakpan, and South African Land.—The ore 
reserves for Brakpan last year showed a decline of 58,000 
tons to 7,024,000 tons, or four years’ supply to the mill, 
and a fall of 0.2 dwt. in grade, to 5.41 dwt. Another 
unfavourable factor was that the ore mined from the 
reserves was above their present average value. The mine 
should have a fairly long life, but its peak of prosperity 
has probably been reached. Dividends totalling 3s. 6d. 
were paid, upon which basis the yield is 7.1 per cent. The 
company holds 361,067 shares in the adjoining South 
African Land, and every additional 1s. dividend on South 
African Land represents 0.94d. per Brakpan share. As 
South African Land paid 6s. for last year, no material 
improvement can be expected in the Brakpan dividend 
from this source. The South African Land report is highly 
satisfactory; reserves increased by 466,000 tons to 
3,487,000 tons, with a slight improvement in grade to 
6.06 dwt. The reduction plant is now running to its 
nominal capacity of 100,000 tons a month, but the plant 
could probably considerably exceed this tonnage. On last 
year’s dividend the shares offer a yield of 6.2 per cent. 
The mine is capitalised at £12 millions, as against {11 
millions for Brakpan, and South African Land would 
appear to be a more promising new producer as compared 
with its elderly parent, Brakpan. 


* * * 


Daggafontein and E. Daggafontein.—A satisfactory 
year’s development is shown in the annual report 
of Daggafontein. Ore reserves increased by 183,000 tons 
to 8,185,000 tons averaging 6.40 dwt.—a position which is 
the more satisfactory since ore mined from the reserves 
was 0.4 dwt. below the average value. The position of the 
mine appears most promising for a long and profitable 
career: dividends of 2s. 93d. were paid on the 5s. shares, 
on which basis the yield is 6.7 per cent. The company has 
449,892 shares in the adjoining East Daggafontein, but as 
every ls. dividend on East Daggafontein represents only 
about jd. per Daggafontein share, this interest is not of 
major importance. Development on East Daggafontein was 
highly satisfactory, and the ore reserves increased by over 
699,000 tons to 2,301,000, with a slight improvement in 
grade to 6.24 dwt. Kimberley Reef development was 
accelerated with very promising results. Crushing started 
in June last, and the nominal capacity of the plant of 
60,000 tons a month has been attained, but, in view of the 
strong ore reserve position and general prospects, it has 
already been decided at this early stage to increase the 
capacity to 80,000 tons a month. The main portion of the 
capital expenditure for the current year will be incurred 
in this expansion of the reduction plant. East Daggafon- 
tein is at present capitalised at under {6 millions, as 
against {14 millions in the case of Daggafontein, and with 
the near approach of its dividend-paying career, East 
Daggafontein is a very promising newcomer to the big 
mines of the Rand. 


* * * 


City Deep.—yYears of work have been required to 
put this old mine into a sound position underground, and 
the new shaft in the eastern section has greatly improved 
ventilation. The annual report shows that City Deep had 
another successful year, the ore reserves rising to 3,977,000 
tons, averaging 5.1 dwt., an improvement both in tonnage 
and in grade. The ore reserves represent over three years’ 
supply to the mill. Serious labour shortage during the year 
resulted in 74,000 tons of low grade ore being taken from 
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Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 3list DECEMBER, 1939 Cr. 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES PROPERTY AND ASSETS 
To Capital Account F : By Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Reservoirs and Ventures 
Registered 2,200,000 shares of 5s. each £550,000 0 0 GE CORE, IONS GOPROCIRNION so 0inssccasiincicdeddvedsdéssiccdadedéstedscceee £37,827 16 4 
Less 49,005 shares of 5s. each in reserve 12,251 5 UW ie 


Issued 2,150,995 shares of 5s. each ... {537,748 15 0 








» Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below market value at 31st De- 























cember, 1939, or where unquoted at Directors’ valuation— 
Shares of 
; 368,409 Blyvooruitzicht G.M. Co., Ltd. ............... 10s. 
» Investment Reserve Account = son Fae Gils Teen Lao 7} 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1938 ... 3,763,915 8 0 Aas! 2 ity 4, td, , *asgesesecascccssecsesecececconse 4 } 
\dd—Amount transferred from Appropriation _85,407 Consolidated M.R. Mines & Es ‘1 | 
Account--For net amount expended on new of 1,746 Crown Mines, Ltd. ; 10s | 
investments purchased during the year in 83,200 Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. . os } | 
excess of investments sold, etc. ............... 138,428 4 6 301,777 Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd. ............... 10s. | | 
? 143,230 East Daggafontein Mimes, Ltd. ............... 10s. | | 
3,902,343 12 6 118,591 East Rand Proprietary Mines, Ltd. .... 10s. | } 

Deduct—Depreciation written off investments 27,322 Ferreira Estate Co., Ltd. datuainihes Is. | 
less amount realised by the sale of invest- 58,904 Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. ..............eseceeeeeee ; £1 | } 
ments in excess of the book value thereof . 266,867 9 3 43,197 Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Ltd. ... £1 | 

omemenneni — 3.635.476 3 3 131,366 Holfontein (T.C.L.) G.M. Co., Ltd. . A. 10s. | 
; , 83,528 Do. do. do B. 10s. 
» Shareholders fa eo  —, ; 
For Dividends declared but unpaid wee 942,077 9 3 ting ace Froprietary 4 me ) 1 S 
w» Creditors, Accrued Liabilities and Contingency 67,324 Libanon G.M. Co., Ltd. . 10s. 
ee cae Saree Oe 49,825 Marievale Consolidated Mines, Ltd 10s. i 
—_————— 1,270,360 19 2 35,072 Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, Ltd. 5s. 
» Balance of Appropriation Account— 103,309 Modderfontein East, Ltd. ... fl 
Unappropriated i a 952,289 5 } ~97,795 New Modderfontein G.M. Co., Ltd 10s 
195,113 North Venezuelan Petroleum Co., Ltd , 13s. 4d. | 
61,911 Nourse Mines, Ltd. ............... sasnnene fl >£3,642,757 18 4 
37,130 Palmietkuil G.M. Co., Ltd. .... sininiaeane 10s. | 
41,167 Pretoria Portland Cement Co., Ltd. ....... , £1 
113,822 Rietfontein (No. 11) Gold Mines, Ltd. ...... 10s. 
147,2 Rose Deep, Ltd. . Fatih ceanaaites ; £1 
56,250 Siparia Trinidad Oilfields, Ltd. .......,....... #1 
71,457 South African Coal Ests. (Witbank), Ltd.... £1 | 
44,978 The Hume Pipe Co. (S.A.), Ltd............006 10s. } 
12,400 The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., Ltd. él | 
£248,000 The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., Ltd. | 
ge ae ee re seseee 6% Debs, 
Shares of 
92,000 Tocuyo Oilfields of Venezuela, Ltd. ......... £1 
65,783 Transvaal Con. Land & Explor. Co., Ltd.... 10s, 
39,908 Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. ..... 1 
81,408 Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Ltd. shies 10s. 
Contingent Liabilities 43,303 Venterspost G.M. Co., Ltd....... 10 
12,830 Vlakfontein G.M. Co., Ltd sateen LOs 
There are Contingent L abilities in ire pect of 408,712 Vogelstruisbult G.M. Areas, Ltd | | 
omimitments to guarantee and subscrii tor 91,650 Welgedacht Exploratic n Co., Ltd 10s 
hares in and to finance certain undertakings 126.366 West Rand Consolidated Mines, Ltd 10s 

ind for contracts open for the pply of 46,987 Witbank Colliery, Ltd........... : fl ’ | 

tores, etc. 
7 Sundry Shares, Debentures, et lecessecseereee 438,321 13 7 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies ‘ 54,317 10 0 
» Buildings, Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, etc. . 900 4 0 
» Debtors and Debit Balances— 
Advances to Subsidiary Companies ..... ‘ 3,128 13 lo 
Advances to other Companies, etc. oseees ee ; 147,597 7 10 
Payments on account of mining supplies in stock and in transit ae 
for account of sundry mining companies waa ee 23,055 a 6S 
Current Accounts, Loans and Payments in Advance, etc. ....... 2,205 7 7 
oe Deposits, Fixed and Om Call] ............0...sccccsececccececcescsecseesen 1,268,859 11 7 
» Government Stocks, etc, .................. irectemnciodaete’ Sa 2 oa 
» Cash at Bankers and in Hand ....... eeGiaendaletiestensanie 23,055 5 6 
» Dividends to be received on Shareholdings 501,030 11 6 
46,395,875 2 6 £6,395,875 2 6 
———<—<—— —_——— 
Dr. APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Taxation ... ie maims ; a a acces £96008 11 S By Balance Unappropriated— 
» Dividend Account As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1938 eect (944,565 0 6 

Dividend No. 72 of 80 per cent. on 2,150,995 shares of 5s. each 
(£537,748 15s. Od.), declared 13th June, 1939—£430,199 0 0 » Balance of Profit and Loss Account- 

Dividend No. 73 of 80 per cent. on 2,150,995 shares of 5s. each : 1 — 92c ‘ ”) 19 
£537,748 15s Od.), declared 14th December, 1939-— For the year ended 3lst_Dec mber, 1939 nasiees 1,041,5¢ l + 
£430,199 0 O gens go Pocceveesdiddeseedeccdesédeccsedesesenesedee 860,398 0 0O meni ‘. 

; : 129 49 WG BOI hoi osc ce tcctise etn civecesicmiccdeeseccecne 702 1 2 
» Amount transferred to Investment Reserve Account ws. 138,428 4 6 » Forfeited Dividends Acc 
See Balance Sheet. . 
Nott The abo: Accounts have been drawn up in accordance with 
» Balance Unappropriated—31st December, 1939 the normal practice of the Company, any provision for the 
Carried to Balance Sheet. saved wetness COee §& I depreciation of Property, Shares and Debentures, etc., and t ie 
result of transactions therein during the year having been dealt 
with through the Investment Reserve Account shown im thx 
Balance Sheet 
/ 1,986,768 1 oO 41,986,768 l 7 


The Full Report and Accounts, with general plan of properties, may be obtained from the London Secretaries, 
A. MOIR & CO., 4 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 2. 











surface dumps, which have now been depleted, but the 
mine is now in a position fully to supply the mill, pro- 
vided the labour supply is adequate. The company should 
have a prosperous career for many years to come. 


* * * 


Rose Deep.—This is an old mine, but there is still 
a large area in depth to be opened up. The annual report 
reveals that in spite of the shortage of labour, resulting 
in restriction of underground development, the available 
ore reserves were more than maintained at 2,400,000 tons 
averaging 4 dwt., which was a decline of 0.1 dwt. in grade. 
The reserves represent somewhat under three years’ supply 
to the mill. Development was again mainly confined to the 
southern section of the property, but very erratic values 
were disclosed. Capital expenditure will continue to be 
heavy during this year,.after which the long programme of 
reorganisation of underground conditions and modifica- 
tions of the reduction plant, which has been carried on 
for some years past, will be complete. The company should 
then be in a position to enter a steady dividend-paying 
career for some years to come. This is a mine which could 
clearly be included among those which should benefit 
ao the new mining regulations regarding the price of 
gold. 


* * * 


De Beers Report. — Recovery in the diamond 
market during 1939, in spite of four months of war, has 
increased De Beers’ profits on diamond account by 62 per 
cent., from £656,473 to £1,065,362, and after including 
other income total profits show an increase of £201,849 
to £1,824,756. This improvement, however, appears large 
only in relation to 1938, and comparison with the three 
good preceding years is less favourable. The surplus, in 
fact, barely covers payment of a year’s preference dividend. 
This is shown in the following table: — 


Years ended December 31 


1937 1938 1939 

‘ . £ £ 
From diamond account ......... 2,536,603 656,473 1,065,362 
kk cukcndasssavinceese 3,478,991 1,622,907 1,824,756 
Diining Empenscs...........20002020- 821,264 805,097 755,218 
cn ccaccndsienneiae 220,000 8,000 55,000 
All other expenses ............... 173,467 180,241 215,992 
Earned for dividends ............ 2,264,260 629,588 798,546 
Preference dividends............. 2,000,000 400,000 800,000 
Deferred dividend............ 860,842 (30%) aie ~ 
Plant, etc., expend. reserve .... “ 200,000 sxe 
ST EE asecckscssiassresnese 732,764 762,352 773,597+ 


+ After special credit of £12,699. 


The past year has seen certain changes in the company’s 
investments, but these are of an internal character which 
do not affect the interests of the group as a whole. Opera- 
tions at the New Jagersfontein mine are ceasing owing to 
the exhaustion of tailings, and the property is being 
leased to De Beers, who have acquired 250,000 Diamond 
Corporation shares in return for £250,000 44 per cent. 
debentures of that Corporation. The latter will in future 
provide the principal source of revenue for New Jagers- 
fontein. A larger transaction arises out of De Beers’ acqui- 
sition of the Anglo-American and Barnato interests in 
Diamond Corporation. It was agreed in connection with 
this transaction that Consolidated Diamond Mines of 
South-West Africa should be allowed to participate in 
the purchase, and Consolidated Diamond are in fact taking 
over 687,500 Diamond Corporation shares from De Beers 
in return for £687,500 Consolidated Diamond 5 per cent. 
debentures to be issued. Thus there is a net reduction in 
De Beers’ holding of Diamond Corporation shares of 
£437,500. Other transactions include acquisitions of 
£60,950 in diamond mining companies, and a reduction 
from £732,000 to £467,000 in Diamond Corporation 43 per 
cent. debentures. Satisfactory sales have so far been re- 
ported in 1940, and a publicity campaign has been opened 
in the U.S.A. Speculative operators have taken due note 
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of these current prospects and De Beers’ preference shares 
have now advanced to 10}. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week, our 
usual table of profit and loss accounts, on page 667, shows 
a rise in both gross and net profits of 58 companies by 
154 and 144 per cent. to £6,324,000 and £3,471,000 re- 
spectively. Although the list includes some very satisfac- 
tory results, the rate of improvement in net profits is 
weighted somewhat by the more normal 1939 profits of 
companies who experienced heavy losses in 1938. Aggre- 
gate total profits of 610 companies reporting in 1940 to 
date are £131,725,000, against £125,496,000, a rise of 
5 per cent., while net profits are 33 per cent. lower at 
£72,660,000. The week’s results are discussed in preceding 
Notes and on page 638 under the heading “ Shorter 
Comments.” 

+ 7 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of im- 
portant company meetings held this week commence on 
page 644 of this issue. The position of Mercantile Bank 
of India, National Bank of India and the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China is described in the Note on 
page 628. Lord Elphinstone’s address at the Bank of 
Scotland meeting is referred to on page 625, while Sir 
George Schuster’s review of current business conditions 
at the Maypole Dairy meeting is outlined on page 630. 
Sir P. Malcolm Stewart’s discussion of Associated Portland 
Cement prospects is referred to on page 623. At the 
Refuge Assurance meeting, Mr J. Wilcock Holgate out- 
lined the reasons of wartime caution which had prompted 
the directors to carry forward the whole of the surplus in 
the ordinary branch. Mr Arthur L. Hunt, at the Wesleyan 
and General Assurance meeting, described the new type 
of guaranteed bonus policy which the Society has recently 
introduced. Sir Alexander Roger reported to British In- 
sulated Cables shareholders that a record balance of orders 
was on the books, and that in certain departments at least 
capacity output would be required for many months to 
come. Record production and sales were reported to British 
Aluminium stockholders by Mr R. W. Cooper, and in- 
creased production is being energetically sought. Sir 
Felix J. C. Pole emphasised the importance for Associated 
Electrical Industries of securing as much export business as 
possible, and reported a record number of employees and 
unfilled orders for the group exceeding £19 millions. At 
the British Ropes meeting, Mr Herbert Smith reported that 
although the company was receiving its share of Govern- 
ment wire contracts, the improved results of last year were 
by no means wholly derived from war work. Ericsson Tele- 
phones shareholders were informed that the company’s 
plant was being used to an ever-increasing extent on con- 
tracts for the Defence Ministries. At the Telephone and 
General Trust meeting, Sir Alexander Roger reported that 
the year had started well and that it was hoped at least to 
maintain the strong position of the company. Addressing 
shareholders of Automatic Telephone and Electric, Sir 
Alexander stressed the importance of telephone develop- 
ment even in wartime, and welcomed the formation of the 
Export Council. Mr Arthur I. Phillips informed share- 
holders of Godfrey Phillips that in his judgment the two 
increases of 2s. per pound in tobacco duty last year had 
not tended towards any change of tobacco consumption 
nor in the choice of brands. The chairman of Maple and 
Company discussed the effect of the war upon the high- 
class furnishing business. Satisfactory figures were reported 
to Provincial Cinematograph Theatres shareholders despite 
the increased expenses incurred in the early stages of the 
war. The president of the Halifax Building Society declared 
that the outbreak of war at no time led to panic with- 
drawals, and that after the initial shock withdrawals speedily 
returned to normal dimensions. A large increase in pro- 
duction was reported at the recent meeting of Coal Mines 
of Salotarjan. Mr A. A. Jamieson’s review to Vickers 
shareholders included a reminder of the problems which 
will arise for the group after the war. At the Clerical, 
Medical and General Life Assurance meeting, Sir Francis 
Smith gave a candid warning regarding next year’s 
bonus possibilities. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE year’s revenue return and the 
stimulating effect of Mr Churchill's 
week-end speech, with its promise of 
an intensified war effort, cheered the 
market on Monday, though it did not 
bring any noticeable increase in busi- 
ness. Turnover has indeed remained at 
an extremely low level, but during the 
earlier part of the week prices in 
general remained firm and were only 
slightly checked by the political re- 
ports from Paris. 

Gilt-edged showed an advance of up 
to half a point on Monday, Old War 
Loan rising by vs. A further gain was 
recorded on Tuesday when the stock 
closed at 993, but the mid-week check 
resulted in a slight fractional decline. 

In the foreign bond market Brazilian 
issues provided a feature, for a num- 
ber were marked ex interest on Tues- 
day for the first time in several years. 
Japanese issues reacted, but there was 
some transient demand for Chinese 
issues. 

Expectations of increased charges 
still sustained the home rail market, 
and some fairly substantial rises were 
seen on Tuesday in the equity stocks. 
Emphasis later tended to be placed on 
the preference issues, 


* 


The industrial market has _ been 
thoroughly dull, with a fairly steady 
undertone to prices, but a shrinking 
turnover. Conditions have tended to 
become more subdued as the week pro- 
gressed. Movement has not been uni- 
form, however, through all sections, 
and demand remains selective. Iron 
and steel and engineering shares were 
very quiet. Prices were mostly firmer 
where changed at all in the earlier part 
of the week, and then reacted slightly. 
Electrical equipment issues were dull, 
while in the supply section many shares 
lost a few pence. The rather brighter 
tendency in the motor and motoring 
equipment group continued, and air- 
craft shares made a mixed showing. 
The upward trend in textiles was re- 
sumed, Lancashire Cotton being par- 
ticularly firm. Rayon shares also ad- 
vanced. Brewery shares wavered as 
taxation fears advanced and receded, 
while tobacco issues tended to harden. 
In the miscellaneous section, moderate 
strength was shown by some of the 
leaders. Imperial Chemical rose in ad- 
vance of the dividend announcement, 
and United Molasses responded to 
news of the 10 per-cent. cash bonus. 


* 


Oil shares began quite well, and then 
changed only fractionally, but on 
Thursday Continental selling of some 
of the leaders affected sentiment, and 
prices were marked down. Burmah Oil 
continued to be supported. Rubber 
shares were irregular and quiet, and 
then lost fractionally under the in- 
fluence of the Continental bourses. Tea 
shares were irregular, though the mar- 
ket has become rather less stagnant. 

In the mining market, the early 
cheerfulness in Kaffirs was not sus- 
tained, but prices were firm except for 
small declines in mid-week following 
a number of fractional gains on Wed- 


nesday. Cape support assisted market 
sentiment. Diamond shares did not 
hold the small gains made early in the 
week, while little interest was shown in 
Rhodesian copper shares. Tin shares 
did not respond to the better tendency 
in the metal price. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres. 
1940 Total py 


Bargainst 7939 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 


| shares* int.t 


Mar. 29... 4,025 5,295 77:6 1249 
April 1... 5,113 6,840 70°F 125-0 
ee 4,635 5,645 7e°? 125-0 
-— one 4,651 5,585 77:9 125-0 
99 Aue 4,554 4,660 4 124°9 
1540 

High...... eee eee 80 6 126-1 
Feb. 29 Feb. 1 

Low...++0+ eee eee 74:1 117-6 


Jan.17 Jan. 2 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. 
1935 = 100. +1938 = 100, 


* July 1, 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The tables of fixed interest and 
ordinary share indices and yields be- 
low suggest that price movements 
during March were mainly in the 
nature of readjustments after the up- 
ward movement during February. Gilt- 
edged stocks were adversely affected by 
the indifferent circumstances which 
prevailed when dealings began in the 
new War Loan, but debenture and 
preference issues experienced small 
gains, and are still in restricted supply. 
Equities were in the majority of cases 
marked slightly lower, the downward 
trend in the aircraft manufacturing 
and building material groups being 
continued to lower levels. By contrast, 
the index for coal shares reached 100.2 
against 76.9 a year ago. The home rail 
index registered a further increase to 
59.9 compared with 57.2 last month. 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 100) 
Group 
and No. of Securities 
Mar. 28,| Feb. 27, | Mar. 26, 
1939 1940 1940 


Fixed Interest 


212% Consols....... : 120-5 132-0 128-9 
Prod. ind. debs. (21) | 109-3 107-3 109-2 
Prod. ind. pref. (53) | 100-8 103-2 103-5 
Ordinary Shares 
Insurance (10)......... | 109°7 101-3 98-7 
Aircraft Manfg. (5) ... 83-4 59-1 57-4 
Building Materials (6) 70-2 54:3 49-0 
SE GE  dvacecuceuneses 76:9 98:3 100-2 
Iron and Steel (18) ... 53-7 59-2 55-8 
Home Rails (4) ...... 35°8 57-2 59-9 
a eee 55-5 45-9 44:7 
Yields (%) 
Group 
Mar. 28,| Feb. 27, | Mar. 26, 


1939 | 1940 1940 


Fixed Interest 


210% Consols ......... 3°70 3°38 3°46 
Prod. ind. debs. ...... 4°43 4°50 4:42 
Prod. ind. pref. ...... 4°69 4°63 4-60 
Ordinary Shares 

IIE ois ccccscnane 3°92 4:17 | 4:23 
Aircraft Manfg. ...... | 9-41 10°15 10-48 
Building Materials ... 7°35 6°86 | 7-35 
EE ida tansetinsacsnaces 7°62 5°82 | 5-74 
Iron and Steel ......... | 6°95 6-18 6°65 
Home Rails ............ 0-48 3:67 | 5-00 
SEE carecveuscessennes 5°89 6 


70 ; 6 86 


New York 


WALL STREETS principal fear this 
week was that the intensification of 
economic warfare might harm Ameri- 
can trade. As a result, trading con- 
tinued cautious until a burst of activity 
occurred on Wednesday. On that day, 
turnover reached 1,730,000 shares and 
all-round gains were recorded, the 
Dow Jones industrial average jumping 
from 147.92 to 149.65. Iron Age re- 
ports a slight improvement in steel 
activity to 614 per cent. of capacity, 
against 61 per cent. last week, and re- 
fers to substantial export orders and to 
a mild improvement in domestic sales. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. 

28, 4, 28, 4, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 


1. Railroads Am. Roll.Mill 145g 1519 


Balt. & Ohio 5 51o'Am. Smelting 491lo 513, 
Ches. & Ohio. 39 4034! Anaconda .... 287g 3014 
G.N. Rly. Pf. 2419 2534 Beth. Steel.... 7514 8114 
Illinois Cent.. 11 317%: Belees......<2<- 215g 227, 
N.Y. Central 1554 1734/J.I1. Case & Co 6814 681, 
Northern Pac. 77g 810 CelaneseofA. 3034 3233 
Pennsylv. R... 221g 233g Chrysler ...... 8534 8914 
Southern Rly. 155g 167g Eastman Kdk. 15034 15112 
; 3lectric 1 3 
2. Uulltes, ete, (Gem Hess 381 33% 
Amer. Tel. ...172 173. | Glidden I71e 1778 
Amer. W'wks. 912 1114 (oe parvester 5714 581g 
Col. Gas& El. 534 634 Nat Dairy... 181g 177a 
Int. Tel. For. 4 418 Nat. Distillers 2614 2612 
Pac. Gas & El 335gx 3334 Ceara Rocheh. S6le O6he 
Pub Serv N.J. 4134 4214 open tyccoe” 345 dole 
: > : Shell Union 115g 121, 
United Corp.. 213 254 Socony Vac 117g 12 
Unt. Gas Imp 13 1273 Stan. Oil NJ 4315 4334 
Westn. Union 2214 25 |; ° tae 


20th Cen. Fox 1114 lllo 
3. Commercial and U.S. Steel.... 57 623gx 

Industrial West’hse Elecl12 11514 
Amer. Metal.. 2412 2414 Woolworth ... 405g 4073 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on _ closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1940 | 
Mar. | Mar. | Apr. 
Low | High | 21, | 28, 4, 
Jan. Jan. 1940 | 1940 | 1940 


31 3 
347 Ind’ls ... 105-8 111-4 | 107 2107 8 |110-0 
vi 28 3 | 307 28 5; 29 0 | 29-6 
40 Utilities .. (s)86 5 89 4 86 5| 87 0 | 88-6 
419 Stocks ... | 90:°4 | 948 91-3) 91-7 | 93-5 
Av. yield* ... 


458% 4: 30% 4-60% 4-60% 4-50% 
High | Low | 


(s) March 21, 1940. *50 Common Stocks. 


DarLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Mar. 28 Mar. 29 Mar. 30, Apr. 1 Apr. 2 | Apr. 3 


za 
117-9 | 118-0 | 118-7 i 118-8 | 127-0 


1940 High: 123-7 January 3rd. Low: 116-3 


January 31st. 


ToTAL DEALINGS IN New YORK 


Stock Exchange 


1940 

Shares Bonds 

000’s $000’s 

March 28 css...0.0+- 1,020 | 6,410 
< [aS 840 | 5,950 

Ri abectnee 570 «| «= 4,590 
April D cceccsecees 750 ; 7,140 
é ca, 830 | 6,990 

pe OP eileen te 1,730 ! 10,310 


(Continued on page 638) 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE DIRECTORS OF CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1939 


To the Shareholders :— 
The accounts of the company for the year ended December 31, 
1939, show the following results: — 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
151 2807699 78 


a ene cau 
Working Expenses (including taxes) ...................c0s000 seniaiahine 122,756,880 .31 
aca seins 28,523,819 .47 


Other Income (after providing for depreciation of steamships and 


BE | bdccnimdnccnasdnscbonswscsswennsevnncobassceccenscesestcoosecsonscocceos 6,764,851 .22 





35,288,670 .69 


$ 
EE EE A OTS RIT TTPO 24,700,692 .40 
Interest on bonds of Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway Company, guaranteed as to 
EES Gy SUE GPMNIN cccnccnncsnccccscecesessces 805,830.00 
pe 25,506,522 .40 








Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account.................sssss0 5 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Profit and Loss Balance, December 31, 1938 .................:ceeeeeseeees 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 31, 1939... 


9,782,148 .29 


3 
136,969,650 . 26 
9,782,148 .29 
146,751,798 .55 
Depuct : 
Loss on lines abandoned and on property retired $ 
NS Re ae 4,838,055 .47 
Miscellancous—Net Debit .............-.sscccsseeses 560,240.22 
5,398,295 .69 


Profit and Loss Balance, December 31, 1939, as per Balance Sheet 141,353,502 .86 








The balance of income account available for transfer to profit and 
loss account was $8,519,766 greater in 1939 than in 1938, 


RAILWAY EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 


The comparative results of railway operations were as follows: — 


1939 1938 Increase or 
Decrease 
$ $ 3 

ON 151,280,699 142,258,981 9,021,718 

Working Expenses (including taxes 122,756,880 121,506,515 1,250,365 

Net Earnings ............-0.:.0000+5 28,523,819 20,752,466 7,771,353 
Expense ratios : 

PCIE scccuscnsscsesensosos 81-15 85-41 4°26 

Excluding taxes .......... siakainiain 5 78-26% 2°29% 4-03 


The increase in gross earnings of $9,021,718 is equal to 6.3 per 
cent. Decreases were experienced in the first four months of the 
year, reflecting the lower level of business and industrial activity 
throughout Canada. Commencing in May, improvement became evi- 
dent and increases were recorded each month with the exception of 
October in which the decline in earnings from grain more than offset 
the increases from other classes of traffic. 

Passenger earnings decreased $504,341, or 3.1 per cent., despite the 
stimulating effect of the Royal Tour in May and June and an increase 
in midsummer tourist traffic from the United States. In the early 
part of the year unfavourable business conditions resulted in a lower 
volume of travel in Eastern Canada. The inauguration last spring 
of transcontinental air services introduced a new competitive element 
in long-distance travel in Canada. Although there was a substantial 
increase in all-expense tour traffic from overseas, it was offset by a 
heavy decrease in regular traffic to and from Europe and the Orient 
as a result of unsettled international conditions. 

Freight earnings increased $10,010,559, or 9.1 per cent., reaching 
the highest level since 1930. In the early part of the year, the 
general industrial recession was responsible for decreases in most 
classes of commodities. Improvement commenced in the second 
quarter and became more pronounced in the remaining months, owing 
to the grain movement and the impetus imparted by the war to 
certain classes of business. 

Earnings from grain and grain products for the year increased 
by $6,214,457, or 24.2 per cent., almost three-fifths of the increase 
having occurred in the period prior to the movement of the new crop. 
Handlings of all grains totalled 203 million bushels, an increase of 
38 millions. This compares with the 1930-38 average of 150 million 
bushels and the 1925-29 average of 254 millions. The 1939 wheat 
crop in the Prairie Provinces amounted to 463 million bushels, the 
second largest in history. 

The increase in working expenses of $1,250,365 is equal to 1.0 
per cent., which was more than accounted for by the fact that in the 
first three months of 1938 deductions from basic rates of pay were 
still in effect, and, towards the end of that year, there was a tem- 
porary lay-off of shop and clerical staffs which did not recur in 1939. 

Maintenance expenses increased $242,993, or 0.5 per cent., 
and represented 31.93 per cent. of gross earnings, as compared 
with 33.78 per cent. for 1938. Maintenance of way and struc- 
tures expenses decreased $430,214. During the year 181.2 single 
track miles were relaid with new rail, and 1,489,082 treated and 
1,857,436 untreated ties were placed in track. Maintenance of equip- 
ment expenses increased $673,207. While there was an increase of 
$1,395,250 in charges for retirements of rolling stock, the total 
of which was $7,411,151, there was a substantial reduction in the 
cost of other maintenance of equipment expenses, owing principally 
to the fact that only one passenger car was air-conditioned as com- 


pared with 90 cars in 1938. At the end of the year, 85.6 per cent, 
of locomotives and 96.5 per cent. of freight cars were in serviceable 
condition, as compared with 85.8 per cent. and 94.9 per cent. re. 
spectively at the end of 1938. 

Transportation expenses increased $926,661. The ratio to gross 
earnings was 36.18 per cent., as compared with 37.82 per cent. in 
1938. With the exception of the year 1936, when wage reductions 
were in effect, this was the best transportation ratio since 1929. The 
improvement resulted in part from the greater concentration of traffic 
in the period of the year when conditions of operation were most 
favourable, making possible heavier train loading and more economi- 
cal use of motive power. The operating efficiency of your company 
continued to improve, as indicated by the following comparison with 
1938; the average freight train load was 1,717 tons as against 1,604 
tons, an increase of 113 tons; the average consumption of fuel was 
99 lb. per 1,000 gross ton miles, as compared with 102 Ib., reaching 
the lowest level yet recorded; the average speed of freight trains 
increased from 17.1 to 17.2 miles per hour, and the gross ton miles 
per freight train hour from 27,363 to 29,573. 


OTHER INCOME 

Other income amounted to $6,764,851, a decrease of $598,821. 

Dividend income was reduced by $665,141. Dividend disburse- 
ments of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, Limited, were at the rate of $2.00 per share as compared 
with $2.50 in 1938. The amount received by your company from that 
source was $3,365,000, or $841,250 less than in the previous year, 

Net income from interest, exchange, separately operated properties, 
and miscellaneous sources amounted to $2,621,100, an increase of 
$1,128,570, due principally to the more favourable rates of exchange, 

The operation of ocean and coastal steamships resulted in a net 
loss of $71,274, after deducting $3,782,277 for depreciation. This 
compares with net earnings of $591,071 in 1938. Prior to the actual 
outbreak of war, unsettled international conditions brought about a 
decrease in gross earnings from ocean steamships in Atlantic and 
cruise services. The commencement of hostilities resulted in further 
disturbance to both freight and passenger business in all services. 
All ocean cruises were cancelled and many of your company’s ships 
were engaged in war services. All told, gross earnings of ocean 
steamship services suffered a decline of $2,307,389. Insurance 
charges increased $846,318, largely for war risks. Net earnings 
of coastal steamships decreased by $62,805, due mainly to increased 
insurance charges. In the circumstances, the result of the year’s 
operations was as satisfactory as could be expected. 

Net earnings from hotel, communication and miscellaneous pro- 
perties amounted to $12,960, a decrease of $399,905. There was a 
decrease of $352,386 in hotel earnings, after providing $1,448,008 for 
depreciation. The provision for depreciation, which was $201,321 
more than in 1938, was computed at 24 per cent. of the depreciable 
investment, the full rate set as the objective for hotel depreciation 
charges. 

DIVIDENDS 

While operations for the year resulted in a substantial improve- 
ment in earnings, your directors, after very careful consideration, 
reluctantly came to the conclusion that in view of the uncertain- 
ties of the present situation they would not be warranted in declar- 
ing any dividend on the preference stock in respect of the year 1939. 
Your directors feel that, in the interests of all of your company’s 
security and stock holders, such course was the proper one to take, 
particularly in view of the impossibility, owing to war conditions, 
of predicting the effect on your company of developments in the 


near future. 
LAND ACCOUNTS 


During the year, 106,148 acres of agricultural lands were sold for 
$762,315, an average price of $7.19 per acre. This included 1,203 
acres of irrigated land sold at an average of $47.60 per acre and the 
remainder at an average of $6.71 per acre. 

Since the setback caused by the depression, the activities of the 
Department of Immigration and Colonisation, which involved an 
expenditure of $264,411 for the year, have been showing steadily 
increasing results, particularly in connection with the bringing over 
from Europe of experienced agricultural families with sufficient 
capital to enable them to acquire and operate farms. The number of 
these brought over and settled on farms in Canada under the auspices 
of the Department from the first of the year until the outbreak of the 
war was 51 per cent. greater than in the corresponding period for 1938. 

FINANCE 

Payment of the final instalment of the amount payable for the 
railways purchased jointly by the Canadian National Railway Com- 
pany and your company from the Government of Alberta was made 
on June Ist, your company’s proportion being $2,790,000. As this 
obligation had been assumed by the Northern Alberta Railways 
Company, 5 per cent. bonds of that company in the amount of 
$2,790,000 were issued and delivered to your company in considera- 
tion of the payment referred to. 

During the year, loans totalling $15,000,000 were obtained from 
Canadian banks on short-term promissory notes. On December 28th 
these loans were reduced by a cash payment of $3,000,000, and the 
balance of $12,000,000 was converted into serial notes payable in 
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instalments of $2,000,000 each on December 1st, in each of the years 
1940 to 1945. The notes maturing in the years 1940 to 1943 bear 
interest at 3 per cent. per annum, and the notes maturing in the years 
1944 and 1945 bear interest at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum. 
The notes provide that they shall be collaterally secured by the 
deposit of shares of the capital stock of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, having a market value 
at least equal to the principal amount of the indebtedness outstand- 
ing, and consolidated debenture stock of your company having a 
market value at least equal to 35 per cent. of the principal amount of 
the indebtedness. Your company has the right, on giving 30 days’ 
notice, to pay off in whole or in part the notes maturing within two 
years from the date of such notice. At the end of the year, there 
were on deposit as security for these notes 280,000 shares of the 
capital stock of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Limited, and $8,000,000 principal amount of consoli- 
dated debenture stock. 

As a result of these and other financial transactions, there was a 
net reduction of $3,988,938 in bonds, notes and other obligations 
and of $2,790,000 in the contingent liability in respect of the 
Northern Alberta Railways Company. 

PENSIONS 

Pension disbursements for the year amounted to $2,722,051 and 
were included in working expenses. 

Since the inception of the contributory pension plan on January 1, 
1937, the employee contributions, less refunds, have amounted to 
$5,938,670. 

During the year, 602 employees were pensioned, but owing to 
deaths and other causes, there was a net increase of only 358 on the 
pension payroll. 

THE ROYAL TOUR 

The visit to Canada during the year of His Majesty, King George 
VI, and His Gracious Consort, Queen Elizabeth, was an event of 
outstanding historical significance and proved to be without question 
the greatest single contribution to the unity of the Dominion since 
Confederation. Your company was privileged to play an important 
role in the transportation arrangements of the Royal Tour. Their 
Majesties were carried across the Atlantic to Canada in the 
“Empress of Australia,” and back in the “ Empress of Britain.” 
While in this country, the royal train, which was provided jointly 
by the Canadian National Railways and your company, travelled 
3,388 miles over your lines. The efficiency of your company’s organ- 
isation was strikingly demonstrated in the successful accomplish- 
ment of this extensive journey. 

OUTBREAK OF WAR 

The outbreak of war found your company fully prepared to meet 
the increased demands upon its facilities and services. It has 
since been the constant endeavour of your directors and officers to 
co-operate with the Government authorities in every way possible, 
in order that in the various fields within which your company’s 
activities are carried on nothing should be left undone that would 
assist in making most effective the contribution of Canada towards 
the fulfilment of the great task that has been undertaken by the 
Empire and its loyal Allies. 


THE MINISTRY OF SHIPPING 
The chairman and president of your company has been appointed 
as the representative in Canada of the British Ministry of Shipping. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 


ASSETS 
PROPERTY INVESTMENT : 

Railway, Rolling Stock, Inland Steamships, $ 8 
Hotel, Communication and Miscellaneous 
Properties Siekhabiteenhnskuaunnsh pudiewbeheskeniGih 

Improvements on Leased Railway Property ... 

Ocean and Coastal Steamships................000+: 

Stocks, Bonds and Other Securities of Leased, 
Controlled and Jointly Controlled Railway 
Companies and Wholly Owned Companies 199,317,035.74 


792,330,598. 36 
95,800,809 .78 


104,840,546 .17 


1,192,288,990 .05 
OrHer INVESTMENTS : 
Miscellaneous Investments—Cost ............ 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies.. 
Mortgages Collectible and Loans and Advances 
I Gsecsteshcceheandeabanbnidheannebepesiens 
Insurance Fund Investments lei udglaccewhens 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites . 
Unsold Lands and Other Properties .......... 


25,850,609 .97 
26,098,524.95 


3,670,311.49 
8,262,431 .33 
33,764,803 .96 
26,526,045 .00 





124,1 
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tw 
~) 
i) 


) 


3726.7 
CURRENT ASSETS : 
Material and Supplies ..............sc000+ 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances .......... 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable............ 
Cash 


19,389,496 .53 
6,695,339 .46 
5,120,664 .07 
31,809,398 .21 
————_ 63,014,898 .2 


~ 


Unapyustep Desits: 
Insurance Prepaid ...........-.sesssse0s: ~ 108,833.07 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds..... 2,789,289 82 
er Unadjusted Debits ... 2.478,115.76 


5,376,238 .65 








1,384,852,853 .67 


Avpitors’ CERTIFICATE : 
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His functions are to supervise in Canada all ships registered in the 
United Kingdom, neutral ships chartered by the Ministry and prizes 
of war engaged in its services, and to deal with such other matters 
as may be delegated to him by the Minister. Your directors have 
consented to his services being given to the Ministry of Shipping 
without cost to the latter. 


TRANSPORT CONTROLLER AND CANADIAN 
SHIPPING BOARD 


Owing to the necessity for the closest co-operation between all 
transportation interests to prevent port congestion as a result of war 
conditions, the Dominion Government, by Orders-in-Council under 
the War Measures Act, has provided for the appointment by the 
Minister of Transport of a Transport Controller, and for the estab- 
lishment of the Canadian Shipping Board. 

The duty of the Transport Controller is to determine questions 
of priority in regard to the movement within Canada of troops, 
maval forces, materials and supplies, and to co-operate with the 
Canadian representative of the British Ministry of Shipping. 

The functions of the Canadian Shipping Board are to control 
the transportation by sea from Canada in ships of Canadian registry 
of materials and supplies other than those consigned to the British 
and other Governments, and to co-operate with the Transport 
Controller. 

Subject to the limitations referred to, the railway companies 
continue to exercise their full powers as carriers. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


Further studies of co-operative projects under the provisions of 
the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act have continued to 
demonstrate the many obstacles to the attainment of worth-while 
economies under separate management. The only additional projects 
made effective during the year were (1) the abandonment of the 
Canadian Pacific Line between Linwood and Listowel, Ontario, 16.5 
miles, and (2) the opening on May 25, 1939, under joint manage- 
ment, of the new Hotel Vancouver. The vice-presidents’ joint 
committee established in 1938 for the purpose of widening and 
expediting co-operative measures between the railways has con- 
tinued its work during the year, but no agreements were concluded 
in that period. 


STOCK HOLDINGS 
The holdings of the capital stock of your company in December, 
1939, were as follows: — 








ORDINARY PREFERENCE TOTAL 
No. of Percentage No. of Percentage Percentage 
Holders of Stock Holders ot Stock of Stock 
Canada as 18.87 155 ae 13.50 
United Kingdom and 
other British......... 19,453 51.76 25,393 5.05 64.58 
United States cc §69S 22 .86 57 .37 16.20 
Other Countries ...... 3,674 6.51 565 3.85 5.72 
65,168 26,170 


Your directors again desire to express their appreciation of the 
loyalty and efficiency of the officers and employees of your company. 


For the Directors, 
E. W. BEATTY, 


MonTREAL, March 11, 1940. President. 
1939 
LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK: $ 3 


SY SEIUIGIE cc cunecenesucbaneuduviddedeneasiadien 335,000,000 . 00 
Preference Stock—4 per cent. Non-cumulative 137,256,921.12 

S472, 256,921.12 
PERPETUAL 4 PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE 








BD cuneeatitiidat st cackacnundnesubandaticndaniahemiiadas 501,318,628.74 
Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds, notes and 
equipment obligations ............seseeeceeseeees 205,880,400 .00 
— 295,438,228 -74 
BONDS, NOTES AND EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS... 218,649,176.54 


Less: Securities and cash deposited with 
Trustee of 5 per cent. Equipment Trust...... 9,496,050 .45 


209,153,126. 


09 
TWENTY YEAR 4} PER CENT. SINKING FUND SECURED 
NOTE CERTIFICATES (1944) ......ccccccccccccecs 


30,000,000 .00 
Less: Purchased by Trustee and cancelled ... 00 


10,742,400. 
19,257,600 .00 
CURRENT LIABILITIES : 
ID cc ncticcwuntpenitinsadinetiinns 
EN TTT iach inceehRnwnwdncsbeyndannnabenevecesens 
Net Traffic Balances ......... 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable ............+++. ‘ 
Accrued Fixed Charges and Guaranteed Interes 


5,496,275 .86 
2,889,275 .87 

226,986.21 
2,949,928 .24 
2,710,139 .25 


Ww 


14,272,605 .4 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES : 
Dominion Government Unemployment Relief 
IIE sa ciasecisscsccnccedientececvesees : 


3,639,102 .71 
1,592,194 .87 
——_- — 5,231,297 .58 
RESERVES AND UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Rolling Stock Reserve .........ccsececeeee — 8,232,241 .09 
Hotel Depreciation Reserve .........ccccssssseccees 5,715,045 .42 
Steamship Depreciation Reserve ...........-+++++: 51,731,389 .56 
Investment Reserves ........ le aaa enmeaa 10,463,527 .24 
Insurance Reserve ..........00. cieoniiaeeaanied 8,262,431 .33 
Contingent Reserves .......cccccccsscccces punanens 5,165,039 .17 
Unadjusted Credits  .............00+5 2,313,423 .55 
——— 91,883,097 .36 
68,551,646 .45 
67,454,828 .04 
141,353,502 .86 


PREMIUM ON CAPITAL AND DEBENTURE STOCK... 
LAND SURPLUS .......... chinesunedauaeesinumymiah 
PROFIT AND LOSS BALANCE ........00000: 


1,384,852,853 67 


E. A. LESLIE, 
Comptroller. 





/e have examined the Books and Records of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for the year ending December 31, 1939, and having compared the above 
ce Sheet and related schedules therewith, we certify that in our opinion it is properly drawn up so as to show the true financial position of the Company at that 


date, and that the Income and Profit and Loss Accounts correctly set forth the result of the year’s operations. 


Montreal, March 8, 1940. 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 


[Advertisement 
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Canada 


Feb. Apr. Feb. Apr. 
28, * 3, 28, 3, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
Bell Tel. ......165 165 Int. Petrol..... 2233 2234 
a“ 1312 14 Brazil Trac.... 87g 934 
Do. prefd..... 23. 25 (Brit. Col. 
Powr Corp.... 1053 1034 Power “A” . 2814 2834 
Dome Mines 2512 2514 Do. “B”.... 2l0 3 
Hollinger ..... 1412 14144Can. Cement 71g 654 
MclIntyre...... 5034 50 Int. Nickel.... 4312 42 
B. of Montr’1200 206 MasseyHarris 5 5lo 
Bk. of Nova Montreal Lt.. 3012 305g 
ee 310 307!2 Shawinigan 
R. Bk. of Can.185 182 | Water........ 13 2159 
C. Bk. Com. 173 172 Steel Co. of 
eee 61, 77g Canada . 76lo 78 
Cock. Plow... 7 7 


Foreign Bourses 


Paris. — There was no marked 
trend in evidence during the greater 
part of March, the only slightly up- 
ward movement being found amongst 
the industrial group. Price movements 
elsewhere were irregular and uncertain. 
There was, however, a slight general 
advance in the opening days of the 
month resulting from the increased 
powers of the Treasury to borrow from 
the Bank of France, and a certain de- 
mand for Scandinavian issues followed 
the cessation of the Russo-Finnish 
war. In the closing days of the month, 
however, there was a general increase 
in demand, as a result of the changes 
in the French Cabinet, and dealings be- 
came animated, at rising prices in most 
sections. 


Feb. Apr. Feb. Apr. 

28, 3, 28, 3, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 
3% Rentes. 73-90 75-50/Chargeurs 
4% Rts. 17 77°80 80-25) Reunis..... 790 1,040 
Banque de Rio Tinto... 2,878 3,098 
France ... 7,940 8,575)R. Dutch 62,990 64,100 
Credit Mex.Eagle 64:25 70-00 
Lyonnais 1,670 1,730Chartered 197.50 213.50 
Suez Canal. 16,700 16,810 Ford ........ 67-00 76-00 


Wag. Lits... 41-00 45-50 Johnnies,... 372.00 386.00 


Berlin. — The supply of invest- 
ment funds continued to be heavy last 
month, and the demand for equities be- 
came increasingly pronounced. Prices 
were very firm, though the extra- 
ordinary interest in machinery and 
electrical issues has died down. Chemi- 
cal, cellulose, and textile shares com- 
manded the interest of the buyers. 
Equities with interests in Spain and 
in former German colonies experienced 
a sudden revival. A decree facilitating 
a limited amount of private building 
assisted the building group. In addition 
to the shortage of fixed-interest securi- 
ties, a similar shortage in equities now 
appears to be developing. Demand ex- 
tended to Reich loans, which generally 
advanced above par. A number of in- 
dustrial loans were easily absorbed, 
bringing the total of industrial loans 
issued since the beginning of the war to 
roughly Rm. 600 millions. 


Feb. Mar. | Feb. Mar. 
19, 30, | 19, 30, 
1940 1940 | 1949 1940 
Dr- sd ier Metall- 
Ienk .. 108-37 113-00, ges. ..... 133-00 134-25 
EL. rp- ier A.E.G. .. 134°75 142:25 
Beizoau 173-50 176-00 Farben S 
Verein. Indus. . 176°00 185-00 
Stahlw. 113-00 113-12 Hapag... 53:00 70°00 
Rhein- | 
metall 132°50 136-75 
Amsterdam. — The Bourse re- 


mained quiet and dull throughout the 
month of March, with minor price 
movements and a small _ turnover. 
Among foreign bonds, however, the 
Russo-Finnish peace treaty brought 
about a strong demand for Scandi- 
mavian issues, and the Brazilian debt 
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agreement also reacted favourably on 
the bonds. Some interest was also evi- 
dent for Chilean issues. The weak trend 
of Dutch bonds at the end of February 
continued throughout March, prices 
remaining irregular. Satisfactory earn- 
ings for home industrial concerns 
brought about some interest, particu- 
larly for companies which have received 
Government orders. 


Feb, Apr. Feb. Apr. 
26, 3, 26, 3, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 


212% Dutch . 6112 621g Ford Motor... 3141s 319 
Philips Lp..... 11454 11914 Deli B. To.... 12319 1211 
Lever Bros. Ryl. Dutch ... 24534 2253, 
& Unilever... 9114 91lo Hand. Am. ...389 380 


Foreign Bond Index 


The “ Municipal and General” in- 
dex of foreign bond prices (average 
January-June, 1934 = 100) showed a 
slight improvement from 60.2 to 60.6 
during March. It was largely ac- 
counted for by the rise in low-grade 
Brazilian bonds following the debt 
settlement announced last month. The 
index of European bond prices is 
nearly two points lower and Near- and 
Far-Eastern issues show a fall of a 
point. The improvement in defaulted 
bonds is explained by the substantial 
rise in junior Brazilian issues. 


AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNBE, 1934 = 100. 


South and 
Near Central America 
End of and : 
Month Far Egypt 
East | « Pro- r 
States vinces Total 

1939 (31) (35) (il) (46) (4) 
February 59 1 55 8 429 52 4 82:0 
March ... 60°3 | 57 5 45 7 544 78 8 
September 40 6/| 490! 36 3 45 6 68 6 
October 43 7;| 561 41 6 32 3 75 3 
November | 52 1 | 66 4 46 3 60 9 79:1 
December | 52:1 | 73:0 | 49-4 66°5 79-6 

1940 
January... 58°4 > 74:5 49:3 67°5 80-0 
February 5451775 49 7 69 7 817 
March ... | 53-5 79:0! 57-6 73-2 80°¢ 

‘ ; . Unde- De- 

End of Complete 

“ Europe Sa aulted | faulted 

Month Index ines aiale 

1939 
February 75-1 (25) 60-1 (106) 67-5 (46) 54-9 (60) 
March 68 9 60°4 62-5 (41) 56-0 (65) 
September 46 3 45 2 48 5 (31) 41 4 (75) 
October 48 1 49 6 53 0(30)45 6 (76) 
November 51 4 568 56 9 (28) 53 4 (78) 
December 48:3 58:1 56°9 55-2 

1940 
January... 48-5 60-6 57-2 58-3 
February 48-4 60 2 57 8 57 5 
March ... 46°5 60-6 57-1 58°3 


N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of 
bonds included. 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 





Week ending Nominal Con- New 
April 6, 1940 Capital versions Money 
4 4 4 
lo the Public Nil aa Ni 
lo Shareholders 50,000 ase 49,500 
By S.E. Introduction 


360,930 eee 360,930 


By Permission to Deal 1,083,306 4,531,602 
Savings Certs., week to 

March 30, 1940 . 2,050,000 2,050,000 
3% Defence Bonds 

Exch. receipts, week re 

to March 30, 1940... 1,325,000 1,325,000 


Including Excluding 

Year to date Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 

1940 (New Basis) ...... 734,026,048 381,070,915 

1939 (New Basis)......... 34,528,649 33,297,584 

1940 (Old Basis) ......... 724,952,933 372,197,800 


1939 (Old Basis 19,401,010 19,184,945 
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Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex U.K. Countries 


£ £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 380,591,483 479,432 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 24,842,103 8,255,481 200,000 
1940 (Old Basis) 372,055,344 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 15,497,589 3,487,356 200,000 


Year to date U.K. 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ , £ 
1940 (New Basis) 372,109,506 586,677 8,374,732 
1939 (New Basis) 16,280,169 2,161,296 14,856,119 


1940 (Old Basis) 371,429,500 77,500 640,800 
1939 (Old Basis) 13,007,435 867,697 5,309,813 


Note.—‘ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BONUS SHARES 
British Ropes, Ltd.—Existing 
ordinary capital amounts to £438,119 
in 2s. 6d. ordinary shares, and a similar 
amount is to be issued from undivided 
profits as 3,504,953 ordinary shares, to 
holders as at March 6th. 


Manganese Bronze and Brass.— 
A sum of £102,325, part of the share 
premium account, is to be capitalised 
and applied in distributing to share- 
holders registered at the close of 
business on April 12th 409,300 5s. 
ordinary in the proportion of one for 
every ten preference held and two for 
every five ordinary. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

Brighton Corporation. — The 
£450,000 43 per cent. redeemable 
stock, 1940-60, will be redeemed at par 
on July 1, 1940. The final six months’ 
interest payment is to be made on 
July 1, 1940. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Philco Radio and Television Cor- 
poration of Great Britain.—Issue of 
£50,000 6 per cent. notes at 99. 
Redemption at 105 at end of five years 
or earlier at company’s option. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
NORTH BRITISH LOCOMOTIVE 
record substantially higher profits, but are 
not making any distribution either on the 
preference or ordinary capital. Though 
there is a larger volume of work on hand, 
the current outlook is affected by the 
scarcity of skilled labour and raw material 
restrictions. A. REYROLLE AND COM- 
PANY are repeating the 124 per cent. 
dividend, and report maintained sales in 
1939. Orders on hand at the end of the 
year, however, had risen considerably. 
CRAVEN BROTHERS (MANCHES- 
TER) total profits after E.P.T. and other 
taxation are £131,246, against £110,824. 
The company’s products are now on the 
prohibited export list, machines in process 
for delivery to foreign countries having 
been diverted to Government use. 
SKEFKO BALL BEARING have fully 
maintained total profits after taxation, and 
again pay 20 per cent. tax free. Total 
profits of JOHN BOWES AND PART- 
NERS are 13 per cent. higher at £249,867, 
prices having advanced during the year, 
although costs of production also have 
risen to a high level. The accounts of 
NORTHERN GENERAL TRANSPORT 
show 1939 traffic receipts of £738,615, 
against £742,451, while operating and 
maintenance expenses have fallen in a 
greater proportion. In view of the year’s 
difficulties, the profits of JOHN LEWIS 


(Continued on page 660) 
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Industry and Trade 


As the coal and tron and steel industries are now regulated by the Government, the weekly market reports hitherto printed 
in this section of The Economist in smaller type and narrower columns have been suspended. Any news of importance, 
however, will in future be discussed in Notes in the main body of the section. A summary of current developments in the principal 
industries will continue to be given in the monthly Trade Supplement which is included in the last issue of The Economist 
in each month. The weekly survey of the commodity markets will be continued, and this, together with the regular monthly 
tables on unemployment, retail trade, wholesale trade in textiles, overseas trade, motor registrations, retail prices, as well as 
the fortnightly table of wholesale price indices, will in future be published at the end of Industry and Trade Notes in a section 
entitled Commodity and Industry News. If these tables disclose any significant changes, these will be discussed in the main 
body of the section. 


Fall in Unemployment.—With the fall of 283,000 
to 1,121,000 on March 11th the number of registered 
unemployed in Great Britain has at last fallen below the 
pre-war level of 1,232,000 (August 14, 1939). The reduc- 
tion has been much more marked than usual, for the 
index of unemployment, which is adjusted for seasonal 
variations and given in our monthly table on page 642, 
fell from 69.4 (1935 100) on February 12th to 54.7 on 
March 11th. There has been a substantial fall in unem- 
ployment in every administrative division and in most 
branches of activity. The chief changes are shown below : — 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED BETWEEN FEBRUARY 12TH 
AND MARCH 11TH 


PONE ia5icknsdincsnmeads 135,718 Stone quarrying ...... 6,424 
Public works contracting 30,068 Metal goods manuf’ture 5,643 
Agriculture, etc. ......... 21,308 | EMQiNCCTING ......<0s000 4,932 
Distributive trades ...... SI | ROI so oscsisiccsiveses 4,785 
CIE iscesadessss 17,733 Road transport ......... 4,600 
Local Government ...... 10,121 Iron and steel........... 4,440 
Hotels, boarding houses, Printing, etc. ......... 4,105 

NK Senskacivecaxs0ess00s 9,047 Shipbuilding & repairg. 4,090 


Brick and tile-making ... 7,840 Entertainments, sports 4,052 


The improvement has been most marked in the industries, 
such as building and public works contracting, which had 
been chiefly affected by the severe weather conditions in 
January and early February; but unemployment also 
showed a decline in the iron, steel, engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, and other metal industries. 


* * * 


Machine Tools.—The rate at which the capacity to 
produce munition-making machinery and munitions can 
be increased is largely conditioned by the supply of 
machine tools, such as boring mills, drilling, grinding, 
milling, planing and shaping machines, presses and lathes. 
As the new supplies of machine tools cannot be multi- 
plied at short notice, there was bound to be a shortage of 
them in relation to the enormous increase in munition- 
producing capacity which has been necessitated by the 
war. The question is not so much whether there is a 
shortage, but whether everything possible is being done 
to alleviate it as soon as possible. The supplies required 
for the armament industries can be increased by an expan- 
sion in production, coupled with a reduction in exports 
and bigger purchases abroad, and by a redistribution and 
better utilisation of existing machines. The Census of Pro- 
duction for 1935 revealed that there were then 123 estab- 
lishments employing more than ten persons, on the average, 
engaged in the manufacture of machine tools. The total 
number of persons employed by them was 21,082 and the 
value of their output was £8.3 millions gross and {5.6 
millions net (after deducting the cost of materials and of 
work given out). Although later figures are not available, 
the industry’s capacity has probably been substantially 
extended in 1936 and 1937, when Britain’s total industrial 
equipment was considerably enlarged and when a good 
deal of the existing plant was replaced. To some extent, 
however, the increasing demand in those years was met by 


bigger imports. The United Kingdom actually imported 
more machine tools than it exported in 1936 and 1937: — 
IMPORTS AND ExpoRTS OF MACHINE TOOLS 
Imports (c.i.f.) Exports (f.0.b.) 


Tons £000 Tons £000 
1936 ...... 20,058 3,601 13,886 2,014 
1937 ...... 31,591 6,212 11,897 2,152 
BOI cece ns 23,841 4,963 24,167 4,476 
1938* .... 15,764 3,257 13,560 2,549 
1939* ... 19,906 4,593 22,148 3,715 


* First eight months. 


In 1938 imports fell and exports rose as a result of the 
decline in home demand. During the first eight months 
of 1939, when foresight should have dictated the accumu- 
lation of stocks, exports rose very rapidly, though imports 
also showed an expansion. 


* * * 


Efforts have been made since the outbreak of the war 
to expand output, and some increase has no doubt taken 
place; but has the Government taken steps to expand the 
basis of the industry sufficiently? Many machine tools 
take months to manufacture, and an immediate and sub- 
stantial expansion in output after the outbreak of the war 
could hardly have been expected. But if the authorities 
realised the size of the problem seven months ago and 
shaped their plans accordingly, output should increase 
very rapidly in the future. Judged by the degree of 
official foresight in other directions, it is hardly sur- 
prising that many anxious questions are being raised 
concerning the production of machine tools. To some 
extent new supplies have probably been increased by a 
reduction in exports; despite the rise in prices, the value 
of all machinery exported fell by £1.9 millions to £7.2 
millions between the first two months of 1939 and 1940. 
An immediate increase in imports, on the other hand, was 
rendered difficult by the fact that some 30 per cent. (by 
weight) of the intake during the first eight months of 1939 
came from Germany. Substantial orders, however, are 
understood to have been placed in the United States—the 
principal source of overseas supplies—and reports from 
machine tool makers in that country suggest that they are 
working virtually at capacity in spite of the recession in 
domestic business activity; increased deliveries may there- 
fore be expected from that country. But the present output 
and import of machine tools is only a fraction of the total 
supply in existence. Much can therefore be done—and a 
good deal has no doubt been done—to alleviate the 
shortage of machine tools for armament production by a 
redistribution and better utilisation of the existing tools. 
But are the authorities satisfied that every available lathe, 
every press, every boring mill and every grinding, mill- 
ing, planing and shaping machine is now being used as 
efficiently as possible? The machine tool problem is, of 
course, only part of the wider problem of expanding the 
engineering industry as a whole. And the leisurely manner 
in which the question of dilution is being handled, and not 
least by the trade unions—it does not yet appear to have 
come out of the discussion stage—can hardly inspire 
confidence. 
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Concessions to Wool Exporters.—The activities of 
the National Wool Textile Executive of the Export Council 
have revealed several difficulties in the way of desired 
expansion of the export trade in finished wool textiles. 
‘Thus, exporters have been hampered by the uncertainty 
concerning the issue prices for raw materials after June 
30th (the ‘end of the second rationing period), and because 
they could not be sure of obtaining the wool required for 
the completion of orders. These difficulties have now been 
alleviated by the Wool Control. First, the Control has 
informed the trade that the present issue prices for wool 
and tops (combed wool) will remain in force until the end 
of October, for materials required for the manufacture of 
fabrics for export; as a result exporters are now in a 
position to book orders for delivery in the last quarter of 
the year. Secondly, the Control has decided to modify the 
export priority scheme in order to assure exporters of 
adequate raw material supplies. Previously, for example, 
priority ration certificates were based on the volume of 
export business done by manufacturers during the first 
rationing period. Concerns which had hitherto worked 
exclusively for the home market therefore found it difficult 
to accept export orders. Under the modified scheme such 
concerns can now book export orders with the assurance 
of being able to obtain priority ration certificates. But as 
the total wool ration has been left unchanged, any increase 
in the quantity of wool used in the export trade will 
involve a corresponding reduction in the quantity avail- 
able for domestic civil consumption. 


* * x 


Formation of Export Groups.—In the White 
Paper on the Aims and Plan of Work of the Export Council 
(Cmd. 6183), presented to Parliament on March Sth, it was 
proposed that export groups, charged with the task of 
stimulating overseas trade in collaboration with the Coun- 
cil, should be set up by individual industries. A list of 
the industries which have now organised export groups is 
given below : — 

ExPORT GROUPS 
Leather, Footwear and Allied 
Industries. 
Motor Industry (covering pri- 


vate and commercial cars, 
accessories and parts). 


Birmingham Jewellers and 
Silversmiths. 

Boilers (Shell Type). 

Black Bolt and Nut. 
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Bright Bolt and Nut Manufac- 
turers. 

Braces, Belts and Suspenders. 
British Metal Window Manu- 
facturers. 


Non-Ferrous Metals (Wrought 

Paint, Colour and Varnish 
Manufacturers. 

Paper. 

Pottery Industry. 





Railway Carriages and Wagons. 

Rubber Industry. 

Sugar Machinery. 

Telephone and Telegraph Ap- 
paratus. 

Toy and Fancy Goods. 

Wool Textiles. 


Compressed Air Machinery. 
The Cotton Board.* 

Cutlery. 

Edge Tools Manufacturers. 
British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers Association, 
Electrical Machinery. Wholesale Drapers and Hosiers. 
Internal Combustion Engines. Whisky. 


* It has been agreed that the functions which in other industries 
will be carried out by an Executive Committee or an Export 
Group, will be discharged by the Cotton Board. 


Apart from a large number of miscellaneous industries, the 
cotton and wool textile trades have already set up export 
groups. On the other hand, the list still excludes many 
textile trades and the majority of the metal industries. 


* * * 


Decline in Food Sales.—The Bank of England’s 
monthly index of the average daily value of retail food 
sales—based on the returns of a fairly large number of 
stores—has been well above the previous year’s level since 
the outbreak of the war; but it has been evident for some 
time that prices have risen faster than the value of sales 
and that the volume of the turnover is on the downgrade. 
This tendency is revealed by the accompanying table, 
which compares the trend of the value of sales with that of 
its volume since January, 1938. (The index of the volume 
of retail sales of foods and perishable articles has been ob- 
tained by adjusting the Bank of England’s index of the 
value of sales for changes in prices by means of the food 
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component of the Ministry of Labour’s index of the cost 
of living.) Since last November the index of the volume of 
food sales has been consistently below the figure for the 


VALUE AND VOLUME OF RETAIL Foop SALES 
(1935 100) 
Average Daily Value Volume 
1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 


January ...... 116 115 122 101 1034 95 
February ... 120 121 126 106 110 97 
March ...... 120 123 108 113} 
re 129 133 116 123 

NE act kees 121 132 109 123 
ee 126 123 110} 112 

ee 120 125 1044 1124 
August ...... 116 121 1024 109% 
September... 120 134 107 1153 
October ...... 121 133 108 109 
November... 120 127 107 1014 
December... 143 147 129 117 


corresponding month a year earlier; the index for January 
was 8 per cent., and that for February no less than 12 
per cent., lower than a year ago. Although this index is 
not claimed to be an accurate measure of changes in the 
volume of retail sales of food in this country, there can be 
no doubt that they have, in fact, shown an appreciable 
decline since last October. The fact that a growing pro- 
portion of the population is now being fed by the Govern- 
ment, moreover, has played only a minor part in the 
decline. At the same time, the current volume of food sales 
is still substantially higher than during the depression eight 
years ago; thus the index of turnover was 88} in Febru- 
ary, 1932, against 97 in the corresponding month this 
year. 
* + 


U.K. Linseed Imports.—Between 70 and 80 per 
cent. of the United Kingdom’s imports of linseed, amount- 
ing to nearly 300;000 tons a year, are usually drawn from 
India, and the remainder is imported from Argentina. 
Shipments from India are at a minimum in January and 
February, just before the new crop reaches the ports; ex- 
ports from the Plate to Britain are concentrated in the 
months from January to April, so that total imports are 
fairly evenly spread over the year. Although the British 
market is mainly supplied from India, the level of world 
prices of linseed is influenced most by the total volume of 
Argentine exports, since that country provides more than 
three-quarters of the linseed entering into world trade. In 
addition, prices are much affected by the size of the de- 
mand from the United States, which is a net importer in 
spite of a large home crop. In view of the importance of 
linseed as a raw material for industry and for the manufac- 
ture of human and cattle foods, the fairly stable level of 
prices in Great Britain in recent weeks is satisfactory. The 
Indian crop which is just being harvested is believed to be 
of normal size, and the rise in linseed prices in the first 
few weeks of war will probably induce the export of a 
larger proportion than usual of the total crop. Although the 
1939 Argentine crop was smaller than for some years, ex- 
ports available for Britain may well be larger, for two 
reasons. First, the 1939 linseed harvest in the United States 
is now estimated at 500,000 tons, compared with less than 
200,000 tons in the three preceding years; consequently, 
Argentine exports to the United States in 1940 are likely 
to be small. Secondly, demand from the Netherlands, the 
largest European importer of linseed, may well be affected 
by the British blockade, since Dutch imports have in the 
past supplied a large trade in linseed oil exported to Ger- 
many. For the remainder of the season, therefore, the 
British Oil and Fat Control should be able to secure all the 
linseed it needs at a reasonable price. 


* * * 


Cheaper Platinum.—Owing to the fall in demand 
the price of platinum was reduced from £10 to £9 10s. 
per ounce after the Easter holiday. Wholesale parcels 
are changing hands around £8 15s. per ounce, so 
that the platinum price is once again almost down to the 
gold price level. The setback deserves attention in that the 
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price of platinum had not been raised since the initial 
adjustment from £8 15s. to £10 per ounce after the out- 
break of war. The present price of platinum is only just 
one-third of what it was fifteen years ago, when it was 
more than five times as dear as gold. The far-reaching 
changes which have taken place on the platinum market 
during the past fifteen years are the direct result of the 
enormous expansion of production in the British Empire 
(chiefly in Canada and South Africa) accompanied by a 
substantial reduction in production costs, due to the fact 
that the Canadian platinum is recovered as a by-product 
of the Sudbury nickel-copper mines. Last year world pro- 
duction of platinum must have exceeded 550,000 ounces, 
compared with less than 200,000 ounces ten years ago. 
Canada (Ontario), since 1935 the world’s largest supplier, 
produced 292,000 ounces last year, against less than 1,000 
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ounces in 1929, while South Africa (Transvaal) was re- 
sponsible for another 54,000 ounces, against 21,600 ounces 
ten years earlier. In Russia, formerly the world’ s leading 
producer, production has also increased lately and is 
believed to be at the rate of about 125,000 ounces per 
annum. In the two Dominions production is likely to show 
further expansion this year, and, as producers are not will- 
ing to accumulate large stocks, a reduction of the price 
to, or even below, the gold price is quite possible. Certain 
platinum metals—like palladium—have been much cheaper 
than gold for years. A fall in the price of others—especi- 
ally platinum itself—would stimulate their consumption 
in industry, for, like gold, platinum has a high melting 
point and is acid resisting—two properties which render 
it suitable for certain industrial purposes, especially in 
the chemical and electrical trades. 
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lered Coin 





eaness for Surrel 
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Profit and L« 367,442 14 1 extent of Rs. 50 per Sha: are, at cost... phat ; 534,401 


Liability on Bills of Exchange re-disc« unte i, {6,011,209 15s. 8d., Bills of Exchange, including Tre asury Bills 11,252,067 1 






1 1 

5 8 

of which £4,885,963, 2s. 6d. has run off at 18th March, 1940. Bills Discounted and Loans 24,967,792 8 3 
Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts for Purchase and Sale Liability of Customers for Acceptar 1ces, per Contra 5 3s 
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COMMODITY 


RAw cotton prices have been firm in 
the past few days with an upward ten- 
dency in the United States. American 
metal prices have again been reduced, 
but apart from these commodities, the 
general level of prices both in the 
United States and in the United King- 
dom has been very stable for some 
weeks. 


Cotton (Manchester). —- Trading 
continues to be difficult, as numerous 
producers are not prepared to accept 
further contracts and manufacturers 
are harassed by the shortage of yarn 
supplies. Demand remains active and 
far exceeds current production. Many 
ups and downs have been experienced 
in raw cotton prices, but there has not 
been any distinct change in the general 
level. Imports from the United States 
continue to fall off and the allocation 
of shipping for the month of May will 
probably be reduced. No statement has 
yet been issued by the Controller about 
a revision of yarn margins, but some 
change is expected before the end of 
the week. Very little business has been 
done in American qualities, but some 
fair sales have been put through in 
coarse Egyptian counts. In the cloth 
market, more business has been offered 
than manufacturers have been prepared 
to accept. Export business has been 
limited, but a few more contracts have 
been put through, chiefly for South 
America, Scandinavia and the 
Dominions. Steady buying has taken 
place for the home trade and the 
Government 


Metals.—In the United States the 
price of copper was reduced from 11.50 
to 11.125 cents per lb. this week. This 
decline was not unexpected as buying 
had been on a moderate scale in recent 
weeks. During March American copper 
sales did not exceed 20,000 short tons, 
against about 145,000 tons in the short 
month of February. The American 
lead price was reduced from 5.10 cents 
to 5 cents and later to 4.85 cents per 
Ib. in the week before Easter and is 
now down to the pre-war basis; a 
corresponding fall in the price of 
spelter, which stands at 5.75 cents per 
Ib., is expected shortly. 


Tin.—-Tin prices fluctuated widely 
this week but closed £4 up at £249 10s. 
per ton. The backwardation has ex- 
panded further and is now £2 10s. 
Buying remained on a moderate scale 
this week, and the rise in price must 
be attributed to the fact that the 
Malayan tin export duty was raised by 
23 per cent., an increase which would 
have caused a rise in price by at least 
£5 if market conditions had been 
firmer. The March statistics, published 
on Tuesday, showed a further decline 
of 1,064 tons to 31,686 tons in the 
visible supply. New arrivals, at 15,958 
tons, were 3,995 tons up on the month, 
while world deliveries, at 16,838 tons, 
showed an advance of 3,902 tons on 
February. Two-thirds of the latter in- 
crease occurred in the United States 
and was the result of old orders. 


Grains.— Sales of Canadian and 
American hard wheats have continued 
steadily and prices have been firm at 
about 32s. to 32s. 6d. per quarter f.o.b. 
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Vancouver for No. 1 Northern Mani- 
toba. There has been some rain in the 
United States, but not in the areas 
most affected by the drought and sub- 
soil moisture deficiency is widespread. 
Maize prices have weakened recently, 
under the pressure of the large Argen- 
tine surplus. Roumania has also an un- 
usually large amount of last year’s har- 
vest in hand, owing to the transport 
difficulties over the winter, but exports 
to Germany are likely to be speeded 
up. Demand for seed oats has slackened 
in Britain, but feeding oats are still 
very scarce. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The official 
schedule of maximum prices operating 
in March has not been altered. Raw 
materials are arriving steadily and over- 
seas prices are stable. There has been 
a fall in the level of linseed shipments 
from the Plate, where the exportable 
surplus has now been reduced to less 
than half a million tons. Substantial 
quantities of Indian linseed have been 
bought by the British Control for early 
shipment. The home demand for oil- 
cakes is lessening, but there is still 
considerable pressure on supplies. 


Rubber. — Both in London and 
New York rubber prices have been very 
stable in the past fortnight. Consump- 
tion in the United States was in Feb- 
ruary up to the high January level, but 
the steady flow of supplies, partly 
under the barter agreement, has pre- 
vented any rise in New York. 


Furs.—An auction of silver foxes 
was held in London this week at which 
approximately 100,000 skins, mainly of 
Scandinavian and Canadian origin, 
were offered. The quality of the skins 
was medium to poor. Buying was very 
keen; London dealers took the greater 
part, but there was also some buying 
for foreign countries, mainly South 
America. Prices were very firm and 
were higher by 30 and 35 per cent. 
than those paid at the last sale in 
January, thus recovering most of the 
fall experienced during last year. 


* 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Registered unemployed 
aged 14 and over 


(incl. agriculture Percentage 


of insured 


sta persons 
Date of Fotal (aged16-64) 
Return unem- 
Of whom] ployed 
Index, wholly (incl. 
adjusted unem- |agriculture) 
Number for ployed 
seasonal 
variations 
"000 =—:1935 100 + ’000 % 
1939 
Mar. 13 1,727 84-6 1,429 11-7 
Apr. 17 1,644 81-5 1,343 11-1 
May 15 1,492 74:7 1,234 10-1 
June 12 1,350 67-6 1,099 9:2 
July 10 1,256 62:2 1,014 8-4 
Aug. 14 1,232 60°7 968 8-2 
Sept. 11 1,330 65:9 1,052 8-6 
Oct. 16 1,431 70-8 1,222 9-1 
Nov. 13 1,403 69-1 1,213 9-0 
Dec. 11 1,362 68-4 1,171 8-7 
1940 
Jan. 15 1,519 68-8 1,220 9-9 
Feb. 12 1,504 69°4 1,141 10-0 
Mar. 11 1,121 54-7 966 a 


Publication of estimates of number of insured 
persons aged 16-64 in employment in Great Britain 
suspended in September, 1939 ; number employed 
on August 14, 1939, was 12,100,000. 


Source: Ministry of Labour. 
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INDUSTRY NEWS 


Retail Trade in February.—The 
average daily value of retail trade in 
Great Britain showed a further slight 
improvement in February. The heavy 
fall in sales in Central and West End 
London in the early months of the war 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL 
SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
BRITA: N COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 


Average Daily Sales 
| Stocks 
| (at 
1939 1940 cost) 
end 
Feb 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 


(a) By Commodities 


Non-Food Merchan- % % % % 
dise :— 

Piece-goods ...... 1:9 +15°3 420-9) 421-0 

Women’s wear ... 4°0 5-9 + 7:9 423-3 

Men’s and boys’ 

wear natinnpah 9:0 + 0:94 5°7.428:2 

Boots and shoes ... 4°8 2:6 + 5: 13°8 
Furnishing  depart- 

PE Scntcudasyicnae 10-6 9:6 7°44+16°1 
Hardware ...... ; 11-6 4:1 3°) 16°4 
Fancy departments 1:9 + 5:0 +13:0,4+15-2 
Sports and travel .. 10-6 —12-3 3-5'+ 7-8 
Miscellaneous........ 1-3|}+ 0 4:9 +12 








Total — Non-Food 





Merchandise . 52+ 2:1 47418-7 
Food & Perishables 24+ 5-4 3:9 433-7 
Total — All De- ee 

partments....... i-s 38+ 424-19-9 

6) By Distr 5 
Scotland 3:4;4+ 8-6) 4+10°9 +21:1 
North-East 2:9 6°8 + 48 423-2 
North-West a | 5-8 6:6 31-2 
Midland & S. Wales 3-6 8:°9'+ 3°5 4+22°5 
South England §-8)+11-°5 12-6 +28°8 
Central & West End 

London ..... baa 26°9'-—10°9|—10°4 71 
Suburban London... 58+ 1:44 0°-1411°2 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


has been followed by a recovery in 
January and February, an indication 
of the return of part of the evacuated 
population. The trend of food sales is 
discussed on page 640. 


Fall in Motor Sales.— New 
registrations showed a (mainly 
seasonal) decline in February. All but 


REGISTRATIONS OF NEW MOTOR 
VEHICLES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
{ 
a Commercial 
— Vehicles 


‘ | o 


change change 
No. from No. | from 
previous previous 
year year 
1939—January 27,326 + 9-9 | 6,538 9-9 
Feb. ... | 23,509 | +23-5 | 4,617 11:9 
March 39,267 +10°7 | 7,304 7:2 
April... | 25,645 0:0 | 4,517 | —14°3 
May ... | 28,268 | +15:0 | 5,430} — 0:5 
June ... 26,502 +17-0 | 5,375| — 0-8 
July ... | 23,967 +15:2 | 5,726; + 1:8 
August (a) (a) | (a) (a) 
Sept. ... (a) (a) (a) (a) 
October (a) (a) | (a) (a) 
Nov. ... | 3,549| —85-0 | 3,334| —33-7 
oS 4,668 82:1 | 2,844 48°3 
1940—January 5,657 79 3 | 2,990; —54:3 
Feb. ... 3,849 83:6 | 2,259) —51°1 


Source: Ministry of | ransport. 
(a) Not available. 


899 of the private cars registered for 
the first time in February were of 10 
h.p. or less. 

TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENTAGE 


OF SOUTH WALES’ CAPACITY IN 
OPERATION 


Week ending 1939 | 1940 
| 
BERT conckeoscene | 56 13 72°52 
SR ak 59-22. | 68-89 
ae I gaat | 58 80 71 91 
» = 


apocscssnses 56°29 72°71 
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Wholesale Prices Steady. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


LIFE ASSURANCE IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


INCREASE IN RESERVES 


EXPENSE RATIOS AGAIN REDUCED 


ASSETS £72,460,000 


INCOME EXCEEDS £13,300,000 


The seventy-sixth annual ordinary general meeting of the Refuge 
Assurance Company, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at the 
Chief Office of the Company, Oxford Street, Manchester, Mr J. 
Wilcock Holgate (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr J. W. Moss) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, : 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
after referring to the loss which the company had sustained by the 
death of Mr William Eber Thornton, a member of the board since 
1919, said: — 

The accounts before you relate to a year which may be divided 
into two periods, the one very different from the other. Up to Sep- 
tember last our operations were carried out in what might be 
termed relatively normal conditions; and although our new business 
had naturally been affected by the prevailing atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty, our mortality experience had been normal, and our expense 
ratios in both branches had been reduced. With the most productive 
period of the year about to commence, we were justified, I think, 
in anticipating a satisfactory outcome to the year’s working; but, 
unfortunately, our steady progress was interrupted by the outbreak 
of war, with all that that implies in the dislocation of the normal 
life of the nation, and the consequent effect upon our business. I 
am happy, however, to put before you figures which to me are most 
encouraging, indicating as they do the inherent strength of the 
company and its ability to maintain its progress despite the strain of 
a very difficult time. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


Taking the year as a whole, our new business was well main- 
tained, the new sums assured in the ordinary branch being 81 per 
cent. of the corresponding figure in 1938, as against 89 per cent. up 
to the beginning of September. The death claims attributable to the 
war, in both branches combined, amounted to £13,339, and did not 
materially affect our mortality experience; whilst the expense ratios 
in both branches were lower than in the preceding year. The gross 
yields on our funds were almost maintained, but the increase in the 
rate of income tax was directly reflected in a reduction in the net 
yields. As regards the staff, by the end of the year the number of 
members serving in the Forces was 244, a figure which is now con- 
siderably higher, and I know I am echoing your hopes when I wish 
them good fortune and a safe return. In the meantime their pension 
rights are maintained, and allowances are being paid to supplement 
their Army pay and Government allowances. 


FUTURE POLICY OF THE COMPANY 


So far I have dealt with the effects of the war during 1939; but 
what of the future? To what extent is life assurance generally to be 
affected by war mortality, higher taxation, increased costs, reduced 
new business? These questions are at present un2znswerable, and 
your directors take the view that in dealing with risks which are 
known to exist, but the magnitude of which it is impossible to assess, 
the policy to be adopted must necessarily be one of caution and con- 
servation of resources; and accordingly, whilst protecting the interests 
of holders of with-profit policies which mature for payment by 
death or survivance in the ensuing year, and providing for the appro- 
priate shareholders’ proportion, they have decided to carry forward 
unappropriated in the ordinary branch the whole of the remainder of 
the surplus, whilst a substantial addition has been made to the 
reserves in the Industrial Branch. 

In the past the company has not overlooked the risk of war, and 


our pre-war ordinary and industrial branch policies contain restric- 
tive conditions as regards death while on active service. For the 
present, however, we have decided to suspend the operation of these 
conditions as regards policies issued prior to the outbreak of war, 
but naturally in policies issued after that date restrictive conditions 
have been inserted as regards deaths arising from the war. 


COMBINED RESULTS 


Turning now io the details of our results, our total premium 
income for the year amounted to £10,709,525, showing as compared 
with the previous year an increase of £23,444. The net interest 
income was £2,561,865, showing a decrease of £115,890, and the 
amount paid in claims by death or maturity during the year was 
£8,259,596, including £5,130,755 by way of maturities alone, the 
total figure representing the payment of over £27,000 each working 
day. The total sum paid under this head since the inception of the 
company is now £125,174,648. 
of the year’s working of the two branches of the company was 
£2,372,987, and the total assets now stand at £72,460,262, having 
increased by £1,295,080 during the year. 


The aggregate surplus arising out 


TRANSFER OF EIRE BUSINESS 


You will remember that in October last, in accordance with a 
special resolution of the shareholders, the company’s industrial 
assurance business in Eire was taken over by The Industrial and 
Life Assurance Amalgamation Company, Limited, of Dublin. This 
step was taken by your company, in common with other British 
industrial-ordinary offices, after prolonged negotiations; and your 
directors are satisfied that in the circumstances the transfer “was 
desirable, and that the interests of all parties concerned have been 
fully protected 

The number of policies taken over was 144,626, with a premium 
income of £208,540 per annum, occasioning the transfer to the 
Irish Company of funds amounting to £292,074 on account of the 
liability under the transferred policies, which is now undertaken by 
the Irish company. 

I should add that our ordinary branch business in Eire has not 
been transferred. We have, however, ceased to transact new busi- 
ness in that country, and our existing policies there are being 
serviced on our account by the Irish Assurance Company, Limited. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch our premium income amounted to 
£6,075,118, showing an increase of £80,410 over that of the 
previous year. The net interest income was £1,183,041 and the 
net yield on the life assurance fund was £4 Ss. 4d. per cent., having 
decreased by 4s. 1d. as compared with the corresponding figure for 
1938. The life assurance fund increased during the year by 
£995,206, after the transfer of £250,000 to the investments reserve 
fund, which now amounts to £2,250,000. The expense ratio was 
again reduced, being 32.07 as against 32.83 in respect of 1938. 

The average duration of the premium paying policies on our books 
shows a further increase, and is now twelve years and seven months. 

A striking feature of our operations in this branch has been the 
excellence of our collections week by week. Life assurance policies 
are not lightly to be parted with in times such as these; and our 
experience of the past is repeated to-day, that current dangers 
emphasise the need for financial protection and the value in this 
connection of a “ Refuge” policy. 
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INDUSTRIAL BRANCH VALUATION 


The valuation was again made on a 24 per cent. basis, and the 
resulting surpJus, which includes £138,839 brought forward from 
the preceding year, was £1,028,556, showing an increase of 
£134,016 over that of the preceding year. 

As was the case last year, £250,000 has been transferred to the 
investments reserve fund, and it is proposed to set aside £514,000 
for allocation amongst the policyholders of this branch, and from 
the remainder to allocate to the shareholders the sum of £112,543, 
the amount carried forward being increased to £152,013. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS TO POLICYHOLDERS IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


For many years we have followed a policy of building up reserves 
in this branch, and events have fully justified us in this course. 
Despite the adverse conditions existing to-day, the surplus is suffi- 
cient to enable us not only to repeat, but to increase the allocation 
to policyholders which has become a feature of our business, and 
which we are satisfied may well be made within the strength of our 
accumulated reserves. 

The allocation takes the form of permanently increasing the sums 
assured by certain policies and of making the payment of claims 
arising by death or survivance of endowment terms during the 
ensuing year on the basis of the latest and most favourable scale of 
benefit as regards those policies which have not been placed per- 
manently upon this latest scale by this or previous allocations of 
surplus, together with an addition of 5 per cent. in respect of 
policies, with certain exceptions, dated prior to January 1, 1935. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the ordinary branch the number of new policies issued by way 
of periodical premiums was 40,813, at annual premiums amounting 
to £361,865, the sums assured thereunder amounting to £6,231,912. 
In addition there were issued during the year 1,113 single premium 
contracts, the premiums applicable thereto amounting to £173,459. 

It is again interesting to observe that of the total of £6,422,725 
new ordinary branch sums assured issued last year, nearly 32 per 
cent., or over £2,000,000, represents individual assurances of £500 
and over. 

The ordinary branch premium income for the year was 
£4,634,406, and the net interest amounted to £1,378,823, and the net 
yield on the life assurance fund being £3 12s. 7d. per cent., showing 
a decrease of 6s. 10d. as compared with the corresponding figure 
for 1938. The expense ratio was appreciably lower than that of 
the previous year, being 13.52 per cent., as against 14.03 per cent. 
in respect of 1938; and the life assurance fund now amounts to 
£38,700,795, in addition to which there is an investments reserve 
fund of £2,000,000. 


ORDINARY BRANCH VALUATION 


The annual valuation was again made cn a 3 per cent. basis and 
the surplus in respect of the year’s operations was £1,344,430, 
including £464,272 brought forward from the preceding year. The 
question of the disposition of this surplus has been very carefully 
considered, and in accordance with the policy adopted by your board 
it has been decided to declare on this occasion, in place of a general 
reversionary bonus, a bonus on participating policies which become 
claims by death or survivance during the ensuing year at the rate 
of £1 5s. per cent. on the sum assured in respect of each full year's 
premium due in 1939 and paid. The amount thus allocated is 
£67,115, including interim bonuses of £9,515 paid during the year, 
and the company is enabled thereby to carry forward undistributed 
the very greatly increased sum of £1,269,858, which will be avail- 
able towards meeting any contingency which may arise out of the 
present world situation, or to be dealt with subsequently as the 
board may determine. 

This decision must necessarily affect the dividend to shareholders, 
to whom is allocated the sum of £7,457, which when added to the 
allocation from the industrial branch makes up a total sum of 
£120,000. 


INVESTMENTS 


For the third successive year investors have had a very difficult 
time, due to circumstances with which you are well acquainted, and 
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with which I do not propose to weary you; and having regard 
to the fact that for almost the whole of this period there has been 
a falling trend in the market value of Stock Exchange securities, 
my first reference might appropriately be as to the position of our 
company in this respect. It is with satisfaction that I am in a 
position to inform you that, based on middle market prices as at 
December 31st last, in the ordinary branch our Stock Exchange 
securities exceeded in the aggregate the value at which they appear in 
the balance sheet, leaving the investrnents reserve fund of £2,000,000 
intact. In the industrial branch there was a small depreciation at 
the end of the year which was very much more than covered by the 
investments reserve fund. This fund, including £250,000 added 
during the year, now amounts to £2,250,000. It will further interest 
you to know that, due to the rise in market values which has 
occurred since the end of the year, the values of the Stock Exchange 
securities in this branch again considerably exceed the value at 
which they appear in the balance sheet, now leaving the industrial 
branch investments reserve fund also intact. 

I have already referred to the yield on the assurance funds under 
their respective branches, but may add that the net yield on the 
combined assurance funds is £3 18s. per cent. against £4 3s. 7d. 
per cent. in the previous year. This reduction is due almost entirely 
to the operation of the steep increase in income tax during the 
year; the low rate of interest available on new investments and the 
fact that a larger amount of our funds was retained in liquid form, 
playing only a minor part. The gross yield on the combined assur- 
ance funds is £4 13s. 10d. per cent., compared with £4 14s. 11d. 
per cent. for 1938. 

It is worthy of note that our holding of British Government 
securities, amounting to £26,448,324, constitutes 36.5 per cent. 
of our total assets and that the geographical distribution of our 
investments compared with the previous year is approximately as 
follows :— 


1938 1939 


Great Britain 83.69 per cent. 34.71 per cent. 


Indian and Colonial 11.58 per cent. 


3.71 per cent. 


11.93 per cent. 


Foreign 4.38 per ceni. 


In this connection we are perhaps fortunate in that the amount 
of our investments in continental Europe, even based on cost price, 
is less than one-quarter of one per cent. of our invested funds. 
You will be interested to know that the company recently applied 
for one million pounds of the 3 per cent. War Loan and now holds 
the relative allotment of over £800,000 fully paid-up. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Turning now to another branch of the company’s activities I 
have to report that on behalf of the National Amalgamated 
Approved Society we administer the National Health Insurance 
of a membership of 716,000. During the year payments of benefit 
amounting to £661,601 were made by our widely spread agency 
staff at the homes of incapacitated members, including £74,057 in 
respect of maternity benefits. In addition, the further considerable 
sum of £66,376 was received by “‘ Refuge” members by way of 
non-cash benefits. The number of new members of the society 
obtained during the year bv “ Refuge” representatives was 45,350. 


THE FUTURE 


I have referred at length to the problems that now confront us; 
but every day we are finding solutions to them, as we hope also 
to find solutions to those other problems which will fio doubt 
arise from time to time. Our business is distinguished always 
by one great advantage in that life assurance is a necessity, 
a fact which is appreciated the more when circumstances emphasise 
the risks in respect of which it is our business to provide 
financial protection. By no other means is it possible to ensure 
an immediate estate for one’s dependants; and the low lapse 
rates in both branches show clearly how great an importance 
our policyholders attach to the benefits their policies confer. 
New business continues to reach us in a measure which is 
not unsatisfactory considering the circumstances of the times; and 
we have made substantial additions to our reserves in the ordinary 
branch by strengthening the valuation basis and by increasing our 
carry-forward by over £800,000 and in the industrial branch by 
transferring £250,000 to the investments reserve fund. Finally, 
let us reflect that whatever the war may cost us—and it affects us 
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all, individually—it is in effect the premium we must pay to ensure 
the protection we are resolved to secure against any future attack 
Menacing the peace and happiness of this nation and its allies. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Before I close I wish to refer with appreciation to the efforts 
which were made during 1939 by the company’s staff, both outdoor 
and indoor, and especially during the last four months of the year, 
when the “ black-out” regulations restricted travelling facilities 
and disturbances of population made the efficient performance of 
duties more difficult, particularly so in the case of our outdoor staff. 
In accordance with “ Refuge ” tradition, difficulties have been faced 
with a good spirit, and I have no doubt that the staff will continue 
to give of their best in the days to come. I am also pleased to say 
that the relations of the company with the Field Staff Association 
and the Chief Office Staff Council are maintained on a friendly 
basis, 


CONCLUSION 


Gentlemen, I have now much pleasure in moving the adoption of 
the annual report and accounts. 

The report and accounts were adopted. The appointment to the 
board of Mr Francis H. Thornton was confirmed, and Messrs 
James Proctor-Pearson and John W. Moss were 
directors. 

Messrs Walton Watts and Company were reappointed auditors. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


reappointed 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES, LIMITED 
GROWING VOLUME OF DEFENCE WORK 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting of Ericsson Telephones, 
Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, at Kingsway Hall, London. 

Colonel Sir Harold A. Wernher, K.C.V.O. (the Chairman), said 
that it was at such times as the present that the strength, or weak- 
ness, of a business was put to a searching test and the value of the 
careful planning and building of former years became more apparent. 
The accounts showed how effectively the company had been able to 
meet the initial strain of war conditions. 

As was to be expected, the demand in the home market for tele- 
phone equipment had been adversely affected by present conditions, 
but, as in the last war, their plant was being used to an ever- 
increasing extent on contracts for the Defence Ministries. The Gov- 
ernment had rightly drawn attention to the vital importance of main- 
taining a large export trade during the war period, in order to help 
finance the country’s essential imports of food and raw materials. 
The company’s sales overseas represented a substantial portion of 
their turnover, and the directors and officials were vigilant in holding 
and stimulating that branch of their trading. 

Their home trade was changing over largely to contracts with 
the Defence Ministries, but the telephone system of the country was 
an integral part of National Defence, and there could be no doubt 
that the Government realised the prime importance of maintaining 
this great national asset in an adequate condition under war con- 
ditions. He inferred, therefore, that the modified programme of the 
Post Office would not be too drastically cut, Export trade was well 
maintained, and altogether they had work in hand to keep them 
well employed for months to come. When peace returned the Gov- 
ernment would be faced with the huge problem of absorbing many 
hundreds of thousands of people into civilian life again. In the 
public telephone system there was a valuable national asset, suitable 
for much greater development, producing a satisfactory return on 
capital outlay and capable of providing a wide and well-balanced 
range of skilled and unskilled labour. 

The report and accounis were adopted and payment approved of 
a final dividend of 12 per cent. and a bonus of 7 per cent., both 
free of tax; £20,000 being transferred to general reserve and £10,000 
to dividend equalisation reserve, leaving £43,135 to be carried 
forward. 








Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports 
of their Annual General Meetings in The Economist, thereby 
reaching thousands of investors in the quiet of their own homes. 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports 
may be obtained on application to The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


STRENGTH OF THE SOCIETY 


The one hundred and sixteenth annual general meeting of Clerical, 
Medical and General Life Assurance Society was held, on the 
4th instant, at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, Sir Francis 
E. J. Smith (the chairman) presiding. 

The general manager and actuary (Mr Andrew H. Rowell) read 
the notice convening the meeting, the minutes of the previous 
meeting, and the certificate of the auditors. 

The Chairman said he hoped that they would agree that, taking all 
things into consideration, the results disclosed by the accounts for 
the past year were satisfactory. Some of the figures, however, neces- 
sarily reflected the immediate effects of the war. In the life assur- 
ance revenue account, for instance, income tax had absorbed 
£153,000—an increase of some £38,000. It was encouraging to 
note, however, that after meeting all outgoings, the life assurance 
fund had increased during the year by nearly £450,000, a striking 
tribute to the vitality of the Society. 

Jew business suffered in 1939 a reduction of about 25 per cent. 
to a figure of just over £2 millions. That reduction was typical of 
the experience of life offices, as a whole, and was entirely due to 
the war, as at the end of August their total was actually ahead of 
the previous year. The gross yield, at £4 13s. 9d., was up by 
ls. 9d. per cent., and the net yield, depressed, of course, by increased 
taxation, worked out at £3 13s. 6d., a reduction of only 2s. 8d. per 
cent. This net yield of £3 13s. 6d. still showed a substantial margin 
over the net valuation rate of 24 per cent 


THE NEXT BONUS 


In referring to the strength of the Society, the chairman said 
that reserves existed for all their liabilities—life assurance and 
annuity contracts alike—upon that conservative net interest basis 
of 24 per cent., and that over and above those reserved they had 
a floating margin of undistributed surplus, upon which all tax 
had been paid, of over £2 millions. In addition, a number of assets 
were conservatively valued in the balance sheet, and thus consti- 
tuted a further margin of security. In effect, a large contingency 
reserve, although not visible at that moment on the face of the 
balance sheet, none the less existed. 

With regard to the next bonus, due to be declared a year hence, 
he had already referred to the undistributed surplus of over £2 
millions, and there were the earnings of 1940 to come. Thus, if 
times had been normal, there was little doubt that there would have 
been available for their participating policyholders, a year hence, 
the usual good bonus. But, unfortunately, times were far from 
normal, and it might be that, in order to maintain their customary 
high standard of security, some portion of these resources would 
have, in prudence, to be conserved. 
he remained convinced, in spite of present perplexities and the conse- 
quent need for caution, that, as compared with the non-profit con- 
tract, the profit-sharing policy would retain its superior attractions. 

Since the outbreak of war the Society, in common with most other 
life offices, had excluded from the cover provided by new policies the 
risk of death arising “ directly or indirectly” from war causes, 
although enlarged cover could usually be obtained by the payment 
of an extra premium, of an amount dependent upon the circumstances 
of individual cases. The past six months of war, however, had pro- 
duced in their minds a growing dislike and distrust of those words 
‘“‘ directly or indirectly”? as being incapable of precise legal inter- 
pretation, and therefore entirely out of place in the policies issued 
by a society like the Clerical, which had always prided itself upon 
the simple and unrestricted character of its life assurance contracts. 

The directors felt that the Society ought now to offer a type of 
policy designed to get back as closely as possible to the pre-war 
unrestricted form. They proposed henceforth to issue a policy which 
would contain a simple clause governing active service with the Army 
overseas, or in the Navy or Air Force, under which the amount 
payable at death in such service would in the ordinary way be a 
cash return of twice the premiums actually paid. With that one 
necessary exception, the policies would be in the familiar pre-war 
“ whole-world and unconditional ” form. They would thus afford, in 
the case of every civilian, complete cover in this country and, if 
effected on the full-profit or prime cost basis, the policy would carry 
the normal profit-sharing rights applicable to those tables. For & 
whole-life or endowment assurance, with profits, the annual premium 
would be about 5s. per cent. above the pre-war level. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


Taking a long view, however, 
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SCOTLAND 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 
STRONG LIQUID POSITION 
NEED FOR INCREASING EXPORTS 
LORD ELPHINSTONE’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of 
Scotland was held within the Head Office, Edinburgh, on the 2nd 
instant. The Right Honourable Lord Elphinstone, K.T., Governor 
of the Bank, presided. 

In submitting the directors’ report, the chairman said: — 

My Lord, ladies and gentlemen, I assume that, as usual, we may 
hold as read the report by the court of directors of the affairs of 
the bank as at February 29th last, a copy of which you have all 
no doubt received. 

The directors much regret the loss by death during the year of 
their esteemed colleagues Mr William Brodie, LL.D., and Lord 
Kinross. Mr Brodie’s resignation from the board on account of 
ill-health was referred to from this chair a year ago. Lord Kinross 
had been a member of the board since January, 1925. Both had 
given valuable service to the bank. 

The directors also regret the resignation on account of the state 
of his health of Mr Alexander Wallace, W.S., who had been an 
esteemed member of the board since April, 1917, and who gave 
valuable and exacting services as chairman of committees from 
October, 1922, until January, 1934. I am sure the proprietors will 
join with the board in extending their good wishes to Mr Wallace on 
his retirement. 

To fill vacancies on the board the directors, in virtue of the powers 
contained in the bank’s constitution, took the opportunity of inviting 
Mr Robert McCosh, W.S., and the Master of Polwarth to become 
ordinary directors. I am glad to say that they agreed to accept 
office. You will be asked to confirm their appointments to-day. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


The fear of war which hung over us all in the autumn of 1938 
and which at our last mecting had not receded far has unfortun- 
ately given place to the reality. The uncertainties and difficulties 
of those days have been replaced by new ones, but in one direction 
uncertainty has been entirely removed. We now know definitely 
what we are faced with and have no doubt about our duty to put 
forth the maximum effort and make the sacrifices necessary to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion as quickly as possible. 

To this end trade and industry have necessarily been equally 
mobilised with the fighting forces, and in the intensive scheme of 
work which has followed we, as a bank, have contributed our share 
in financing the producers of food and munitions of war with 
temporary capital. 

It is a commonplace to us all that in these days we must concen- 
trate upon reducing our civilian consumption of goods and on 
increasing our savings; also that we must concentrate upon the 
necessity of paying for our imports, greatly swollen through war 
needs, by adding largely to our exports; and further that we must 
increase our home-produced food to conserve for war needs as far 
as possible the available tonnage space in the ships of our Mercan- 
tile Marine. ‘Though these are matters about which there can be 
no difference of view among us, it is well that we should recall 
them to our minds with frequency to ensure that we do not forget 
their importance. 

The Export Council, under its capable chairmanship, may be 
telied upon to promote the greatest volume of export trade that 
can be achieved under wartime conditions, and we as a bank are 
prepared to give what assistance we can to finance individual 
exporters among our customers. 

The recent assurance of the Prime Minister, speaking for the 
present Government, that they were determined that agriculture 
should not a second time be allowed to collapse as it was after the 
last war, will be welcomed by those engaged in this vital and staple 
industry. As the bankers of numerous members of the farming 
community, with whose interests our own are closely bound up, we 
are glad to have this indication of policy. We are already giving 
assistance to farmers in their efforts to increase their production of 
€ssential crops and, in common with all the Scottish banks, are 
€0-operating with the Scottish Office in plans for extending this 
assistance. 


In a war such as this we must, as individuals and collectively, 
expect to be less well off than we would be in peacetime, and we 
rust be determined to face that fact with courage. 


THE BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the bank’s report, you will see that deposits at 
£42,137,116 show an increase of £4,285,425. Increased deposits, 
a common experience of banks in these days, are largely due to the 
considerable sums expended throughout the country by the Govern- 
ment for war purposes. 

The note circulation at £3,941,242 shows an increase of £526,517. 
This also is due to the increase in employment as a result of the 
war. The average circulation for the year is again substantially 
in excess of the corresponding figures for the previous twelve 
months, 

The item “ Drafts Issued”’ calls for no special comment. 

The increase in acceptances is due to extended business attribut- 
able to imports for war purposes. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


On the assets side, cash, bank balances, documents in fransitu 
and money at call and short notice amount to £10,858,825, i.e. 
fully 21 per cent. of our liabilities to the public. Bills discounted 
(including £2,000,000 of Treasury bills) and our investments 
amount to £29,236,962, or fully 56 per cent., giving a total of 
£40,095,788, or fully 77 per cent. of our liabilities to the public in 
Jiquid assets. 


ADVANCES 


Our advances at £10,508,426 show an increase of £781,029 and 
we are in a position to meet all further reasonable demands of our 
customers and connections for legitimate banking accommodation. 

All bad and doubtful debts have been fully provided for. Our 
investments at £26,841,527 show an increase of £1,164,728. 

The market value is substantially in excess of the value in our 
books. 


BANK PREMISES AND HERITABLE PROPERTY 


During the year, while some contemplated reconstruction work 
at certain of our branches has been postponed on account of war 
conditions, the bank’s property all over the country has been main- 
tained in good condition. The internal reconstruction being car- 
ried out at our head office is almost completed and the whole 
properties of the bank, including let properties, stand in our books 
at the slightly increased figure of £473,800 which is much below 
the market value. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


The net profits at £274,548 are £31,086 under those of last 
year. Lower net profits have been quite a common experience with 
other banks and the cause is readily explained by the additional 
expenditure caused by war conditions, including increased taxa- 
tion, together with increased working costs and the continuance of 
low money rates. 

‘The met peotte afe ............. 
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151,918 
£426,466 
Deduct: 
Applied to reserve for contingencies ..... £75,0C 
Transferred to trustees for Officers’ Pen- 
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Dividend at 11 per cent. per annum less 
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The dividend at 11 per cent. compares with one of 12 per cent. 
for the previous year. This, together with the application of £75,000 
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to reserve for contingencies, has been decided upon as a measure 
of prudence in view of the uncertainties of the times. 


BANK STAFF 


Already about 250 men—that is over one-fifth of our entire male 
staff at the outbreak of war—have left for military service and we 
must expect a further very considerable loss of staff as more men 
are called up. In addition many of our men and women are giving 
in their spare time valuable voluntary help in the various branches 
of national service. We recognise and appreciate with gratitude 
the service and sacrifice which all these are rendering to public 
duty. 

The absence of so many members of our staff combined with 
war conditions generally has called for much extra work on the 
part of those who are left. They have co-operated in a truly loyal 
and whole-hearted way in the many difficulties which have arisen 
and I have great pleasure in expressing our thanks to al! concerned. 

I should also like to mention in this place the Staff Joint Council 
including five members elected by our staff and so fully repre- 
sentative of them. The Council continues to perform very useful 
work, 


DIVIDEND 


I now have pleasure in moving that the report and balance sheet, 
as submitted, be adopted and that a dividend for the past half- 
year at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, less income tax, be 
now declared payable on 15th current making with the dividend 
paid in October last 11 per cent. for the year, less income tax. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Lord Elphinstone, K.T., and the Lord Henry Scott were 
unanimously re-elected Governor and Deputy-Governor respec- 
tively for the current year. 

Mr Robert McCosh, W.S.; the Hon. the Master of Polwarth, 
Sir Michael Nairn, Bart., and Mr John Craig, C.B.E., D.L., were 
re-elected ordinary directors. 

Mr H. L. Usher, C.A., and Mr R. Arthur Morrison, C.A., were 
re-appointed to conduct the audit of the bank’s books for the cur- 
rent year, and a vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the 
meeting. 





MAPLE AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of Maple and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, on the company’s premises, 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W., Mr Charles C. Regnart, the 
president of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and the 
accounts, said that the outbreak of war, attended as it had been 
with the evacuation of London and Greater London, fears of bombing 
and destruction, had had a devastating effect on West End trade, and 
more particularly on the furniture trade. 

Fortunately, up to the present, those fears had proved unfounded, 
but nevertheless the West End was still a distressed area. 

At the same time, the control of timber and other commodities 
was making production more and more difficult, and he thought the 
company was to be congratulated on the possession of the largest 
stock of furniture in the world bought at prices which defied com- 
parison. 

The company had naturally suffered severely from lack of patron- 
age from its vast clientele. On the other hand, their removal and 
warehousing departments had been taxed to the full, and they had 
also been kept extremely busy supplying blinds and curtains to meet 
A.R.P. regulations, in which direction business continued brisk. 

At the same time, in present conditions the public would refrain 
from buying home comforts except necessities and so on, and until 
they reverted to peacetime conditions the luxury side of the com- 
pany’s trade must continue to suffer. 

The balance available on the profit and loss account was £19,904 
which, less £2,000 tranferred to staff benevolent fund, the directors 
proposed should be carried forward. 

It was the first time in the history of the company extending over 
49 years that no dividend had been recommended, but he trusted 
they might look forward to the resumption of dividends at an early 
date. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT FIGURES 


The fortieth annual general mecting of the Associated Electrica} 
Industries, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Felix J. C. Pole (the chairman) presided and in moving the 
adoption of the report, said that the directors were able to present 
statement of accounts which they hoped the stockholders would 
regard as satisfactory. The profit for the year, before providing 
for depreciation and taxation, was £1,470,265, the largest profit 
earned in the history of the company, and an increase of £70,766, 
or 5 per cent., over the previous year. That increase, however, was 
much more than absorbed by the increased provision for taxation, 
although, owing to the conservative policy of the board in the past 
in leaving some of the profits in the business, they were spared 
the additional burden of the excess profits tax, but they had to 
provide for National Defence Contribution on their 1939 results 
instead of excess profits tax and, of course, for income tax. They 
had also had to make some provision in the accounts for the year 
for additional income tax on the profits earned in the year 1938, 
It would be seen that whereas they started with a profit for the year 
of £70,766 more at £1,470,265, they arrived at a net profit of 
£477,083, or 28.2 per cent. less than the corresponding amount for 
the previous year, due to the larger provision for taxation. 

The profit for the year, after deducting taxation and depreciation, 
was £477,083, as compared with £664,308 for the previous year, 
to which had to be added £251,647 brought in from the previous 
year, making a total profit available for distribution of £728,730, 
and the directors recommended a dividend on the ordinary stock 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, less tax, leaving a balance 
to be carried forward of £253,118. 


THE EXPORT BUSINESS 


The directors were continuing their policy of securing as much 
export business as possible. To that end they were maintaining 
an efficient organisation abroad and keeping in personal contact 
with overseas markets. Exports were more than ever necessary in 
wartime, and were rightly considered by the Government as second 
in importance only to the essential requirements of the fighting 
forces. The Government, through the Export Council which had 
been appointed by the President of the Board of Trade, appeared 
to contemplate giving more assistance than hitherto to exporting 
companies. In that connection they had pointed out the difficulty 
of obtaining large contracts for electrical and mechanical installa- 
tions because of the risk incidental to quoting firm prices in view of 
rising costs of wages and materials. Some of their foreign com- 
petitors were not faced with that trouble, and they felt that the 
Government should assist the British manufacturer in dealing with 
that problem. He observed with interest that that opinion was 
shared by the chairman of the District Bank, who was in very 
close contact with the problems of export business. 

He was glad to say that they continued to have many orders 
from the Dominions, the Colonies and foreign countries, the most 
recent large order being from Turkey for the construction of a large 
power station at Catal Agzi, the value being about £1,500,000. 

Reverting again to the question of exports, might he take that 
opportunity of saying how glad he was that the Government had 
embarked upon an enlarged scheme of Colonia] development. He 
had been a member of the Colonial Development Committee from 
its inception in 1929 and had visited several of the Colonies, there 
fore he was especially able to appreciate the potentialities of the 
Colonial Empire and the importance of the new scheme, which 
was announced by Mr Malcolm MacDonald on February 20th. 

With regard to the Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Company, he 
would point out that they had on hand a larger volume of orders 
than ever before for turbo-alternator sets, transformers, switch 
gear, electrical winders, electric rolling mill equipment, hydro 
electric installations, electric locomotives and _ other electrical 
apparatus. They had a record number of employees, while as tt 
garded all the companies of the Associated Electrical Group, ordefs 
on hand exceeded £19,000,000 and the number of employees was 
the highest in their history. Although theirs was a reserved if 
dustry, they had nearly 3,000 employees serving with the Forces 
and a scheme was in operation whereby the Service pay of married 
men and single men having dependants was being supplemented by 
suitable allowances from their various companies. Also much was 
being done to support the National Saving Scheme. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS DESPITE INCREASED EXPENDITURE 
SIR CHARLES INNES ON THE POSITION 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting of The Mercantile Bank 
of India, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at Winchester 
House, London. 

Sir Charles A. Innes, K.C.S.I., C.LE. (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said:—An immediate effect of the war was 
temporarily to slow up the business of the bank. The bank has been 
appointed an authorised dealer in exchange in all the Empire coun- 
tries in which we operate, and we regard it as our duty to co-operate 
with the authorities by strict observance, in the spirit as well as in 
the letter, of all the regulations which have been issued for the 
control of operations in exchange. But it must be confessed that at 
first the regulations were not too easy to understand, and for the first 
few weeks after the outbreak of war transactions which before the 
war had been just a matter of routine had each one to be the subject 
of individual consideration in order that we might be satisfied 
that no regulation was being contravened. Things are better now, 
for the regulations themselves have been clarified and our officers are 
more familiar with them, but at first the burden on Mr Crichton, 
Mr Paton and the branch managers was very heavy. 


GERMAN CARGOES 


Our experience in these matters was much the same as that of 
other banks, but the war involved the exchange banks which are 
mainly engaged in the finance of international trade in special diffi- 
culties. The outbreak of war, for instance, found us with many 
bills outstanding in respect of German cargoes. Fortunately, a large 
proportion of these cargoes had already arrived safely at their des- 
tinations when war was declared, and most of the relative bills 
were retired in due course, But there were some cargoes in German 
ships which were on the high seas when war broke out, and these 
ships at once ran for shelter to the nearest neutral port. They took 
refuge mainly in the ports in Italy, Eritrea, Japan and the Dutch 
East Indies. Other cargoes had been shipped in enemy vessels just 
before the outbreak of war, and these vessels remained in German 
ports. There were other cargoes again, in neutral ships bound for 
a German destination, and most of these ships were intercepted by 
the Allied navies and their cargoes brought before prize courts. 

In this matter we had the experience of the last war to guide us, 
and Mr Crichton lost no time in organising, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr Kennedy, our inspector of branches, an enemy debt 
department. Its business was to obtain with the least possible 
delay particulars of all cargoes in which we were interested and to 
find out where the ships were. Thanks to the prompt action taken, 
we were able to secure the release and transhipment to the original 
destinations of the bulk of the cargoes in Japan and the Dutch East 
Indies and of some of those in Italian ports without payment to the 
enemy of any of the charges which they have since tried to impose. 
We have also established our claim to, and secured the release of, 
much of the cargo brought before prize courts. But there are a num- 
ber of cargoes which are still the subject of negotiations now being 
carried on through the London Chamber of Commerce. I am 
hopeful that in time we shall be able to secure the release of at least 
some of these cargoes, but in the meantime we have thought it wise 
to make full provision for any possible loss. In any case the amount 
involved has been reduced to small dimensions. 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


You will see that, in spite of additional expenditure to which 
I have alluded, we have been able to show rather better results, 
and our profit at £195,869 is an improvement on last year’s figure. 
We are maintaining the dividend at 12 per cent., less tax, and we 
are making the same additional allocation of £30,000 to contin- 
gencies as last year. We have increased our allocations to the officers’ 
Pension fund and to premises account, and we have raised the carry 
forward by £2,000. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


There are some interesting features in the balance sheet. The 
balance-sheet total at £22,000,000 is £3,500,000 in excess of the 
1938 figure. On the liabilities side current and other accounts have 
Increased by upwards of £3,000,000, while on the assets side cash is 


up by £500,000 bills receivable by more than £2,000,000 and loans 
and advances by £1,000,000. The improvement in loans and ad- 
vances is the direct result of the war. Prices have gone up, freight 
space is not always easy to obtain, and merchants require more 
finance. The increase in bills reflects to some extent increased trade, 
but it is mainly due to the fact that bills tend to be outstanding for 
longer periods owing to postal delays. 

The only other point which requires comment is the increase in 
freehold banking premises. You will note that the figure has gone 
up from £304,724 to £338,422. I have just told you that we pur- 
chased a building last year in the outskirts of London, and we also 
acquired properties in Bombay and Colombo with the object of re- 
building the bank premises in the former city and of building a house 
for our manager in the latter. As I told you last year, this account 
is a very healthy one. We own many valuable properties, and the 
account has been systematically written down each year since the 
bank came into existence. 


DEDUCTION OF INCOME TAX 


Before I leave the accounts, there is one small matter which 
I must mention. Some of you will notice that in the final dividend 
warrants the “A” shares have been less generously treated than 
the “B” and “C” shares in the matter of deduction of income 
tax. You will remember that when the Chancellor introduced his 
Emergency Budget last September he raised the rate of income tax 
from 5s. 6d. to 7s. in the £ with effect from the beginning of the 
financial year. At that time we had already declared an interim 
dividend of 6 per cent., less tax, and the dividend warrants which 
had been prepared on the basis of British income tax at Ss. 6d. in 
the £ had actually been issued. In circumstances like these, as the 
Chancellor explained in his Budget speech, preference shares and 
ordinary shares are treated differently. 

In the case of preference shares a company can and should correct 
in its final dividend an under-deduction of tax in the interim 
dividend, but it has no power to do this in respect of ordinary 
shares. As you know, our “ A” shares are preference shares as to 
5 per cent. of the dividend, and to that extent the under-deduction 
of tax in the interim dividend must be corrected. The effect is 
that while the “ A” shares get a dividend of 12 per cent., less tax, 
the “B” and “C” shares get a fraction more. The matter is one 
in which the directors are quite helpless; they are bound by the 
Articles of the bank. 


INTERFERENCE WITH NORMAL CONDITIONS 


It has been the custom for the chairman, in his speech at the 
annual general meeting, to survey economic conditions in the coun- 
tries in which we operate. This year, however, I do not think that 
it would be useful to attempt any detailed survey of this kind. The 
war has interfered with normal trading, and has set up entirely 
artificial conditions. In most of the Empire countries in which we 
have branches, imports and exports, shipping and foreign exchange 
are all controlled, and there have been centralised bulk purchases 
by the British Government of various commodities of vital im- 
portance, such as tea and sandbags. Measures of this kind, of course, 
are necessary for the successful prosecution of the war, and it is all 
to the good that the authorities have taken control much more 
rapidly than in the last war. 

There is another point of difference in that payments for some 
of the purchases in India of the British Government are being made 
through the Bank of England and the Reserve Bank of India, which 
of course, was not in existence in the last war. I am sure, how- 
ever, that the authorities are well aware of the part the Exchange 
Banks have always played in financing trade between India and this 
country, and that they will be anxious to interfere as little as 
possible with normal methods of finance. It is safe to say that it is 
not a question of profits. The chief concern of this bank is that 
its long standing connection with the trade between India and this 
country should not be interrupted or impaired. 

A noticeable result of the war has been a large increase in direct 
shipments of rubber, tin and other commodities from Malaya and 
India to the U.S.A. This is a natural result, since the insurance 
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rates on cargoes which do not enter the war zone are much lower. 
There is also some risk that shipments of this kind may be financed 
by bills drawn on New York instead of on London, though the 
regulations just issued may obviate this danger. Time alone can 
show whether these are merely temporary phases or whether the 
war, especially if it is prolonged, will effect permanent changes in 
the course of Far Eastern trade as well as in the methods of financ- 
ing it. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


As regards the principal commodities in which we are interested, 
rubber and tin are commodities of great importance in wartime, and 
as the result of the war, and also in the case of rubber of the barter 
agreement with the U.S.A., not only has a higher rate of release 
been allowed but prices have also improved. In consequence there 
has been a return of prosperity to Malaya, at any rate for the 
time being. There has been a rise in the cost of living and some 
unrest among Chinese labour, but generally the Government has 
kept a firm grip on the situation. 

Ceylon has also benefited by the improvement in the rubber trade 
and by the fact that a large proportion of the tea crop has been 
bought by the Ministry of Food at a fair price. Here, 
however, there has been labour trouble on the estates, and some 
anxiety is felt regarding the future supply of Indian labour owing 
to an unfortunate dispute between the Governments of Ceylon and 
India. I mention in passing that we have opened, as an experi- 
mental measure, a new branch at Jaffna with the object of extend- 
ing much-needed banking facilities to the north of the Island. 

In India jute is the commodity which reacted most rapidly to the 
war. The British Government placed large orders for sandbags, 
and consumers all over the world became keen buyers. Prices rose 
quickly, and in the latter months of the year the mills were running 
their machinery to capacity for 60 hours a week. Thus the in- 
dustry is enjoying a period of prosperity tempered to some extent 
by the prospect of the excess profit tax which the Government of 
India have decided to impose. The situation, however, is not with- 
out danger. The outbreak of war was followed by a period of 
intense speculative activity in the jute market in Caicutta, which 
temporarily forced the price of ray *.¢ to an inordinately high 
level, 2iid the cost ot manufactured jute also rose. The supreme 
merit of jute as a packing material lies in its cheapness, and high 
prices give an impetus to the competition of cotton and paper bags 


too, 


SPECULATIVE ACTIVITY 


The speculative activity in the jute market communicated itself 
to other markets, particularly those in cotton and silver, and in 
spite of action taken by the provincial governments to control 
prices, there was a rapid rise in wholesale and retail prices in the 
first four months of the war, with the result that there has been 
some labour unrest, especially in the Bombay mill industry. The 
war, however, had little effect, except in jute manufactures, on 
exports in the first three months of the war, and the combined 
exports of merchandise from India and Burma in 1939 were only 
18 crores of those of 1938. But there was a large 
increase of exports from India in December and again in January, 
and there is no doubt that the great resources of the country will 
be fully utilised for the purposes of the war. The agriculturist 
should benefit by the better prices he is getting for primary pro- 
ducts, and it is probable that the war will give a further stimulus 
to the development of manufactures in India. There is, however, 
not so much leeway to make up as in 1914. A rather depressing 
feature of the trade returns of all these countries is that increased 
exports to the United Kingdom have so far not been counterbalanced 
by increased imports from the United Kingdom. 

In China the Sino-Japanese war still drags on, but in spite of 
this fact and other hindrances, trade improved in Shanghai. ‘The 
trade of the port was nearly twice as great as in 1938. 


in excess 


THE FUTURE 


The war has brought a measure of prosperity to most of the 
countries in which we have branches, and there has been some 
improvement in the accounts which we are presenting to you to-day. 
But the main point I wish to make is that war prosperity is a 
prosperity of an artificial and unstable kind, and that when the 
war is over it will probably be succeeded by another period of trade 
depression. It is this contingency which your directors have to 
keep in mind, and we are confirmed in the conservative policy 
which we have followed for many years. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS REACH RECORD AMOUNT OF £€129,000,000 


The eighty-seventh annual general meeting of this Society was 
held, on the Ist instant, at Halifax, Brig.-Gen. Sir Edward N, 
Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., D.L., President of the Society, 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and balance sheet the 
president said: The annual financial statement and report cover a 
period of seven months of uneasy peace and five months of war, 
and they give us great grounds for thankfulness. 

As you see, our total assets have increased by more than £895,000 
to the record sum of over £129,000,000 and, but for having to 
find an additional sum of over £200,000 for income tax and 
N.D.C., our profit would have been even better than last year. 

The mortgages are carefully selected, the properties on which 
the loan is made being all valued by professional valuers, and the 
amount at risk is reduced each year by periodical repayments. 

Turning to the other side of the balance sheet, the amount owing 
to investing shareholders at £88,000,000 and to depositors at 
£34,000,000 has increased by £495,942 during the year; other 
liabilities for income tax, N.D.C. contingencies amount to 
£557,035, leaving in the reserve carry-forward 
which is 4.49 per liabilities as against 
4.2 per cent. last year. 


and 


funds and 


3 


£5,800,000, cent. of all 


Management expenses are less than last year, amounting to only 
8s. 7d. in each £100 of 
year, which is well below the average of all building societies in 
Great Britain. 

The amount 


mean total assets as against 9s. 1d. last 


advanced on £12,612,343, a 
very considerable sum, but of course far less than the £20,000,000 
which we have advanced in each of the past five years. Up to the 
end of August our figures for completed mortgages compared very 
favourably with those of the corresponding date in the previous 


new mortgages Was 


year, but since the outbreak of war we have done little more than 
complete outstanding ccmmlcnents. The have allotted 
£100,511 to the payment of a bonus to monthly subscription invest- 
and to paid-up shareholders 


directors 
ing shareholders of 15s. per 
10s. per cent. 
Referring to conditions at the outbreak of 
said: At no time was 
after the initial 
drawals speedily returned to normal 


cent. 
class 1 of 
war, the Chairman 
panic withdrawals, and 


shock of the declaration of war had passed with- 


there any sign of 


dimensions. 

The effect of war on the other side of our business was much 
more marked. No new applications for advances were granted, but 
we completed all those which had been accepted prior to the war. 

Another effect of the outbreak of war was the great increase 
in the number of requests for the temporary suspension of repay- 
ments of capital on advances already made, and we have given most 
sympathetic consideration to all cases where a member who has 
been a regular payer has found it difficult to go on in consequence 
either of military service, of evacuation, or of unemployment owing 
to the sudden dislocation of life. 


WAR DAMAGI 


Dealing with the question of war damage, the Chairman said: 
The Government, through the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as far 
back as January 31, 1939, stated that “ When the extent of the 
damage to property in private ownership is known, such contribu- 
tion will be made from public funds as the circumstances make 
possible in accordance with a scale which would at any rate pay 
in full up to a certain limit of loss, and thereafter would be graded.” 
This pledge on the part of the Government seems to me to be 
satisfactory to our Society, and particularly when we remember 
that our securities are generally in small units consisting mainly of 
dwelling-houses and spread throughout the whole of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. The promise of the Government to give 
the maximum compensation out of public funds at the end of the 
war affords the maximum protection against war damage at present 
available, and I do not know any other form of security which 
offers better safety in wartime than building society mortgages. 
Although it does not fall strictly within the year covered by the 
accounts which I am presenting to you, I suppose I must make 
some reference to the reduction of interest from June 30th next of 
which we have recently given notice. The board has been very 


loath to reduce the rate of interest on money which has been with 
us for some years, but after the most careful consideration we can 
see no proper alternative. 

The accounts were approved. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


PROFITS WELL MAINTAINED 


APPRECIATION 


OF SECURITIES 


MR R. LANGFORD JAMES’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of India, 
Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at the bank’s premises, 
24 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., Mr R. Langford James (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The general manager (Mr E. H. Lawrence) read the notice con- 
yening the meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said: There has been an increase of approximately 
£1,300,000 in current, fixed deposit and other accounts, as compared 
with the previous year, while the amounts representing bills of 
exchange, discounts, loans receivable, etc., aggregating £15,000,000, 
show an increase of an almost equal amount-—a welcome indica- 
tion of expanding trade requirements in the principal centres where 
we operate, of which we hope to see a continuance. While loans 
payable outstanding amount to £1,500,000, cash and bullion at 
£6,860,000 exceed the amount appearing in the previous balance 
sheet by roughly £2,000,000. Our investments in British and 
Indian £13,382,190 compare with 
£13,518,824 a year ago, and were valued at or under market prices 
ruling on December 31st. Since then there has been a considerable 
appreciation and their present market value is substantially in excess 
of that appearing in the balance sheet. The proportion of cash 
and Government securities held against deposits needs no com- 
ment beyond what I have made on previous occasions when I 
pointed out the strength which these figures disclose. 


Government securities at 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The net profits for the year, amounting to £442,692, are about 
With the amount 
brought forward there is available the sum of £691,572, out of which 
an interim dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, less 
income tax, was paid last September, and we now recommend the 
payment of a final dividend at the same rate and to carry forward 


£1,400 less than those of the previous year. 


£246,572. The results have been arrived at after making full 
provision for bad and doubtful debts and for taxation on the 
heavily increased basis now in force. 

The allocation to property account is the same as last year, 


when I reported to you the acquisition of this building from the 
Methodist Missionary Society. This year’s meeting is interesting 
in that for the first time we are in undivided of the 
We had been the tenants of the society for some 


occupancy 
entire premises. 
35 years, and gratifying testimony to the harmony of our relations 
with our landlords was recently conveyed to us in a very cordial 
letter from them. The sentiments expressed afforded us much 
pleasure and satisfaction. Our architects are at present preparing 
suggestions for consideration as structural 
alterations, but it is not our intention to enter upon any elaborate 
scheme under present conditions. 


to certain necessary 


It may interest you to know that provision has been made for 
possible eventualities and that we have purchased a property at 
Esher and leased another in the same locality which, combined, 
should provide us with alternative accommodation if the necessity 
arose 

INDIA’S FAVOURABLI 


TRADE BALANCE 


India had a favourable trade balance of Rs. 51.54 crores, against 
Rs. 29.77 1938, which enabled the Reserve Bank to 
acquire large resources on this side and has put them in a position 
not only of being able to meet the India Government’s current 
requirements, but to increase largely the external assets of the 
currency and to set aside sums for the repatriation of sterling debt. 
No less than £63,000,000 was obtained during the year as compared 
with £19,000,000 in 1938. 

You will expect me to say a few words concerning the probable 
effect of the present state of affairs on business in those parts of 
the world where our interests mainly lie. While the exports of 
countries with which we are mainly concerned are, and will doubt- 
less continue, in demand at prices above those ruling in recent years, 
it is not to be expected, generally speaking, that we shall see values 
tise to the levels reached in the last war. Much must depend on 
the duration of the war, of course, but in the meantime I think it 


crores in 


is a fair appreciation of the position to say that we look for general 
prosperity in our territories without the inflated prices of the 1915-20 
level. 


COTTON 


As usual, I propose to refer briefly to the principal industries in 
which we are interested, commencing with the Bombay Cotton Mills. 
Up to the outbreak of the war raw cotton prices were abnormally 
low, and, with the demand for their products expanding, the mills 
were gradually working themselves into an improved condition. 
In spite of labour troubles—which I trust may prove of short dura- 
tion—it is to be expected that the pace of this improvement will 
be accelerated under war conditions, prices of competing imported 
goods being handicapped inter alia by increased freight and insurance 
charges. For many years past imports of coarse fabrics into India 
have dwindled steadily, but possibly the extent to which that country 
is becoming self-supporting in the manufacture of fine cotton goods 
also may not be appreciated generally, though, of course, our friends 
in Lancashire are only too well aware of the fact, the days of the 
supreme importance of the Indian markets to United Kingdom manu- 
facturers being definitely a thing of the past. While we cannot but 
sympathise with Lancashire—more particularly, of course, as their 
trade was of material value to the Exchange Banks—Bombay and 
other cotton manufacturing centres in India are entitled to congratu- 
lation on the success they have achieved. 


JUTE INDUSTRY 


Last year I called attention to the address of Mr P. S. Macdonald, 
the chairman of the Indian Jute Mills’ Association, at the annual 
meeting of that body. Reading a few days ago the same gentleman’s 
speech at this year’s meeting, I was left with the impression that 
here indeed is an industry well able to take care of itself and one 
that is by no means prepared to take misfortune lying down. The 
history of the Rengal jute mill industry has not been a happy one 
during the past few years, but even before the war came to its 
assistance the vigorous steps towards rehabilitation taken by the 
association were slowly but certainly bearing fruit. As was to be 
expected, of course, war demands—including orders for over 900 
million sandbags for ourselves and our Allies—have increased the 
activities of the mills materially. It is of interest to observe that, 
as in the case of the last war, the Allied Governments’ requirements 
are being supplied practically at cost price, in some cases indeed, 
where manufacturers have found it necessary to replenish their stocks 
of raw materials after contracts were entered into, at an actual loss. 

Unhappily, so far as the free balance of the mills’ products is 
concerned, the market has been dominated by speculators, a well- 
known state of affairs in Calcutta. Early in the winter prices were 
rushed up to almost fantastic levels and, though this phase did not 
last long, values are still on the verge of what may prove an un- 
healthily high level. For a jute container is, of course, a some- 
what rough article—not comparable with a bag made, say, of cotton 
—and it owes its popularity to its moderate price, an advantage over 
possible substitutes of which the local gambler in Calcutta is, if not 
unaware, at least unheeding. While, therefore, the Calcutta mills 
are at present enjoying a period of prosperity beyond anything they 
have experienced for many years, taking the long view, it would prob- 
ably be in their interests were values to subside to a level at which 
their products would be of greater attraction to the actual consumer. 
This aspect of their business is kept prominently before the com- 
mittee of the Mills’ Association. 


TEA, RUBBER AND SUGAR 


Of tea there is not much to say: the industry continues the 
even tenor of its way under the protection of the International 
Regulation Scheme, which, worked by a committee of experts, is now 
in the eighth year of a successful existence. Since September last 
large quantities of tea have been supplied to Allied countries on 
terms readily agreed upon between producers and the Government 
of this country, and a long-term contract, to cover requirements for 
the duration of the war, is in course of conclusion. The prices pay- 
able by Government have been fixed on a basis which should 
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ensure supplies of tea being available to the public at moderate 
prices, while leaving the growers with a fair margin of profit. 

The improvement in the rubber industry which developed dur- 
ing the early part of 1939 and was reflected in a rise in the London 
price to over 8d. was further influenced by the abnormal factors 
of the Barter Agreement with the Government of the United States 
of America and the outbreak of war. This latter event brought an 
immediate further rise in prices, and even higher levels were reached 
in subsequent months, the average for December being 113d. The 
rising tendency, however, was checked by additional releases under 
the regulation scheme; producers have had to face rising costs of 
production, transit and insurance. World shipments of rubber dur- 
ing 1939 were 1,005,000 tons, and, although complete statistics are 
not available, reliable estimates indicate that world absorption was 
in the region of 1,090,000 tons. The experience of the last few 
years has emphasised the vital importance to the rubber plantation 
industry of the International Rubber Regulation Scheme. It may 
not be generally realised that the British Empire produces over 
50 per cent. of the world production of plantation rubber, but the 
consumption of the United Kingdom is only 10 per cent. of the 
total world absorption. The influence of the rubber plantation 
industry in the provision of foreign exchange is, therefore, 
substantial. 

With regard to Indian sugar—now an important industry—it 
suffices to say that, with a not inconsiderable rise in prices, the 
mills have had a rather more prosperous year. Much of the profit 
in the industry, however, found its way into the pockets of the 
growers, cane prices being regulated by the local Governments con- 
cerned. As you are doubtless aware, cane growing in India is almost 
wholly a village industry, the cane being cultivated by the ryot and 
by him sold to the local mill. 


CEYLON, BURMA AND EAST AFRICA 


In Ceylon, with the improvement in the position of rubber, tea 
assured of a reasonable return on capital invested and with better 
results from coconut properties probable under war conditions, there 
is every prospect of a return to more prosperous times. It is un- 
fortunate that the working of the present Constitution has not been 
attended by the success which its progenitors anticipated, the recent 
deadlock created by the wholesale resignation of Ministers being a 
particularly regrettable incident. I referred last year to the pro- 
posal to alter the currency system of the island and gave reasons 
why, in our opinion, the step was not only unnecessary but was 
fraught with risks which it was undesirable to incur. The Bill to 
give effect to these proposals is now in course of passage through 
the Legislature and looks like finding its way on to the Statute 
Book, but we still hold the view that any system which breaks 
the link with the rupee currency of the neighbouring Continent of 
India will not be to the ultimate benefit of Ceylon. 

In Burma there was some recrudescence of communal rioting 
in the early part of the year, but this gradually died out and con- 
ditions have since been quiet. The rice crop was excellent, and 
exports at over 3,600,000 toms were the largest since the record 
year of 1934. Prices were steady at about the same level as in 
the previous year, and the bulk of the exports went to India, where 
rice crops were below normal. Demand for teak showed some 
improvement, and prices recovered somewhat from previous low 
levels. 

With regard to East Africa, while the undercurrent was better, 
no outstanding improvement in business was discernible up to the 
outbreak of the war. Since then Government expenditure has been 
on an increased scale, and it is fair to assume that under war 
conditions more prosperous times are in store. A considerable in- 
crease in the demand for cloves has come to the assistance of the 
Zanzibar Government’s regulation scheme in connection with that 
commodity. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MANAGER 


I cannot conclude without a word of special thanks from my 
colleagues and myself to our general manager, Mr Lawrence, not 
only for his ever-ready courtesy and help to us, but for his out- 
standing services to the bank. It cannot but be a fact that the war’s 
problems have imposed an extra strain on the general manager, 
but, if so, no sign of this is ever allowed to affect the energy and 
eagerness with which each such problem is tackled and solved. I 
can assure you that the bank owes much to the general manager 
and to the executive at head office. (Hear, hear.) 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, this being seconded by Mr J. A. Swan (deputy- 
chairman) and carried unanimously. 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


MR ARTHUR I. PHILLIPS’S SPEECH 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of Godfrey Phillips, 
Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at the Registered Office, 
112 Commercial Street, E. 

Mr Arthur I. Phillips (chairman and managing director), in 
the course of his speech, said: The net profit for the year is 
£281,627 against £259,226, an increase of £22,000, which is 
arrived at after all the usual annual charges and provisions, to- 
gether with a provision this year for Excess Profits Tax and tem- 
porary A.R.P. costs, and, of course, there has been charged against 
revenue the very high premium cost in the last quarter of the war 
risk insurance. I hope vou will agree that the result can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Twice during the trading period there have been increases in 
the duty, both of 2s. per pound, most of which, though not all, 
has been passed on in the retail prices. The effect of these increases, 
so far as I am able to judge, has not tended towards any change 
of habit of the consumer nor much in the choice of brands. 


PROBLEMS FOR TOBACCO EXPORTERS 


Abroad, in many markets in which our “ group” brands sell, 
we have had to contend, and are still contending, with many 
increased tariffs and far higher freights and insurances. I am afraid 
that, desirous as everyone is that the country’s export trade should 
be maintained, and we particularly that the export trade of manv- 
factured tobacco should be, we must face a diminished demand in 
those countries whose local manufacture is not subjected to similar 
difficulties. 

Here I would like to add that whatever need there may be of 
the order withholding dollars with which to obtain deliveries of 
United States tohaccos, some relaxation in the order should apply 
where this tobacco is required solely for manufacture for export 
which additional foreign 


to countries will give us other and 


exchanges. 


NEW ZEALAND FACTORY 


I must take the opportunity of referring to the New Zealand 
factory now in operation. New Zealand has been taking for some 
years a considerable proportion of our exports both from here and 
\ustralia, and a very valuable goodwill in certain of our brands 
had been built up. More than a year ago the New Zealand 
Government, taking steps to protect the exchange position, imposed 
restrictions on the export of sterling and furthermore prohibited 
certain imports, of which tobacco was one. These actions made it 
imperative if we were to maintain the big business we had built 
up in New Zealand, that the manufacture should be transferred 
from the London and Melbourne factories to Wellington. This 
has now been done. It has necessitated the transference of some leaf 
stock, material and plant. It is this which accounts mainly for the 
increase in current account, etc., with subsidiaries. 

Much has been written in the Press, though little is known of 
the Government’s intention, regarding the varieties and use of orien- 
tal tobaccos, generally known in this country as “ Turkish,” which 
the Government have recently purchased. Whatever the ultimate 
decision may be, your company is particularly well placed. For 
many years we have occupied a unique position, and our knowledge 
and experience in handling and manufacturing this fine cigarette 
tobacco has brought us the manufacture under our roof of about 
75 per cent. of the total Turkish tobacco used in this country. 


CURRENT TRADING PROSPECTS 


No one can at present be expected to do more than plan from 
day to day, and this is your directors’ daily task, so I ask you not 
to expect me to do more to-day than express to-day’s belief that 
it the end of this year’s trading, the accounts we shall put before 
you will be no less satisfactory than I trust you agree are those 
before you this day. 

Perhaps it will not be taken amiss if I say that this view is 
founded on my reluctance to believe that means will not be forth 
coming by which currency may be found to allow of further 
imports of United States tobacco, and I cannot believe that further 
specific tobacco taxation can be intended. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


AND CHINA 


ALL-ROUND INCREASE IN 


BUSINESS 


TRADING CONDITIONS IN THE EAST 
MR A. D’ANYERS WILLIS’S ADDRESS 


The eighty-sixth ordinary general meeting of The Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China was held, on the 3rd instant, 
at the bank’s premises, 38 Bishopsgate, London. 

Mr Arthur d’Anyers Willis (the chairman) presided. 

The Chief Manager (Mr A. H. Ferguson) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: It has been my 
custom each year to give a comprehensive review, accompanied by 
figures and statistics of trade and financial conditions in the 
various territories served by the bank. On this occasion conditions 
everywhere having been so radically altered as a result of the 
outbreak of war and the imposition of Exchange and Trade Con- 
trol, I propose to confine my principal remarks to the bank’s balance 
sheet and, later on, to refer only briefly and in a general way to the 
more important points affecting our many and varied interests 
throughout the East. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The business of a bank such as the Chartered, which is largely 
concerned in the financing of international trade, has perhaps been 
affected to a far greater extent than that of many other banking 
institutions by the application of the very proper measures which 
the Government have had to introduce to safeguard the economic 
and financial resources of the country, the Empire, and our Allies. 
Irksome as they are, these measures are vitally necessary in a time 
of war, and the authorities may be assured of our complete co- 
operation with them in their wartime economic and financial policy. 
I am pleased to be able to say that the effect of these regulations 
has so far not affected the volume of our business, as a comparison 
of the figures in the balance sheet in your hands with those of the 
previous year will show, 

There has, however, been a change in what I may call the 
“domestic”? sphere. I refer to the absorption of the business of 
the P. and O. Banking Corporation, Limited, which I mentioned 
in my speech last year. This absorption has made it difficult to 
make exact comparisons with the figures of a year ago—a diffi- 
culty which has been accentuated by the changes in the sterling 
value of the U.S. dollar, the peso, the guilder, and the Chinese 
dollar—which are the local currencies in which several of our 
agencies work and keep their accounts. 

The grand total of the balance sheet is £67,568,797, an increase 
of, approximately, £7,000,000, and one of the largest totals in the 
bank’s history. The figure of current and other accounts at 
£39,691,829 compares with £31,496,582 a year ago, and, although 
some portion must be attributed to the transfer of the P. and O. 
Bank accounts, an analysis of our figures shows increases at practi- 
cally all points. It also, when you compare it with the decrease 
in fixed deposits from £14,695,385 to £13,970,479, illustrates the 
desire all over the world on the part of the public to keep their 
resources as liquid as possible. 

Bills payable at £3,605,836 are more than double, and this again 
is one of the effects of the war. A year ago remittances from the 
East were chiefly sent home by air, a matter of days, whereas now 
they come mainly by sea, with the result that, at any date, out- 
standings are much _ heavier. 


CASH IN HAND AND AT BANKERS 


Another striking reduction is in the item of loans payable, which 
has fallen from £3,824,625 to £795,579. These loans, as explained 
in previous years, are temporary finance at various points, but 
under such conditions as are ruling to-day, when strong cash 
Positions are an absolute necessity, large outstandings of this 
character might be a source of considerable anxiety. This 
Strengthening of our liquid position is further shown by the increase 
n cash in hand and at bankers of £826,980 to £6,302,760, which 
is almost 16 per cent. of our call liabilities on current account. 

Government and other securities with a reduction from 
£23,438,763 to £20,624,407 is another sign of the times. 

The sale of the securities previously held by the P. and O. Bank, 
Which were transferred to us on the purchase of the undertaking— 
and here I may recall that in 1938, the date of their last published 


balance sheet, the P. and O. Bank held over £4,300,000 of securities 
—together with a reduction of our own holdings, has enabled us 
to build up a stronger liquid position, as already mentioned, and at 
the same time to finance the increased demands on us from our 
clients, to which I shall refer presently. 

The purchase of the undertaking of the P. and O. Banking Cor- 
poration, Limited, on February 1, 1939, and the resultant repay- 
ment cf capital, has eliminated that item from the balance sheet, 
and, if I may digress here slightly for a moment, I would mention 
that the necessary bookkeeping adjustments, which are of a 
“capital” nature, resulting from that purchase, have been made 
out of contingencies account, as stated in the profit and loss account. 

The holding of Allahabad Bank shares is the holding taken over 
from the P. and O. Banking Corporation, Limited, at the date 
of purchase. 

Bills of exchange, including Treasury bills, show a very sub- 
stantial increase from £7,945,845 to £11,252,068, for which 
the longer time taken in transit by sea mail is partly responsible, 
but we were also holding substantially larger holdings of Treasury 
bills as compared with a year ago. 


BILLS DISCOUNTED AND LOANS 


Another large increase of almost 50 per cent. is shown in bills 
discounted and loans, the actual figures being £24,967,792, as 
against £16,538,710 at December 31, 1938. You will doubtless 
recollect that we participated in the loan to the Chinese Govern- 
ment under the guarantee of the British Government, and, in addi- 
tion to this, must be added the loans and overdrafts transferred 
from the P. and O. Bank. These items, however, do not account for 
the whole of the increase, and it is satisfactory that our strong 
liquid position has enabled us to meet our clients’ demands in this 
direction without undue strain. 

Before turning to the profit and loss account, I would like to 
mention that we were able to transfer into our books practically 
the whole of the accounts of the clients of the P. and O. Banking 
Corporation, Limited, and this fact, in my opinion, speaks volumes 
for the goodwill and hard work of our officers, both at home and 
abroad, who were engaged in the transfer of that undertaking. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


Now for a few words concerning the profit and loss account. The 
profit for the year, after making sundry provisions, shows a small 
increase of £3,039 at £338,348, but whereas a year ago we pro- 
vided out of contingencies account a sum to meet the depreciation 
on Government securities, this year it has been charged against 
current profits. To anyone who is conversant with the prices of 
Government securities during wartime it is evident that, on large 
holdings such as ours, this sum must have been considerable. 

Another feature is the increase of taxation, both at home and 
abroad, and although some may be recovered from shareholders 
or relief obtained from double taxation when reciprocal arrange- 
ments between the Governments concerned have been made, I would 
remind yeu that taxes such as National Defence Contribution and 
excess profits tax, which have been fully provided for, are borne 
by the bank. Also the profits of many of our branches do not come 
within the reciprocal arrangements I have mentioned, and so bear 
very heavy taxation. I would also like to remind shareholders that 
the directors last September decided not to deduct the full rate of 
income tax as they could have done under the Supplementary Budget 
from the interim dividend, which really meant an increase in the 
dividend of % per cent. per annum. 

This interim dividend absorbed £150,000, and it is proposed to 
pay a final dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the 
half-year to December 31st last, costing £150,000, to transfer 
£35,000 to the officers’ pension fund, and to carry forward the 
balance of £182,442 14s. 1d. 


TRADING CONDITIONS IN THE EAST 


I now pass to a very brief review of a few of the salient features 
in the economic and financial conditions of the countries in which 
we operate. 
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{t is a heartening feature of the present conduct of the war that a 
recognition of the necessity for exports from this country is now 
almost general, and we welcome the institution by His Majesty’s 
Government of an Export Council under vigorous leadership. 

Through our widespread system of branches this bank is well 
equipped to render service in creating and building up markets for 
British goods. 

On the outbreak of war countries producing raw and war materials 
immediately assumed greater importance. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


In spite of such a large portion of China being under the control 
of the Japanese, and the Yangtze and Pearl Rivers being closed to 
foreign shipping, it seems remarkable that trade in no small volume 
continues to emanate from that country. Hongkong trade figures 
have been well maintained and local industries and business houses 
in the main have had a prosperous year. 

In Japan a considerable expansion took place in the value of the 
foreign trade of the country during the past year—exports showing a 
much greater increase than imports. 

Most of our German outstandings. at the beginning of September 
have been liquidated. 


THE BANK’S CHARTER 


You may remember that after our annual meeting last year there 
was an extraordinary meeting to apply for a renewal of the bank’s 
charter. 

I have now much pleasure in telling you that all the legal and other 
formalities in connection with this renewal have been successfully 
carried through. 

The new charter has had the approval of His Majesty’s Treasury 
as well as all the other Government Departments concerned; it is 
now in operation, and carries us on for a further thirty years, until 
July, 1969. 


THE CHAIRMANSHIP 


Before I close I wish to refer to a matter affecting myself. I 
made it known to my directors some time ago that I wished to 
relinquish the chairmanship after this annual meeting—my reason 
being that my health has not been good for some time past, and last 
autumn I was laid up for several weeks. Bearing in mind the fact 
that I have spent twenty-four years of my life in India, I feel the 
time has come when a younger man, more recently retired from the 
East, should take my place. I should like here to mention that 
during my illness Mr Gubbay has taken on his shoulders a great 
deal of the chairman’s work, and I take this opportunity of expressing 
to him my thanks, as well as the thanks of the board, for his able 
services. (Hear, hear.) My colleagues have kindly asked me to 
remain on the board as an ordinary director, and, if it is your wish, 
gentlemen, I shall be very pleased to serve you in that capacity. 
(Hear, hear.) 

We have during the year brought on to the board Mr V. A. 
Grantham, who has been in India, and is closely connected with 
India and its conditions; the court have every confidence in Mr 
Grantham, and it is their intention to elect him as your chairman 
at their full board meeting next week. 


WORK OF THE MANAGEMENT 


During the time I have been your chairman—now six years—I 
have learnt to appreciate the exacting problems which the manage- 
ment have to deal with daily, and I would like to pay a tribute 
to the whole-hearted loyalty and support which I have received from 
everyone, both at home and abroad, during the period of my 
chairmanship. 

Owing to the far-seeing judgment of your chief manager, Mr 
Ferguson, there has been brought into the executive, both in London 
and in our overseas branches, a number of men of experience and of 
ability whose interests are wholly bound up in a common desire to 
secure for the Chartered Bank that pre-eminent position which it 
has deservedly reached in the banking and commercial worlds of 
the East. 

Even if the past six years have not been a period of easy and 
smooth sailing, I can assure my successor that, whatever the diffi- 
culties he has to contend with, he will be able to rely on not only 
the valuable assistance and co-operation of the principal executives 
around him in head office, but on the unstinted devotion of the staff 
abroad. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and, the 
formal business having been transacted, a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors, managers and staff terminated the proceedings. 
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AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED 


NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 3rd instant, in London. 

Sir Alexander Roger (chairman of the company) said that orders 
had been maintained at a high level; output had again been 
increased, and they reported a profit of £276,249, against £265,896, 
Difficult times had been encountered, but they presented a balance 
sheet with every known trading risk provided for. It was proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 
10 per cent., plus a bonus of 2} per cent., and a dividend of 10 per 
cent, plus a bonus of 24 per cent., on the deferred stock and shares, 
all subject to income tax. 

Continuing, he said: Telephone and General Trust, Limited, in 
which we have a substantial investment, has again paid a dividend 
of 8 per cent. on the ordinary stock and shares after increasing 
their capital and revenue reserve by £25,000 to £315,000 and carry- 
ing forward £62,569. We continue to derive much valuable business 
from this connection. 

The war naturally brought to the Telephone Branch of the Post 
Office new and complex problems, and, as might be expected, the 
signalling services of the fighting forces made heavy inroads on their 
engineering personnel. This was unfortunate. 

The annual report of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company just published says that good telephone service involves 
plant facilities and organisation adequate not only to take care of 
everyday needs of the nation, but also to meet sudden and perhaps 
unprecedented surges of demand for telephone connection. 

This was precisely the policy which the Post Office had been pur- 
suing with success for some years. It strove to provide a no- 
delay trunk service and an equally rapid local service. 


NEED FOR EXPANSION OF TELEPHONE SERVICES 


Maximum production of munitions and goods generally, both for 
home and export, cannot be rapidly achieved without the ample pro- 
vision of the necessary tools for industry. The telephone is as 
essential as a machine tool, but I am afraid that this is not generally 
understood, and there would seem to be a tendency to starve and 
restrict the expansion of the telephone service. If this is persisted 
in at a time when all industrial effort must be keyed up to concert 
pitch, it can only act as a brake on production and on commerce 
generally. It is pleasant to record that ever since the outbreak of the 
war the Post Office has taken a broad view of the position they and 
their contractors faced. They are making every effort to assist 
the transition stage towards contractors’ increased activity in war 
work whilst endeavouring to preserve a hold on the telephone manu- 
facturing situation and the creation of reserve supplies of 
equipment. a 

I would, however, urge upon the Government that every assistance 
in finance and material should be rendered to this vital branch of 
our national life, recognising that rapid communication is an essen- 
tial part of the military and commercial and social system. 


EXPORTS 


They welcomed the newly-formed “ Export Council,” and, in 
particular, the declaration that “there are powerful reasons why 
the strongest preference should be given to measures which involve 
the least interference with the existing channels of trade or with 
established practices and principles.” They also welcomed the 
statement that arrangements should be built on the normal structure 
of trade on the assumption that the sounder and healthier would be 
the state of the trading organisation when more critical and testing 
conditions were likely to be encountered. 

Later it was stated that “in many trades merchants customarily 
play a vital part in the machinery of overseas distribution, and the 
collaboration of the interested export merchants . . . will be most 
important.” That was a note which industry had found wanting if 
many directions of Government control since war commenced, and, 
frankly, some of them had been in despair in case they would never 
hear it. Late as it was, they welcomed it with relief, and hoped that 
that attitude would be adopted widely by Government Departments 
dealing with the trade of the country. ; 

In conclusion, he said that if supplies and man power were mait- 
tained they had little doubt that their output for 1940 would sho¥ 
an increase on that for 1939. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


WARTIME PROBLEMS 
EXPORT DRIVE 
SIR P. MALCOLM STEWART’S ADDRESS 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting of The Associated Port- 
land Cement Manufacturers, Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, 
in London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bart., O.B.E., D.L., LL.D. (Chairman 
of the company), said: —The profit on trading amounts to £879,282; 
it includes the sum due for compensation and receivable under the 
working agreement with the British Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Limited. The profit compares with £1,070,381 earned in the 
previous year, a reduction of £191,099, largely accounted for by 
increased provision for taxation. 

Interest and dividends on investments at £523,025 show a re- 
duction of £66,999. The final dividend received on the British 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Limited, ordinary stock was less 
by 23 per cent. than in 1938. Further, the final dividend on the 
ordinary stock held in Alpha Cement, Limited, which was included 
in the previous year’s accounts, has not yet been declared and 
therefore is not included in this year’s accounts. 

The income earned on the total of trade and liquid investments 
is approximately 14} per cent. The total revenue for the year, at 
£1,402,925, compares with £1,661,209, a reduction of £258,284. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


On the debit side of the profit and loss account you will see 
the only notable difference this year is that no addition has been 
made to general reserve whereas £60,000 was added in the previous 
year. There remains a balance of profit of £741,981, which com- 
pares with £940,306 in 1938. Out of this sum there had been paid 
at the date of the balance sheet the preference dividend for the 
first half-year, £68,750, and an interim dividend of 74 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, absorbing together £368,750. Since 
December 31st there has been paid the preference dividend for the 
second half-year, absorbing a further £68,750, leaving a balance 
of £304,481. 

We are able to recommend the payment of a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 74 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the 
year, which compares with 20 per cent. paid in the previous year. 
There will remain a balance of £4,481 to be added to the carry- 
forward, which will then stand at £213,180. 

During the year under review we suffered a variety of vicissitudes. 
In the early months deliveries were disappointing and the outlook 
uncertain; later on trade improved, and with brighter prospects 
prices were reduced to the consumer. We felt that with the promise 
of fairly stable costs of production and the prospect of an increased 
turnover once again our policy of keeping down prices to the 
consumer could be embarked upon. 

However, the position was speedily changed on the outbreak of 
war in September, when municipal and private building rapidly 
eased off. We were, nevertheless, so fortunate as to receive a con- 
siderable tonnage of orders in respect of Government and A.R.P. 
work which it became necessary to accelerate; these sources largely 
filled the gap. Thus favoured and with the help of the good 
demand experienced in the summer months we were able to achieve 
aggregate tonnages of production and deliveries of Blue Circle 
Portland cement slightly in excess of those recorded in the previous 
year, despite some falling off in the autumn. 


CEMENT MAKERS’ FEDERATION 


When addressing you last year I referred to the advantages of 
well-planned trade organisations from a national point of view. It 
is particularly satisfactory that the outbreak of war not only found 
the Cement Makers’ Federation prepared but demonstrated the 
soundness of the principles upon which its co-operation is based. 
You will agree there is justification for this statement when I inform 
you that the Minister of Supply, after examination of the position 
in the early days of the war, was satisfied that he could, at any rate 
for the time being, leave to the War Executive Committee of the 
Cement Makers’ Federation, under the able chairmanship of Lord 
Wolmer, the responsibilities of carrying on with the Ministry of 
Supply negotiations on matters affecting the industry. 


The Minister further indicated that he regarded the appointment 
of a controller as unnecessary at the present time in view of the 
efficiency of our organisation. It has proved most gratifying to 
those who have for long years worked for co-operation in the 
industry to find that when the test came our Federation was not 
found wanting. It is serving a good purpose in wartime, and will, 
I trust, prove its value when peace comes, for peace will bring in 
its train industrial problems of a national character and magnitude 
not yet experienced. For these problems new methods have to be 
applied and novel solutions found. There will be a call for clear 
thinking and a progressive outlook when the day comes to grapple 
with post-war difficulties. 


EXPORTS 


We were successful in shipping a considerably increased tonnage 
of Portland cement for export during the first eight months of the 
past year. It took some time to settle down to the changed condi- 
tions brought about by the war, but I am glad to say that our 
Export Department, under Mr Chapman and his capable staff, 
succeeded in maintaining the shipments made during the last four 
months of the year, as compared with the corresponding period of 
1938. 

Following the call by the Government for an export drive, we are 
straining every nerve to increase our export tonnage by opening up 
new markets wherever opportunity affords. In this matter we are 
working in close collaboration with the Export Council of the Board 
of Trade. 

The Cement and Concrete Association was established by the 
industry in 1935. Its main object is to give practical assistance to 
every user and potential user of Portland Cement. When its advice 
is sought it is prepared to help technically wherever Portland cement 
is used, be it in respect of structures of magnitude or of the simple 
requirements of the garden. 

Widespread publicity is employed. In five years over ten million 
brochures, leaflets and technical papers have been issued. These met 
with great success; that dealing with concrete for garden purposes 
resulting in over half a million people writing for copies. Thus it 
is seen that through practical help and powerful publicity an earnest 
endeavour has been put forth to make Britain concrete minded. 

With the advent of the war the functions and duties of the 
Association have undergone a marked change. Early it offered its 
voluntary services to the Home Office in connection with A.R.P. 
work, and the Association and the majority of its technical staff 
have been taken over to assist in this and a great variety of other 
work where concrete is in use by many Government Departments. 

Shareholders will, I am sure, share the regret which the directors 
feel through the retirement, at his own request, of Mr Alfred Stevens. 
This took place at the end of last year. The industry has lost an 
outstanding figure of recognised integrity and charm. We all wish 
him long years of good health in which to enjoy his well-earned 
rest. In September last the board appointed Mr G. H. E. Vivian a 
managing director. 


THE FUTURE 


With regard to the prospects for the current year, it is impossible to 
make a confident forecast. Owing to abnormally hard frost and 
heavy downfalls of snow bringing building operations generally to a 
standstill the trading results for the first two months of the year 
were exceptionally poor. The demand for our products is im- 
proving with the better weather, but it is almost entirely dependent 
on Government, A.R.P., and export orders. The volume of these 
is uncertain, and I am bound to warn you that we cannot expect, 
under war conditions, a repetition of the results achieved last year. 
We are in a sound position to face difficult trading conditions, and 
you can rest assured we shall do our utmost to overcome them; 
but it must be remembered that the exigencies of war are paramount 
and that all individual and collective interests should be subordinated 
to the securing of victory. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH INSULATED CABLES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS FOR PAST YEAR 
SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S REVIEW 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of British Insulated 
Cables, Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at Exchange Station 
Buildings, 37 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool. 

Sir Alexander Roger (chairman of the company) in the course 
of his speech, said:—The profit on trading, dividends on invest- 
ments, interest, etc., after providing for taxation and for contingent 
reserves adjustment, amounts to £783,224, being a decrease of 
£24,650. Bearing in mind the disturbed conditions which prevailed 
during 1939, I am sure you will agree that the results now sub- 
mitted are satisfactory. Adding to the profit of £783,224 the 
balance brought forward of £486,558, we have a total of £1,269,782. 
Depreciation of fixed assets absorbs £158,617, and, after providing 
for directors’ remuneration, debenture interest, dividends already 
paid on the preference and ordinary capital, there remains £901,639. 
Out of this it is proposed to transfer £100,000 to a war contingencies 
reserve account and £13,334 to reserve account, and to pay a final 
dividend of 10 per cent. (less tax) on the ordinary stock, making 
with the interim already paid a total dividend of 15 per cent. (less 
tax). Your directors also propose, for the fifth year in succession, 
that a cash bonus of 5 per cent. (less tax) be paid on the ordinary 
stock; £488,305 then remains to be carried forward to 1940, a figure 
almost identical with that brought forward. On the basis of 1939 
profits of your company is not liable to E.P.T., but you will readily 
appreciate that the incidence of income tax and also of N.D.C. 
as the alternative tax to E.P.T. has been a heavy charge in our 
1939 accounts. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


By reason of our standard years being good your company is 
not at the moment liable for E.P.T., but there are several inequi- 
ties in the Act which call for correction, and we would like to add 
our weight to the great and growing body of protest which is being 
made to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The inequities not only 
affect companies but also the tens of thousands of interested share- 
holders. We refer in particular to our associated company, the 
Automatic Telephone and Electric Company, in which we have a 
large investment and which has been contributing substantially to 
the development of a comparatively new industry in this country— 
namely, that of telephone manufacture. It finds itself penalised 
because of the progressive nature of its business in pre-war years, and 
unless the Act is modified to provide for such cases that pioneer 
company, which has set up a great business at home and abroad, 
will have an inequitable burden of taxation to bear. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


The year 1939 resolved itself into two distinct periods—that for 
the eight months to the end of August, during which we were at 
least nominally at peace, and that for the four months from Septem- 
ber, during which Germany forced war on the British and French 
Empires. In the first period trading conditions were difficult but 
satisfactory, and the 1938 level of business was being maintained in 
all our departments. With the outbreak of war entirely different 
conditions arose. Copper, our principal raw material, lead, and many 
other of our important requirements became controlled; wages and 
other costs began to rise, and after the first abnormal rush of general 
orders designed to fill empty shelves there was a partial falling-off 
in some departments, whilst in others both our personnel and plant 
were working to day-and-night capacity. Demands from electricity 
supply authorities have fallen, and work on our important L.N.E.R. 
contract has been largely suspended. 

I am debarred for obvious reasons from giving you as much in- 
formation as I would wish about our work. You may safely assume, 
however, that the bulk of our home business, either directly or in- 
directly, is to meet war requirements. 

So far as the subsidiaries are concerned, I would merely add that 
British Copper Refiners, like the parent company, is out at full 
stretch, while the other subsidiary companies are more than holding 
their own. 


SERVICES OFFERED TO THE GOVERNMENT 


The chairman then referred to a message which was addressed to 
all B.I. employees by the managing director, Mr G. H. Nisbett, on 
September 5, 1939, in the course of which it was stated: “ We are 


now at war, and it is up to each one of us to do our best in what- 
ever way we can to bring the issue to a quick and successful 
conclusion. The B.I. Company’s policy will be to do everything 
possible to help the national cause, and to that end we are whole. 
heartedly offering our services to the Government in any and every 
direction in which we can be of possible assistance, regardless of all 
other considerations. We fully believe that the company’s staff and 
workpeople will rise to the occasion in such a way as to make this 
company’s war record a credit to all of us and to enhance the good 
rame of the B.I. Company.” 

Continuing, Sir Alexander Roger said: We manufacturers were 
not slow to register our impatience with the exuberance exhibited by 
the various controls. We felt that our willingness to support the 
Government and put all our energy and wide experience at their 
disposal was not accepted so promptly as it might have been. We 
have noticed signs, however, that this situation is changing. At the 
same time, we would express the hope that sufficient manufacturing 
capacity outside Government demands may be left to us to fulfil 
the now modest requirements of our ordinary home business, on 
which our peacetime prosperity so much depends. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


I should like now to refer to export business, which is not only 
of importance to B.I. but of prime concern to the country as a 
whole. Export trade conditions were not easy, but it will interest 
you to know that our normal overseas business, excluding large 
contracts, showed an increase over the 1938 figures. Every en- 
deavour is now being made to achieve a further substantial improve- 
ment, and we are glad to note that we may depend on the full 
co-operation of the Export Council which has been quite recently 
set up by the Board of Trade. 

In order to compensate our people for the extra strain put upon 
them by war conditions and the increase in the cost of living we 
have made progressive increases in the wages of our workpeople, 
and we have granted a special bonus to those members of our staff 
who are in receipt of less than a certain salary. I am proud to 
inform you that although we are engaged in a reserved occupation 
over 600 of our staff and workpeople have been released to serve 
with his Majesty's Forces. To them generous allowances are being 
made, the membership of the pension fund is maintained, and an 
undertaking has been given that re-employment will be found on 
their return—a policy with which I am sure you are in complete 
agreement. In addition we have taken active steps to extend the 
scope of our employees’ National Savings Group, which has been 
kept in being since the last war, by offering to all workpeople as 
a bonus the last 6d. for every 14s. 6d. subscribed for a National 
Savings Certificate of the present issue. 


CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


It has been my custom in past years to give you at the annual 
meeting some indication of the outlook for the current year. At all 
times this is a risky thing to do, and under war conditions I know 
you will only expect me to deal with it in a general way. There 
has been an unavoidable slackening off in the demand for some of 
our products, while costs have increased and working conditions are 
difficult. In the aggregate, however, we have a record balance of 
orders on the books, and it is clear that in certain of our depatt- 
ments at least capacity output will be required for many months 
If this general position is maintained throughout the year 
we should be able to show you satisfactory results. But our future 
depends on the successful prosecution of the war. Towards this 
I have consistemly urged further use of the unlimited national 
resources of industry, commerce, and the mercantile marine. 

It is generally recognised that our immediate aim is economic— 
to smash German trade for the duration of the war, to stop its 
exports and imports and to break the insidious commercial political 
influence it exerts directly and indirectly through financial holdings 
in neutral countries. The Government cannot accomplish this 
alone. British industry, practised in foreign trade and its com 
petition, must be mobilised still further to assist, and Government 
policy strengthened to achieve this end. The end will justify the 
means, however boldly these may be conceived. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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WESLEYAN AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The ninety-ninth annual general meeting of the members of the 
Wesleyan and General Assurance Society was held, on the 2nd 
instant, at the Central Hall, Corporation Street, Birmingham, Mr 
Arthur L. Hunt, F.S.S., F.C.1L1., the Society’s chairman and 
managing director, in the chair. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: — 

New business in the ordinary department up to the end of August 
showed an increase on that for the corresponding period of the 
previous year, but thereafter, for a time, the public showed a 
natural hesitation to undertake new commitments, and a smaller 
number of policies was issued. I am pleased to say, however, that 
new business is now showing a marked improvement. 

The Society’s policies have for many years borne a clause ex- 
duding war risks, but, on the outbreak of war, the directors de- 
cided that, for the time being, the clause should be waived, and 
that war claims on policies effected before September 3rd _ last 
should be paid in full. 


CLAIMS 


The total of claims paid, in all departments, during the year 
amounted to £1,835,639, being £594,615 greater than in the pre- 
vious year. Over £1,000,000 of this amount was in respect of 
maturing policies, for which proper provision had been made in the 
valuation of liabilities in previous years. Claims by death were 
proportionately little greater than in 1938. 


VALUATION OF LIABILITIES 


The Society’s liabilities under its policy contracts were valued 
on the same bases as last year. 

The mortality tables used were such as to leave a considerable 
margin of safety in times of peace. It was, however, considered a 
wise precaution to set aside additional reserves towards meeting 
excess mortality likely to result from the war. 


ORDINARY DEPARTMENT BONUS 


The directors decided that it would be unwise to allot rever- 
sionary bonuses in the ordinary department on the generous scale 
of recent years, and they accordingly declared a reversionary bonus 
at the rate of £1 per cent. of the original sum assured. From 
the surplus of this department they transferred £25,000 to general 
reserve, increasing it to £125,000. 


INVESTMENTS RESERVE 
The investments reserve now stands at £550,000, having been 


augmented by a transfer of £50,000 from the industrial department 
a a precautionary measure. 


NEW GUARANTEED BONUS POLICY 


The directors have recently introduced a new type of policy in 
the ordinary department. This includes the special feature that, 
for the first five years of the policy’s duration, reversionary bonus 
will be added at the guaranteed rate of £2 per £100 sum assured. 
After the first five years, the policy will receive such bonuses as 
may then be declared on with-profits policies. 

A generous amount of war risk cover will be given on this new 
guaranteed bonus policy, namely that, in the event of a claim as a 
result of war while the life assured is a civilian, a payment will 
be made equal to the total of (1) one-quarter of the sum assured, 
(2) the amount of accrued bonuses, and (3) twice the total amount 
of premiums paid. In the event of a claim as a result of war while 
the life assured is serving with His Majesty’s Forces or in the 
Mercantile Marine, a payment will be made equal to twice the 
Premiums paid. 

This new policy is particularly attractive, and well merits the 
careful consideration of the many men who have not sufficient 
life assurance to give their dependants the degree of protection 
Which is their due, particularly in time of war. 


WAR COVER UNDER OTHER POLICIES 


Similar war risk cover will be given on all the Society’s other 
Ordinary department with-profit policies and on all industrial de- 
Partment policies, namely, one-quarter of the sum assured and 
twice the premiums paid in the event of a claim as a result of 
War while the life assured is a civilian. The term “ civilian ” 
includes all A.R.P. workers and A.F.S. men. I may mention that 
this benefit will be paid on all ordinary department with-profits 
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policies issued since the war began, even though they bear a war 
clause of the less generous type which was at first adopted by 
practically all offices. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


From a close study of the reports and balance sheet you will 
see that the Society is in a strong financial position. 

Although the Society intends to pay war claims in full on policies 
issued before the outbreak of war, and although the expenses of 
administration are likely to increase, these are not in my view the 
most serious factors affecting its finances. Far more important is 
the increase in the rate of income tax and the prevailing low rate 
of interest at which premiums received can be invested. However, 
this is a burden of the war and it must be accepted philosophically. 
The Society will support Sir John Simon’s War Loans to the best 
of its ability, even though the rate of interest yielded by the Loans 
is, for the good of the country, kept at a low level. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


The staff at Chief Office and throughout the country, depleted 
as it is by many temporary absentees on war service, is carrying on 
loyally and industriously under the difficult conditions. At the 
present time no less than 69 members of the chief office staff and 
96 members of the field staff are serving with His Majesty’s Forces, 
and I am sure you will join with me in wishing them good fortune 
and a safe return. 

The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


COALMINES OF SALGOTARJAN 
(HUNGARY) 


The seventy-second ordinary general meeting of the Coalmines 
of Salgétarjan Company, Limited, was held, on the 19th ultimo. 

Mr Ferenc Chorin, Privy Councillor and member of the Hun- 
garian Upper House, chairman of the company, presided. In the 
course of his address to the stockholders he said:——Our task is to 
supply the increased demand of the country by raising the produc- 
tion. The importance of coal supply under war condition is obvious. 
The demand has increased considerably, not only from factories 
working for the army, but also from the civil consumption and ex- 
port. The consumption has increased by the happy re-attachment of 
Upper Hungary and by the good harvest, while the excessively hard 
winter also expanded the demand. Since our mines are exploited 
to full capacity, we have to widen production on new territories 
by opening new mines, in spite of the heavy expenditure involved, 
since the needs of the State require recourse not only to the capital 
of the company but also to our credit, the solution of our task is 
not an easy one. Notwithstanding this—as our report states—we 
continue to follow from year to year our programme of industrial 
investment. 

The report stated that the war compelled industry to raise produc- 
tion. The demand for coal has increased. The production of the 
company’s mines has reached 32,658,000 quintals, i.e. a rise of 16 
per cent. In the past year the production reached the level of 1913, 
although the Peace of Trianon detached mines of the company 
producing about 13 million quintals. Since 1930 the production has 
risen by 70 per cent. The cost of production is becoming more and 
more expensive: the social burdens reached 5 millions this year, 
compared with 1.9 million in 1925. The price of the most important 
material of the mining industry, timber for props, has risen by 87 
per cent. during the past four years. The financial position of the 
company had to be safeguarded by severe rationalisation. 

The balance sheet for the year 1939 shows a net profit of 2.6 
million pengés, which permits of an allocation of 250,000 pengés 
to ordinary reserve fund, 200,000 pengés to the pensions account, 
15,000 pengés to the coal-miners’ sanatorium, 29,500 pengés for the 
employees’ fund and 60,000 pengés for charities. After the payment 
of the dividend of 1.75 pengés per share there remains a balance of 
290,000 pengés to be carried forward. 

The Hungarian Works for Ferro-Alloys, Limited—controlled by 
the company—supplied important material not procurable by import. 

The turnover of the Hungarian Works for Artificial Fertiliser, 
Acydsulphuric and Chemicals, Limited, exceeded the previous year, 
but rising social burdens rendered an increase of dividend impossible. 

The Klotild Chemical Works, Limited, has begun the production 
of new synthetic materials. 

The Hungaria Electricity Supply Company, Limited, has raised 
its production to 34 million kwh. and has considerably increased the 
development of its network. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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MAYPOLE DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED 


ADAPTATION TO WAR CONDITIONS 


SERVICE TO PUBLIC 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of Maypole Dairy 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Sir George Schuster, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., M.P. 
(the chairman), said that the trading results of the fifty-two weeks 
ended January 6, 1940, showed a net profit, after provision for Excess 
Profits Tax, N.D.C. and A.R.P. expenditure, of £345,361, a decrease 
of about £35,000 on the figure for the fifty-three weeks of the pre- 
ceding year. This decrease was much more than accounted for by 
the very large appropriation for E.P.T. Their company was unfor- 
tunately placed with regard to this tax in that the years taken as 
standard, above which profits were regarded as “‘ Excess ” were years 
during which their profits were below what on any reasonable view 
of their past record must be regarded as their standard earning 
power. It would be anomalous if, owing to accidental circumstances, 
a company such as theirs should find itself liable for this tax on 
a substantial portion of its profit, for it was clear that the effects of 
war conditions on their business were not likely to be favourable. 
He was not advancing any complaint about war burdens, but he 
thought it would have been fairer to companies such as theirs if the 
standard period had been extended over a greater number of years 
or had been allowed to include the period up to the commencement 
of war. 


TRADING RESULTS 


For the first thirty-two weeks of the year up to August 19th the 
company substantially maintained the satisfactory level of trading 
built up in 1938. Sales of butter, eggs, cheese, lard and many other 
Maypole specialities had continued to show good progress. This 
period of normal and satisfactory trading was followed by an excep- 
tional period of about ten weeks, beginning ten days before the out- 
break of war, during which the public was buying extremely heavily 
and the profits made by the company were abnormal for the time 
of year. That exceptional profit could be regarded as going some 
way to offset the heavy new burden of E.P.T., but it did not go the 
whole way, and it was an offset which could not be expected in future 
years. The third and final period covering the last ten weeks of 
the year was one in which various adverse factors began to be felt, 
but in which, on the whole, the profits were fairly close to what 
might have been normal expectations. 

Looking back over the whole period, they could claim to have done 
everything possible to prepare for the eventuality of war and that 
their preparations had been well planned. They had laid in con- 
siderable stocks of their main commodities, and to avoid risk of 
having too much at one spot had effected a special distribution out- 
side London, and had stocked their branches to the maximum 
capacity. Apart from that, they had made administrative arrange- 
ments for dealing with the situation in which it might have proved 
impossible to direct the operations of the company from London. 


EFFECT OF RATIONING 


Looking to the future, there were certain adverse factors to be 
taken into account resulting from the rationing of some commodities 
and the reduced supplies of others. Rationing of butter, which was 
one of the main items in their trade, affected their company perhaps 
more than others by reason of the limited range of goods in which 
they dealt. The import and sale of butter was now under Govern- 
ment control, and they were unable to maintain direct supply from 
their own organisation in Denmark. They could still give certain 
advantages owing to their special facilities for stocking and serving 
freshly packed supplies, and endeavoured to give the public the ad- 
vantages of their large-scale organisation by continuing to sell butter 
at a penny per pound below the maximum Government price of 
ls. 7d. 

The restriction in the consumption of butter had been reflected in 
a considerable increase in the demand for margarine. Though they 
had been compelled by Government regulations to discontinue mar- 
keting two speciality brands, May Queen and Mayfair, which con- 
tained a substantial percentage of butter, they still maintained 
speciality brands of their own which were of exceptional quality and 


were being widely appreciated. The war had also affected their supply 
of eggs from Denmark, but the turnover of their depots in this 
country had considerably increased. 

In his speeches he had always emphasised that one of the most 
valuable possessions of the company was the high standard of ser. 
vice and loyalty of their branch staff. In the past he had been able 
to speak of what they had done for the welfare of their staff jn 
wages, bonus and pension arrangements, and also in educational 
facilities. This year the main feature on which to comment was the 
large numbers who had joined the Colours. Already some seven 
hundred had joined up, and a further eight hundred were due to be 
called up in the next few months. They were making certain grants 
by way of allowances to dependants. 

The question of expenses would have an important bearing on 
their profit result and, in expenses, wages represented the largest 
factor. They had already, since the war, made substantial increases, 
In view of the increase in the cost of living, they had agreed to an all- 
round increase in the scale of wages, the main feature being an 
increase of 4s. a week to all male employees of 21 and over. The 
wages paid by their company, taken together with the bonus distri- 
butions, had always been substantially in advance of any standard 
scale of wages that had been agreed upon. 


THE FUTURE 


Their prospects for the future depended mainly on four things— 
Government regulation, the volume of their turnover, which would 
be dependent upon rationing and supplies, the interpretation of the 
E.P.T., and rates of wages. Of them all they felt the most impor- 
tant from the shareholders’ point of view was the maintenance of 
turnover. So long as they could keep up the goodwill of the com- 
pany, that in the long run mattered more than what they were 
able to earn in profit during the period of a war. It would be their 
determined purpose to continue to give the best possible service to 
the public and to regard that as their main objective. 

The amount available for ordinary dividends after deducting 
the higher taxation, was £170,000, or £58,000 less than in the 
previous year. It was proposed to make the usual allocation of 
£20,000 to the provident fund and pay a dividend of 7 per cent. 
on the deferred ordinary shares compared with 9 per cent. last year, 


The report was adopted. 





To Overseas Readers 


Overseas readers may find that, in the disturbed conditions 
of wartime, The Economist does not reach them quickly 
enough, or that they require more detailed information on 
individual markets or special topics than can be compressed 
within the limited space permitted by the necessity to 
economise paper. 


The attention of our readers is therefore drawn to The 
Economist’s Intelligence Branch, which is prepared to meet 
the need for a rapid and objective appraisal of commodity 
markets, industrial prospects, political factors and other 
topics of vital concern to the business man. ‘These special 
services consist of regular cables or mail reports, or both. 
They are designed to meet individual requirements and 
are confidential and exclusive to each client, 


Enquiries should be addressed to the 


Intelligence Branch, THE ECONOMIST 
8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALES 


The ordinary general meeting of the British Aluminium Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr R. W. Cooper, M.C. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: We have further records to report for the year 1939 
poth as regards production and volume of sales, and in consequence 
an increase in trading profits of £170,646, which accrued evenly 
throughout the year. There was a small reduction in revenue from 
investments, dividends and transfer fees, making the total profit 
£165,945 higher at £1,075,796 compared with £909,851 for 1938. 

The aggregate production at our older works was higher, but the 
largest increase took place at our Lochaber Works, and we still have 
a materially greater output to look forward to from this source. 

Extensions at our various works which were in progress a year 
ago were duly completed, and further substantial additions are now 
in course of being carried out. 


TWO DEVELOPMENTS OF THE METAL 


During the first eight months of the last year there were two 
developments of our metal which were making remarkable progress 
in the face of free competition with other alternatives. One 
of these was the Brytal reflector, which has reached a stage where 
large-scale commercial production had already commenced. The 
other was our free-cutting alloy, to which I have referred on a 
previous occasion, and which has now become exceedingly popular 
with machinists wherever a light white metal is required. These 
two applications of aluminium represent the more recent of our 
special lines, but at the same time we had good reason to be satis- 
fied with the continued popularity of our metal in the more familiar 
uses such as for holloware, bodywork of vehicles, foil and paint. 

Apart from these specific instances, there was a steady advance 
in the consumption of aluminium for purposes such as in architec- 
ture, both for construction and decoration, and in the distributive 
trades for containers and packaging of all kinds. For the time being, 
however, all development work in the commercial and industrial 
fields has necessarily ceased for the reasons which I shall explain 
later on. We feel confident that the work which has been done in 
popularising our metal has been of a kind which will ensure that 
when happier times return aluminium will not be displaced from the 
position which it has won. 

Meantime I can say that, in addition to the well-established 
applications of our metal in the construction of aircraft, transport 
vehicles and ships, ingenuity and research are constantly finding 
new directions in which it is able to take its place in the equipment 
of the fighting and defence forces. 

The balance sheet total now exceeds £14,250,000. The outbreak 
of war necessitated the removal of our headquarters from London to 
Shrewsbury for the time being, and we came under the control of 
the Ministry of Supply. We were obliged to cancel orders and 
contracts on our books for commercial uses of aluminium in this 
country and for export business. No sale or delivery could be made 
without the express authority of the Ministry. Shortly thereafter the 
Ministry made arrangements with us under which they purchase the 
whole of our production of ingot aluminium, and they sell and dis- 
tribute the metal themselves. 

This contract with the Ministry extends up to the end of 1940, 
and is subject to renewal, the prices being based on those current in 
this country before the war. The Ministry resell to us the metal re- 
quired for alloys and for our rolling mills, but the sale of products 
is limited in all cases to approved users, and no deliveries can be 
made without permits for both seller and buyer. 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


In co-operation with the Ministry of Supply, we are engaged in 
very largely increasing the production of aluminium in this country, 
and work in this direction is proceeding energetically. You will 
realise that this is all the information which I am in a position to give 
you on these matters. 

We have built up our organisation to its present important posi- 
tion over a long period of time, with great difficulty and under many 
setbacks. We can pride ourselves on our achievement, and stock- 
holders will share our satisfaction in the knowledge that to-day 
we are able to contribute so materially towards the supreme effort 
required from all of us in the national interest. 

The report was adopted. 
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VICKERS, LIMITED 
73rd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Mr A. A. Jamieson, the chairman of Vickers, Limited, presided 
over the seventy-third annual general meeting of that company held, 
on the 3rd instant, at the Hotel Victoria, London. 

In his review, which was published with the report and accounts, 
the chairman stated: The balance sheet of Vickers, Limited, shows 
that a strong position has been maintained. 

At the general meeting last year I gave an undertaking that the 
question of increasing the nominal value of the ordinary stock units 
would again receive the special consideration of the directors. I can 
assure stockholders that this undertaking has been implemented on 
several occasions during the past year. 

It is only natural that the stockholders should desire that the 
capital which was written down in 1926 should be restored, and 
the directors clearly understand this wish. At the present time, 
however, the directors do not consider that they would be justified 
in recommending that effect should be given to this desire. It must 
be borne in mind that £6,157,742 would be required to bring the 
nominal value of the existing ordinary stock units up to £1. 

I can give you the assurance that the change-over from peace to 
war conditions was carried out by Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, 
without any disturbance and that the company are meeting the 
requirements of H.M. Government which are entrusted to them. 

The necessity to provide for depreciation on a more liberal scale, 
together with increased taxation and the expense of air raid pre- 
cautions, has caused a reduction in net profits of English Steel 
Corporation, Limited. The same dividend is paid and £100,000 
put to reserve fund. 

We have willingly undertaken extensive schemes for increasing 
the output of armaments, but I think it right to remind you of the 
very difficult problems which will arise when this huge capacity 
is no longer required for the purpose for which it has been created. 
With this in mind you will no doubt agree that ample provision 
must be made in order that we may be able to face the costly 
process of readjustment after the war. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the final 
dividend of 6 per cent. was approved. 


BRITISH ROPES, LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 3rd instant, in London. 

Mr Herbert Smith (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: Although the trading profit increased by £184,093, the final 
profit is only £29,902 in excess of last year. This is due to the 
greatly increased charge required to meet current taxation. 

The progress made during the last few years has been more than 
maintained, the final profit for the year, namely, £267,959, being 
the highest recorded in the history of the company. 

It may be thought that the increased results are wholly derived 
from war work, but this is not so. Up to the end of August our 
results from normal trading were such as to indicate that the profit 
for the year would be highly satisfactory and well in advance of 
last year’s figures. In addition we have received a far greater return 
from subsidiary companies in the form of dividends earned prior 
to the outbreak of war. 

Home trade during the year has been quite satisfactory. We were 
favourably placed as regards stock, and the Hemp Control which 
was immediately set up has stabilised the prices of raw materials 
and obtained good supplies. This has enabled us to carry on our 
home and export trade, and we are receiving our share of Govern- 
ment wire contracts. 

The results of our subsidiary company, Rand Ropes (Proprietary), 
Limited, in South Africa, for their second year’s trading are most 
encouraging, and the profit of our Canadian subsidiary has greatly 
improved during 1939 as compared with 1938. 

To bring the nominal amount of the issued ordinary capital into 
closer relationship with the value of the assets employed in the 
business your directors have decided to recommend the capitalisation 
of £438,119 of the undivided profits, to be applied in paying up in 
full 3,504,953 of the unissued ordinary shares of 2s. 6d. for distri- 
bution share for share amongst the holders of ordinary shares. 

I can see no reason why the profitable trading of your company 
should not be maintained during the current year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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TELEPHONE AND GENERAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION OF THE TRUST 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of the Telephone and 
General Trust, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Alexander Roger (chairman and managing director), in the 
course of his speech, said:—The profit is almost the same at 
£112,529, and after provision for the 7 per cent. preference dividend 
and an interim dividend of 3 per cent. on the ordinary stock, we 
propose a final dividend of 5 per cent., making a total of 8 per cent., 
together with a dividend of 8 per cent. on the “A” ordinary shares. 
These dividends absorb £96,660, leaving £62,569 to be carried for- 
ward, as against £59,662. 

We are also able to transfer to the credit of capital and revenue 
reserves respectively the sums of £15,000 and £10,000 from in- 
ternal reserves. Capital reserve now totals £265,000 and revenue 
reserve £50,000. The total reserves and surplus shown on the 
balance sheet now amount to the substantial figure of £377,569. 

After dealing with the progress of the operating companies, the 
chairman said:—-When we last met I made some remarks on the 
benefits accruing to industry, trade, and employment from the steady 
progress achieved in recent years in the management of monetary 
conditions. The contrast I drew between experience under the new 
order and the old has been heightened by the events of the past year. 

In order to be fully equipped to cope with the vast demands of 
war, the authorities have had to arm themselves with added powers. 
I am thinking in particular of control over supplies of new capital, 
for investment both at home and abroad, and over resources and 
transactions in foreign exchange. Both these branches touch upon 
our business of raising money in this country for investment in 
pioneering and expanding overseas enterprise. 


WISE APPLICATION OF NEW REGULATIONS 


Happily, we have evidence that the new regulations are being 
wisely interpreted and applied. One of the companies in which we 
are interested, the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company, has been 
among the very few permitted to raise additional money privately in 
the capital market for a foreign enterprise—in this case to facilitate 
further extension of a public service in Portugal, a country with 
whom our friendship now extends over centuries. Operations of this 
kind not only promote exports of British goods, but yield added 
interest receipts from abroad, thus supplementing the nation’s power 
to pay out of income for imports. During 1939, for instance, the 
trust’s group of telephone companies abroad remitted £319,600 of 
foreign exchange. 

I do not doubt that a similarly broad-minded view will be taken 
in the choice of the capital assets of this country which may have to 
be requisitioned in order to fill any gap—and we hope that, with the 
increasing effort in export trade, the gap may be small—between 
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our current purchases from abroad and our current income from 
overseas. 

I have said on many occasions, and I think it will bear repeating, 
that the commerce of this country—and it includes foreign invest. 
ments—is its fourth arm of defence and is indispensable to victory, 

It is difficult to make an accurate estimate of our revenue prospects 
for 1940, and I doubt if you would press me to do so. I can only 
say that we have started the year well, and we shall hope to maintain 
at least the strong position of the trust. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH 
THEATRES, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Mr Mark Ostrer (chairman and managing director), in the course 
of his speech, said: The net profit for the year, including income 
from investments and transfer fees, is £450,630. Your directors re. 
commend the payment of a dividend for the year of 15 per cent, 
on the ordinary shares amounting to £75,000. 

I am sure you will agree these figures are satisfactory. In con- 
sidering the results it must be borne in mind that all theatres and 
cinemas were compulsorily closed for practically two weeks on the 
outbreak of war. This closure not only caused a great loss of 
revenue, but in addition we had, quite properly, to bear the burden 
of paying our staff. Another item which must be taken into account 
is that in the previous year we showed “ Snow White ” at the New 
Gallery for nearly nine months. In the year under review the New 
Gallery was closed from the commencement of the war until the 
18th of this month. 

I said some years ago that the cinema had become an integral 
part of the lives of the people, and under present conditions the need 
for entertainment is much greater. As an instance, in numerous 
districts where troops are stationed, commanding officers have re- 
quested the local authorities to license the opening of cinemas on 
Sundays, and I am sure we have been able to relieve the tedium 
of a large number of His Majesty’s Forces. 

The outlook for the current year is naturally very difficult to fore- 
cast, but I am of the opinion that, given conditions which are no 
worse than those prevailing since the war began, we shall be able 
to present to you accounts which will be in every way satisfactory. 

I should like to mention that we have been very fortunate in 
securing the new Walt Disney film, “ Pinocchio,” which is now 
showing at the New Gallery, and we have every reason to believe 
that it will be as successful as “ Snow White.” After it has finished 
its run at this theatre it will be shown at all our other theatres 
throughout the country. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


ED 


$267,372,518, 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
$189,415,409. 


(Continued from page 638) 


$282,493,189, and 
The board declared the 


ence dividend 224 against 15 per cent. ; 
ordinary dividend 12} against 5 per cent. ; 
balance forward, £10,976 (£10,266). 





AND COMPANY are satisfactory. The 
accounts, now presented in improved form, 
include a consolidated balance sheet, and 
the report shows that turnover fell in a 
smaller proportion than in the West End 
as a whole. After deducting credits from 
previous provisions not now required, 
total profits of STEEL BROTHERS 
AND COMPANY are £326,700, against 
£288,165. A substantial improvement is 
recorded by JOHN DICKINSON AND 
COMPANY, whose total profits are 41 per 
cent. higher at £616,313. Excellent pro- 
gress has been made by WILLIAM 
BEARDMORE AND COMPANY, whose 
dividend is increased to 10 per cent., against 


34 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York.—Deposits, March 31, 1940, 
$766,845,113, against $762,763,244 at 
December 30, 1939; total resources, 
$866,874,515, against $861,154,220 at end 
1939. Cash and due from other banks are 
now shown at $260,533,377 ; U.S. Govern- 
ment securities at $288,470,792, while 
loans, bills purchased and bankers’ accept- 
ances total $195,847,341. At December 30, 
1939, the respective figures were 


regular quarterly dividends of 10 per cent. 
per annum on both common and preferred 
stock, payable on April 1st and April 15th 
respectively. 

Beardmore (William) and Com- 
pany.—Profit, 1939, £465,063 (£296,365) ; 
preference dividend, £33,963 (£17,124) ; 
ordinary dividend, 10 per cent., £60,088, 
against 34 per cent., absorbing £24,106; 
to general reserve, £300,000, against 
£160,000 to preference dividend reserve ; 
carry forward, £166,147 (£95,135). Works 
have been employed to full capacity during 
the year. 


Tunnel Portland Cement.—Final 
dividend on A and B ordinary shares 10 per 
cent., making for 1939 20, against 224 per 
cent. Profit increased from £343,882 to 
£390,043, but taxation charge was £200,000 


against £92,462 in 1938; net profit, 
£190,043 (£251,420). 
The Stock Exchange, London.— 


Final dividend £3 per share less tax, 
making £5 per share for 1939-40, against 
£12 10s. per share. 


Ooregum Gold Mining Company of 
India.—Total revenues, 1939, £402,559 
(£353,381); met revenue, £103,827 
(£56,742) ; to tax, £25,000 (£9,300) ; to 
depreciation, £18,000 (£15,000) ; prefer- 


Reyrolle (A.) and Company.— 
Trading profit, 1939, £354,855 (£335,035); 
other income, £31,564 (£31,909) ; to taxa- 
tion, £145,000 (£100,000) ; ordinary divi- 
dend maintained at 12$ per cent.; 
to reserve, £40,000 (£39,807) ; carry for- 
ward, £148,637 (£142,638). 

East Rand Proprietary Mines.— 
Working revenue, 1939, [4,151,032 
(£3,996,749) ; working profit, £1,272,075 
(£1,211,447); dividenus maintained at 
35 per cent.; tax provision, £414,037 
(£388,711); carry forward, £465,092 
(£492,102). 

Anglo-American Corporation of 
South Africa.—Net profit, 1939, 
£911,268 (£1,019,889) ; ordinary divi- 
dend reduced from 30 to 20 per cent. ; 
to Government taxation, £55,000 
(£100,000); carry forward, £330,187 
(£133,469). 

Rand Mines.—Net profit for 1939 
(before tax £35,652), £1,041,501, an in- 
crease of £117,674 over previous profit, 
after tax. Dividends, again 160 per cent., 
absorbing £860,398 ; to investment reserve, 
£138,428 (nil) ; carry forward, £952,289, 
an increase of £7,724. 


(Continued on page 665) 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the 8 days to March 31, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £23,762,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £65,329,000, issues 
of £11,500,000 under the Defence Loans 
Acts and £335,000 to sinking funds. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, but 
excluding issues from defence loans, the 
deficit in 1939-40 is £280,231,000, against 
{12,727,000 in 1938-39. The Revenue 
return is printed in full on page 662. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Aprill, Aprill, 6 days 8 days 




















Revenue Esti- 1938, to 1939, to ended ended 
mate, Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 

1939-40 31, 31, 31, 31, 

1939 1940 1939 1940 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax 390,000 335,901 390,083 8,168 6,384 
Sur-tax...... 70,000' 62,530 69,780 3,210 3,430 
Estate, etc., 

Duties 75,500 77,430 77,720 1,290 3,650 
$i ° 17,000 20,980 17,070 330 250 
N.D.C. 25,000) 21,890 26,940 590 540 
|) ae on in ee 10 
Other Inl 

Revenue 1,250 1,550 ~=1,300 60 40 
Total I. Rev. 578,750 520,281 582,933 13,648 14,304 
Customs 239,600! 226,326 262,136 3,426) 3,205 
SE aii ake 132,850) 114,200 137,900 800 770 
Tal Cust. — > > 
and Excise 372,450; 340,526 400,036 4,226 3,975 
Motor Duties 22,000 35,608 34,086 265 338 
P.O. (Net { 

Receipt) 400°) 9,500 3,846\Dr.560 412 
P.O. Fund 1,600 1,400 1,758 1,400 1,758 
Crown Lands 1,330 1,330 1,250 80 40 
Rec. from 
Sun. Loans 5,000 5,699 4,916 3 
Misc. Rec... 13,650 12,941 20,364 2,118 2,935 
Total Ord. 

Ti basonee 995,180 927,285 1049189 21,177 23,762 
Seur-Ba. 

P.O. and 
Bdcasting 83,449 78,950 83,054 1,810 1,738 
Total ..... 1078629 1006235 1132243 22,987 26,500 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure Aprill, April 1, 6 days’ 8 days 
james Esti- 1938, to 1939, to ended ended 
mate, Mar. Mar. | Mar. Mar. 
1939-40 31, 31, 1 | 3, 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
EXPEND. 
Int. & Man 
of Nt. Dt. 230,000) 216,781 222,850 2,016 2,154 
int. (e) 1,946 5,788 vi re 
Pays, to N. 

feland... 10,000 9,459 9,556 892 781 
Other Cons. 

Fund Ser. 7,200, 4,825 7,310 69 204 

Total ..... 247,200 231,065 239,716 2,977 3,139 
Sup. Serv. 1185768 695,715 1078257 6,693 62,190 
Ditto, plus 

loans* ... 1688198 823,765 1570007 30,493 73,690 
Total Ord. 

Expend. 1432968 926,780 1317973 9,670 65,329 
Issues from 

f. Lns. 502,430 128,050 491,750 23,800 11,500 
fds. ¢ 13,219d 7,150 ¢ 1,566 (f) 
SELF-BAL. 
P.O, and 

Bdcasting 83,449 78,950 83,054 1,810 1,738 

_Total ..... 1018949 1408177 13,046 67,067 


DeuPPly Services, after addition of issues under 


ence Loan Acts: (c) Transferred as a charge. 
@) Excluding £4,207,000 falling outside fixed debt 
Be and excluding old sinking fund. e) Interest 
Sutside Debt charge, and falling on Service votes. 
introduction. 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£546,168 to £2,394,622, the other opera- 
ons for the week (as shown in the next 

) raised the gross National Debt by 
£48,603,000 to about £8,942 millions. An 
sis of the latter total appears on 
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Finance 


(£ thousands) 











DEBT INCREASES Dest REPAYMENTS 

3% War Loan... 39,292 | Treasury Bills 1,048 

Pub. Dept. Adv. 6,465 | Nat. Savings Bonds 25 
Nat. Sav. Certs... 2,500 | 
3% Def. Bonds... 1,325 
Other debt ...... 94 | 
| 

49,676 | 1,073 








OTHER RECEIPTS (NET) 
P.O. and Teleg. 
(Money) Acts... 4,400 


OTHER Issugs (NET) 
Housing Acts ...... 6 
N. Atlantic Shipping 50 
Overseas Trade Gtes. 91 

147 


4,400 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts in the 
year ended March 31, 1940, are :— 
(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. 1,317,973 Ord. Revenue 
Iss. under Def. Dec. in baices. 
Loan Acts... Gross borr. 778,546 


Misc. Iss. (net) Less— 
Sinking fds. 11,447 


1,049,189 
105 
491,750 
6,670 


Net borrowing 767,099 
1,816,393 1,816,393 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
ema Ways and 
T reaeury Means 
Bills 
Advances Total - 
“ep Float- 
Date Float- ins 
Bank ing dation 
Ten- T Public of Debt = 
der 4P Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
Mar. 31 892.4 27-9 920:3, — 
Dec. 23  750°0 7088 55-9 1514-7 764-7 
» 31 ,760°0' 709-9 65-3) 1535-2 775-2 
1940 
Jan. 6 770°0, 718-1 58-5 1546-6 776°6 
» 13 | 785:0 689°8 53-2 1528:0 743-0 
» 20  800°0 658:°1 54-7 1512-8) 712-8 
» 27 811:'0 641°3 48:8 1501-1 690-1 
Feb. 3 811°0 642°4 48-2 1501-6 790-6 
» 10 ,806:0 630:1, 47-6 1483-7 677-7 
» 17 806°0 625:9 46°7 1478-6) 672-6 
» 24 801-0 621:9 53:4 1476-3) 675-3 
Mar. 2 791:0' 6510 54-1 | 1496:1 705°1 
» 9 |776°0 664:°6 66:0 15066, 730 6 
» 16 | 761-0, 673°6 56-3 1490-9 729-9 
» 23 746-0 682-8 55-0 1483.8 737-8 
» 31 731-0 696°7 61-5 1489-2! 758-2 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
er 
Amount a. 
Date of Average | Allotted 
Tender Applied Rate Mini 
Offered “PP IC Allotted o a 
Rate 
1939 8 d. 
Mar. 31 45-0 55-8 42:0 25 6:72 71 
Dec. 22 65:0 89°5 65:0 24 7°63 67 
—— 65°0 99-5 65:0 24 4°67 47 
1940 
Jan. 5 65:0 104-0 65:0 22 3-54 63 
a 65:0 109-0 65:0 22 2:38 40 
» 19 65-0 122-1 61:0 21 8:85 15 
» 26 60:0 112:°2 55:0 2 0-32 17 
Feb. 2 55-0 108:0 50°0 20 9°86 36 
a 55:0 108-7 55°0 20 6°ll 48 
so 16 65°0 106°9 60°0 20 6°15 47 
» 22| @0 = 1132-1 55:0 20 5:74 32 
Mar. 1 55-0 108-2 50:0 20 4°81 34 
o .8| 33°0 98-3 50:0 20 5:30 45 
» 15 50:0 99-8 50:0 26 5:28 43 
29 on 50-0 100-0 50-0 20 4-92 38 
2» 29 50°0 99-9 50:0 20 7:76 49 


On March 29th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
following week were accepted as to about 49 per cent. 
of the amount applied for and applications at higher 
prices in full. £50°0 millions of Treasury bills are 
being offered on April 5th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Period N.S.C.* | 3°4 Bds. Total 
Week to Mar. 19, 1940... 2,939 4,178 7,117 
4 days to Mar. 26, 1940 2,053 1,236 | 3,289 
18 weeks to Mar. 26,1940 59,366 59,984 | 119,350 


* Revenue returns show payments into the Ex- 
chequer of £52,500,000 net or £62,250,000 gross in 
the 18 weeks to March 31, 1940. 


} 
} 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 3, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


& 


£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt 11,015,100 


In Circln. .. 542,443,104 | Other Govt. 
In Banking | Securities.. 565,260,353 
Dept. 37,793,654 | Other Secs. 3,216,143 
Silver Coin.. 508,404 

Amt. of Fid. 
7. 580,000,000 


Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine 








580,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 137,604,068 


OE aindansae 3,672,944 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 22,389,626 | Dhiscs., etc... 3,205,336 
od Securities... 23,177,063 
Other Deps. : | -_—__ 
Bankers ... 120,768,784 26,382,399 
Other Accts. 41,417,073 | Notes......... 37,793,654 
————— | Gold & Silver 
162,185,857 Coin 1,021,306 


202,801,427 ' 202,801,427 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


noon Compared with | 
Both Departments aoe-% vise Sa ; 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation .......... | 542,443:'— 663 + 50,992 
Deposits : Public .......... | 22,390)— 20,753/+ 6,348 


120,769) + 22,802 + 28,822 


Bankers’....... 
ee 41,417| — 770 + 888 
Total outside liabilities.. 727,019! + 616 + 87,050 
Capital and rest ...... - 18,226} +- 22! + 584 
COMBINED ASSETS _—— —— — - —_— - 
Govt. debt and securities 713,880)+4+ 3,441 + 314429 
Discounts and advances 3,205) 2,889 5,280 
Other securities .......... 26,393) 128 4,797 
Silver coin in issue dept. 508 3 - 5 
Gold coin and bullion 1,258} - 40' —- 226007 
RESERVES a 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 38,815 623 3,001 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
Bankg. dept. (“‘ pro- 
portion ”’) we | 28°O 0-2 3-0 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions 
1939 1940 
Apr. Mar. Mar. | Mar Apr. 
5 13 20 27 3 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in cire.. 491-5 534°9 540-6 543-1 542°4 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept. ..... 34-7 45:3 39-6) 37-1) 37:8 
Govt. debt and 
securities ..... 299-1 576°0 576-2) 576:2 576-3 
Other secs. ... 0-1 ~s 3-2 5°32 5-2 
Silver coin .... 0:8 0°5 0:5 0:5 0:5 
Gold, valued 226:2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0:2 
ats. perf.oz. 148-50 168-00 168-00\168-00 168-00 
Deposits : 
, 16°0 34°9 49-5, 43-1 22:4 
ae 91-9 114-0 98-1! 98-0 120°8 
GRE Secccesee 10-5 42-6 41-8) 42:2) 41:4 
EE Rcacinens 148:4 191-5. 189-4 183-3 184-6 
Bkg. Dept. Secs, : i 
Government... 100-4, 136°4 133°6, 134-2 137-6 
Discounts, etc. 8:5 3-2 7:2 6-1 3-2 
6 eee 21:5 23-8! 26-0) 23-0} 23-2 
WOE eatcdcecsns 130-4 163°4 166°8) 163-3 164:0 
Banking dept. 
SOSSTUS scoccesee 35°88 46-4 40-7) 38-2) 38:8 
> j , ° 
“ Proportion ” 24:1; 24:2; 21-4 20-8 21:0 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. 
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I.—An Account of the ToTaL REVENUE of the UNITED KINGDoM in the undermentioned periods of the Year ending March 31, 1940, 
as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 
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Quarter from January 1 to March 31, 1940, . . 5 4 NOTE.- 
compared with the corresponding Quarter of the Year ending March 31, 1940, compared with appearec 
preceding Year Estimate the preceding Year Borrusa 
Quarter Quarter for the Year Year Year 2 Den se 
ending ending ae iim 1939-40 nine ending Roni — N mee 
March 31, March 31, crease ecrease * March 31, March 31, ncrease Decrease oe 
1939 1940 1939 1940 Rouman 
Ordinary Revenue | Bs Member 
Inland Revenue— | £ | L | £ Z | ra | £ £ £ | £ 
Income Tax........ senehbsenankouboed 236,177,000 |282,037,000 | 45,860,000 | Ses | 390,000,000 | 335,901,000 | 390,083,000 | 54,182,000 | a U Ss. 
Sur-tax....... enki chentiininnnbeenmanetaa 49,960,000 | 54,930,000 4,970,000 i | 70,000,000 | 62,530,000 69,780,000 7,250,000 | . 
Estate, etc, . DER caren - | 20,650,000 | 20,600,000 | ies | 50,000 75,500,000 | 77,430,000 77,720,000 | 290,000 | 7 
Stamps Fei sihiniash ieabebtnlapescabsncssvusennabshcl | 5,650,000 | 4,390,000 | 1,260,000 | 17,000,000 | 20,980,000 | 17,070,000 | ase ig 910,000 12 U.S 
National Defence CRITREEGR one. ccccvcccceses 8,620,000 7,530,000 | = 1,090,000 25,000,000 | 21,890,000 26,940,000 | 5,050,000 | RE 
Excess Profits Tax............ Sanasenbbingsapeber cies a 40,000 | 40,000 | os ee sa 40,000 | 40,000 Gold cer 
Other Inland Revenue Duties ................... } 770,000 | 760,000 | __... _j____ 10,000 1,250,000 1,550,000 1,300,000 se 250,000 : and du 
Total Inland Revenue ...............0.ss0008 et 370, 287,000 ) | 50,870,000 | 2,410,000 578,750,000 | 520,281,000 | 582,933,000 | 66,812,000 | 4, 160,000 Total res 
Customs and Excise— | r ore Pn ae as Total - 
| 56,697,000 | 64,091,000 | 7,394,000 | 239,600,000 | 226,326,000 | 262,136,000 | 35,810,000 | poe i 
se | 26,000,000 | 36,750,000 | 10,750,000 | | 132,850,000 | 114,200,000 | 137,900,000 | 23,700,000 | __... Total bill 
Total Customs and Excise ................05 | 82,697,000 |100,841,000 | 18,144,000 - | 372,450,000 | 340,526,000 | 400,036,000 59,510,000 | _ ; ce. Industria 
Motor iia BPRS on. ancsc0s.0s<.ccccesevecssccoes | 24,039,000 | 24,265,000 226,000 | e | 22,000,000 | 35,608,000 | 34,086,000 | ; 1 522,000 Total U..' 
Post Office (Net receipts) .............sscs0s0seeeee 2,110,000 | 142,000 | a | 1,968,000 | 400,000 | 9,500,000 | 3,846,000 ‘on 5,654, Total bill 
we rs cheahanviaeen 1,400,000 | 1,757,446 | 357,446 oe | 1,600,000 | 1,400,000 1,757,446 357,446 | Total res 
En. ss ccessmeunbceail 310,000 | 280,000 | od 30,000 | 1,330,000 1,330,000 | — 1,250,000 a 80,000 Ly 
Receipts from Sundry Loans ..............0..00s000 907,391 | 658,435 can 248,956 | 5,000,000 5,698,778 | 4,916,043 782,735 F.R. note 
Miscellaneous Receipts ............2.cs00eses00e000++ | 3,559,077 | 6,483,709 | 2,924,632 io | 13,650,000 | 12,941,256 | 20,364,204 | 7,422,948 | | Agerepa 
a : ,849,468 (504,714,590 | 72,522,078 | 4,656, 2 oa 
Total Ordinary Revenue..............0.++-+ eee cel ee | eres, Lerner | ene 12,198,735 | pei 
Self-Balancing Revenu | £67,865,122) Net Increase} £121903,659, Net Increase anon 
- e e . 
Post Office (Revenue required to meet expen- i | Total dep 
diture on Post Office and Broadcasting)......... | 20,290,000 | 22,108,000 | 1,818,000 83,449,000} _ 78,950,000) __ 83,054,000) _ 4,104,000 | + Tens tab 
ST eibthashsttkskesnabansiasvsiebivwnbaeeenesnes 457,139,468 |526,822,590 | 74,340,078 | 4,656,956 | 1,078,629,000) 1,006,235,034) 1,132,242,693 138,206,394 | 12,198,735 Reserve | 
————— : sosieeeeniatnnatsaaneman —' U.S.F.R 
£69,683,122 Net Increase £' 126,007,659 Net Increase TREASUR 
* War Budget of September 27, 1939 (H.C.177 Re 
Monetary 
II.—An Account showing the REcEIPTs into and IssuEs out of the EXCHEQUER in the Year ending March 31, 1940, as compared with — ¢ 
a the preceding Year. Money in 
lc _ Estimate Year ending Year ending ” Estimate Year ending Year ending Treasury 
RECEIPTS for the Year = March 31, March 31, ISSUES forthe Year March 31, March 31, _Posits v 
7 1939-40 1939 1940 1939-40 1939 1940 
, Ordinary Expenditure £ £ So 
p ; ZL 4 £ Interest and Management of | NEW 
Ordinary Revenue, as shown in Ac- i National Debt ....... 230,000,000 216,780,819 | 222,850,156 Ss 
ee 995,180,000 927,285,034 | 1,049,188,693 Payments to Northern Irel: ind Ex- | 
Self-Balancing Revenue as shown in | ss chequer sebehipskabveemecntanas 10,000,000 9,459,403 9,556,069 
SINE BE  basesecsas ivlkapimncareas 83,449,000 78,950,000 83,054,000 Other Consolidated Fund Services 7,200,000 4,824,502 7,309,630_ Total 
- a ann eee enna aa ork 247,200,000 |~ 231,064,724 | 239,715,855 gold 
I ae 1,006,235,034 | 1,132,242,693 Total Supply Services (exclud- ot bill 
Ressiges ender Secsien 1 (4) of the Defence Leone ing Post Office & Broadcasting) |1,185,768,000¢ | 695,715,000) 1,078,257,000t Total Us 
et RR i a Re NN 1,946,010 5,787,510 Fotal Ordinary Expenditure ... | 1,432,968,000$ | 926,779,724 | 1,317,972,855 > Total bills 
Receipts under Section 4 (4) (6) of the Overseas IE DN ivivavnts vcnctices id | 13,219,181 | _—'7, 149,844 Deposits 
— Someeuaeee +> = tenet eeeeenenecneeeene 18,351 Total (excluding Self- Balencing : bank res 
Bullion vances Nepaid— 75,000 ean.e0o Expenditure) ...............65: 1,432,968,000 939,998,905 | 1,325,122,699 Reserve 
. cases oe eaapaerns ’ » oon? Self-Balancing Expenditure | 
waa. vs 2,500,000 P.O. Vote&Vote for Broadcasting | _ 83,449,000 78,950,000 | 83,054,000 
(a) For Capital Expenditure aes NS oni vs cosscnnetunkobchdna 1,018,948,905 | 1,408,176,099 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Interest outside the Permanent Debt ( tharge— | _ 
Acts, 1937 and 1939 ........c....0e. poem Ae 22,600,000 | 22,100,000 Issues under Section 1 (5) (6) of the Defence 2 
Under the Housing Act, 1914.......-------------- , ’ — 23.000 RI ME EE ea cveneseecsnces 1,946,010 | 5,787,510 
(b) For other Issues— P ; ; . . Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Gold A 
By Treasury Bills ..................sssseccseeeeeeees 5,023,311,000 | 8,166,425,000 || .. 1 rade Guarantees Act, 1939 18,351 a: 
By National Savings Certificates ............... ~ 23,850,000 75,950,000 Temporary Advances— > 880,000 feme ‘il 
By 3 per Cent. National Defence Loan, 1954-58 79,595,998 ate | Bullion ......--seeeeresereeceerreeseces 25,000 5 ¢ 
By 3 per Cent. Defence Bonds ...............+++ a 59,975,000 Essential Commodities Reserves Fund oon 2,500,000 ae 
By 3 per Cent. War Loan, 1955-59............... 99°242.090 || Issues to meet Capital Expenditure— ia 
By other Debt under the War Loan Acts, 1914 7 . Under the Post Office and vanes (Money) | | al Sate das 
to 1919, and the National Loans Act, 1939 | ” 1,630,802 Acts, 1937 and 1939 «....-..sceeeevers 22,600,000 | 22,100,008 ieemeene 
(c) Ways and Means Advances ............ssse0000: 2,525,095,000 | 4,480,780,000 Under the Housing Act, 1914. i | _— (a) G 
Redemption of Debt— c | 1,165,000 (b) Ba 
Receipts under Section 2 (3) of the Eire (Confirma- Treasury Bills paid off ....... 4,959,495,000 | 7,631,16 
tion of Agreements) Act, 1938. ...sssece-sse-ee 10,000,000 Principal of National Savings Certificates paid off 28,200,000 | ” 26,950,000 | Reserve rat 
peor. Principal of National Savings Bonds paid off ... | 333,285 106,864 a 
Repayments, etc.— Other Debt under the War Loan Acts, 1914 to | | 
In respect of Suez Canal Drawn Shares ........ 38,812 39,861 1919, and the National Loans Act, 1939 45,964 60,300 
In respect of Issues under Section 4 of the Over- s im area : 
pg ote Guarantees hon 19 39 ee ie 23,178 Ways and Means Advances Repaid 2,510,305,000 | 4,447, 17 75, a 
In respect of Issues under Land Settlement Sinking Funds .........0..:--s++esss000 nas 4,206,83 — 
(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 ..........2s0000+ 149,652 165,153 || Issues under Section 1 (1) of the North Atlantic | 762,761 
In respect of Issues under Section 26 of the Tithe Shipping Act, 1934 ..................... 2,635,053 1,762, London « 
Act, 1936 Seerpcslicivesdbenbhene 1,934,979 2,150,693 || Issues under Section 26 (1) of the Tithe Act, 1936 1,870,000 1,935,000 
|| [ssues under the Defence Loans Acts, 1937 and 1939 128,050,000 | 491,749,900 Pe 
8,694,831,485 | 14,049,933,331| | Issues under Section 2 (3) of the Eire (Confirmation | | New York, 
L a_i ere 10,000,000 
Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo-Turkish do, do. 
(Armaments Credit) Agreement Act, 1938 ...... 160,272 | 1,288,503 Mesareel, ‘ 
Issues under Section 1 of the Czecho-Slovakia 
(Financial Assistance) Act, 1939 Sa caaaiekieoaee 10,029,315 Pas _ 
Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade 
Guarantees Act, 1939 ...... 4,016,529 Brussels, Bx 
Issues to National Debt Commissioners to Reduce | Amst’d’m, ] 
Debt— Batavia, F1. 
Suez Canal Drawn Shares Repayments 38,812 39,861 do, do. 
Old Sinking Fund, 1907-08— __ Switzerl’d, | 
Issues under Section 9 of the Finance Act, 1908 13,434 90,000 F Stockh’Im, ] 
1938 1939 8,694,696,050 | 14,050,038,121 Ff bio, Kr. 
Balances in Exchequer on = £ March 31, March 31, Aires, 
April Ist :— 1939 1940 pe P. Pes 
Bank of England 2,039,409 2,063,755 Balances in Exchequer— = 4 —&._ do. 
Bank of Ireland 324,568 435,657 Bank of England ... 2,063,755 2,033,823 
2.363.977 2.499.412 Bank of Ireland 435,057 360,799 | 
ae nee eee aeenenoie 2,499,412 2,394,622. 
8,697,195,462 | 14,052,432,743 8,697,195,462 | 14,052,432,743 The fol 
Treasury, March 30, 1940 £L Add : Supplementary Estimates :— £ ungs f 
Mem.— Floating Debt, outstanding March 31, 1939 .............. 920,310,000 Civil Defence Votes (H.C. 123, 150 and 159 20,000,000 
1939 1940 Civil Votes (H.C. 147, 159, 32 and 50 : 16,650,000 Lond 
March 31 March 31 Vote of Credit (H.C. 175) ..... . 500,000,000 
“— and aoe aja emgenting — £ £ 536,650,000 ~ 
vances Dy Ban . 0 -ngian eescee — - Less : Margins rovided for Su lementary E timates 25,000,000 
Advances by Public Departments ............. 27,885,000 61,490,000 sa a - ee ume S60 000 New York, ¢ 
Treasury Bills outstanding .................-- ... 892,425,000 1,427,710,000* ——_-_———— Montreal, ce 
Total Floating Debt outstanding . 920,310,000 1,489,200,000 Excess Votes for 1938 :— 1,454,094,000 mits francs 
I ahawiena “568,890,000 Navy (H.C, 82).......ssesessesesssnnessseessescensesnnscennassenseeseesees 35,05 Amst 4 cen 
* Includes £40,000 the proceeds of which were not ‘carried to the Exchequer Civil Votes (H.C, 83) ..ceecceesereeecesreesenneessnensennnescesessnens 7 Beurich m, 
within the period of the account. os iat ; : 32,000 f Stockh os 
t Excluding issues out of borrowed moneys under the Defence Loans Acts, 1937 Less : Original provision for Army Ordnance Factories..............- 1454 on Odlo, bn »¢ 
end 1939, viz.: Estimate, £502,430,000 ; Actual (to date), 1939-40, £491,749,900, now included in Ministry of Supply (H.C. 150)......... __ 1,164,008 Jara, cen ase 
1938-39, £128,050,000. 1,452,968,000 as 
t Estimated Expenditure as per Financial Statement (H.C. 104) of £ Less : Estimated Savings (War Budget) (H.C. 177)  ........0.eeceeees 20,000,000 
April 25, 1939 (including margins provided for Defence and Civil en 
Supplementary eal coca cis bemicgnnsdcbennibussieeees 942,444,000 1,432,968,000 
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April 6, 1940 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of December 9th; 
Portugal, of February 10th; Egypt, International 
Settlements and South Africa of March 16th; 
Denmark, India, Iran, Jugo-Slavia, Lithuania, 
Norway, Sweden and Greece of March 23rd; 
Argentine, Japan, Java, Latvia, Germany, 
Roumania and Federal Reserve Reporting 
Members of March 30th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 
~]2 U.S.F.R. BANKs Apr. | Mar. ; Mar. , Apr. 
RESOURCES 6, 6 | 2% 3s 
Gold certifs. on hand 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
and due from ‘reas. 12,573) 15,869) 16,048 16,102 
Total reserves ........- 12,943) 16,234, 16,428 16,485 
Total cash reserves ... 361; 356! 372 375 
Total bills discounted 3 3 2 _@ 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... 1) Nil Nil Nil 
Total bills on hand...... 3) 3} 2 3 
Industrial advances ... 14) 10 10 10 
Total U.S, Govt. secs. 2,564 2,477| 2,475 2,467 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,581) 2,491) 2,488 2,480 
Total resources ......... 16,211) 19,472) 19,779 19,719 
LIABILITIES 
E.R. notes in circn. ... | 4,398) 4,889, 4,899 4,935 
egate of excess mr. | | 
oo: res. over reqts. 3,710) 5,730, 5,680 5,820 
its: Member- | 
bank reserve account | 9,318 12,367, 12,294 12,395 
Govt. deposits ......... 1,103 536 700 692 
Total deposits ......... 10,891, 13,634! 13,802 13,824 
Cap. paid in and surplus 311 315 315 315 
Teal liabilities aeumiraes 16,211, 19,472 19,779 19,719 
SE cidsadahopeeneaien 84:°7%'87-6%'87°8% 87:9% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
‘TREASURY COMBINED : 
RESOURCES 


Monetary gold stock ... 15,292 18,220 18,413 18,470 


Treas. & bk. currency 2,991 
LIABILITIES 2,838, 2,984 2,990 
Money in circulation... _ 6,855) 7,481 7,471 7,521 
Treasury cash and de- 
posits with F.R. Bks. 3,815' 2,894 3,082 3,064 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


Apr. Mar. Mar. Apr. 
6, 6, 27, 3, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 
Total gold reserves 5979 -7 8047 -3 8047-6 8164:1 
Total bills discounted 0:5 1-0 0:6 0:5 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... 0-2 Nil Nil Nil 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 722:0 752°3 751:°5 739°5 
Total bills and securts. 726°5 755°3 754:2 742:-1 
Deposits: © Member- 
bank reserve account 5073:9 6945-7 6826°8 6921-5 
Reserve Subesebebeeeceunes 90-4% 92:2% 92:3% 92:5% 
BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 
Mar. Feb. | Feb. Mar. 
7, 7. 29, ts 
ASSETS 1939 | 194 1940 1940 
Gold coin & gold bullion 40:94 40:93 40-92 40-92 
Netforeign exchange... 15°81 4°45 4°25 4-98 
Home bills discounted 9:96 22:63 20°37 19-41 
Loans and advances ... | 12°52 22:26 31:72 27-50 
LIABILITIES 51:05 60°43 64:50 62:48 
Notes in circulation ... 
Sight dep. and current 
accounts, of which... 35°26 31:16 35°61 33-09 
(a) Government... 20°93 16°60 15°40 18-79 
(b) Bankers 10°53 15°33 10-01 
Cfve ratio ...........- % 49°5% 45°1% 48:°0% 





} 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
~~ Maar. | Reb. + Mar. | Mar. 


30, 29, 21, 28, 
1939 1940 | 1940 1940 
CO. cicisniintnnnnanarcnee 87,266 97,275 84,614 84,614 
Bills: Commercial . 10,966 13,580 13,583 14,147 
Bought abroad 726 39 46) 46 
Advances on securities 3,332 3,403 3,352) 3,376 
ss advances... 172 465 246, 320 
Loans to State without 
asin: icdckabevenscs 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Bonds Neg. Treas ...... 20,473 30,000,  * 
Prov. adv. to State ...... 20,627 20,050 20,350) 20,550 
S.F. bds., & other assets | 10,041 12,352 11,423) 11,419 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 120303 156150 154943 156032 
Deposits: Public ...... 3,771 1,203 1,164 1,154 
Private...... 14,907 16,939 14,275 14,004 
Other liabilities ......... 3,107 3,345, 3,232) 3,272 


Gold to sight liabilities 62°7% 55°7% 49°6% 49°4% 
t+ The provisional advances, under Nov. 1938 decree, 


of fcs. 20,473 millions have been repaid * Not yet 
available. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 


Mar. | Feb. | Mar. Mar. 

27, 26, 18, 25, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Gold and English stg. 16:03 16°08 16°08 16-08 
Other coin, bullion, etc. 5°33 6°54 6°41 5-67 
Call money, London... 19:07 32:96 37:03 39-61 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 54:95 87-27 84:87 84°35 
Discounts and advances 16:02 35:95 36°15 35°56 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued .......cc000 47°53 52:02 53°53 54-03 
DGORIRE, G8E. .ccccccccees 85-49 108-27 109-22 107-62 


BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. $ 


Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 

29, 13, 20, 27, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Reserve, of which ...... 236°2 287:3 289-3 292-4 
Gold coin and bullion 203-7 225-8 225-8 225-8 
DOGTTIIED ~ a cccvcscccssees 160:2 201:3 217°8 212-7 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation......... 164:2 202-7 217:3 221:1 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 17°9| 52°7| 50-1! 51-8 
Chartered banks 204°9 208:8 205-1 203:9 
Reserve Patio .....0.00000 60 -0%,'60-0% 58°2%, 58-5% 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 





July Feb. | Mar. Mar. 

22, 17, 9, 16, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
COND. cssvditammaiasmetnn 36-90 114-96,110-46 110° 46 
Clearing and otherexch. 3-35 31:76 32:96 33-25 
Treasury bonds ......... 141-52 140-76 140-54 140-54 
Commercial bills ...... 128-48 221-18 231-51 232-43 
Securities 50-99 59-19 59-04 58-91 
PEON ics ccccescecee 13-87 16°56 10-91 10-02 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 229-52 300-26 306-04 306-04 
a 34-05 116-96 117-94 120-79 
Clearing & other exch. 36:20 45:20 41:09 40-36 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 


Mar. | Feb. Mar. | Mar. 
31, 29, 26, 30, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 1940 

ON ii centncauenaes 2644-8 2172-2 2145-1 21451 
Foreign exchange ...... 260°6 327:9 310°5 310-3 
Discounts, etc. ......... 181-2 270:2 127:9 150-7 
rrr 27:7, 51°22; 71-2) 79-1 
BOD - vicccesersecccc 92:0 81:7 83:7 83:5 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 1765-3 1990-5 1975-5 2013-4 
Other sight liabilities... 1420-7 843-4 689-5, 697-3 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and the assets 
representing it now stand at 533,469,058 frs. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


Mar. ; Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 

sim tS 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold holdings ......... 2,006 2,006; 2,006 2,006 
Balances abroad, etc.... 1,051' 2,263 2,344) 2,279 
Discounts and advances 753 986 716 831 
Advances to Treasury 3,441 3,393 3,393, 3,393 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .... 2,601, 3,740 3,707 3,704 
Sight liabs. and deposits 3,839 4,073 3,966 4,369 
et esos (31°5%'27°4%'27°9%'27 5% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


Mar. | Feb. | Mar. ; Mar. 
30, ma | & 28, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold and for. ex. ...... $3,737, 4,309 4,430) 4,468 
Bills and securities...... *716 1,516, 1,501; 1,481 
pe ee 149 134 65 62 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 4,324 5,744 5,749 5,770 
Deposits: Govt. ...... - ee 1 1 
QUREP ccccce *223 157 189 187 


* Only roughly comparable with 1940 figures. 
+ Gold and foreign exchange: 1939 figures before 
March 23 were for gold only. 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengés 


Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
ASSETS 23, 23, 15, 23, 

Metal reserve : 1939 1940 1940 1940 

Gold coinand bullion 124-1 124-1 124-1 124-1 

Foreign exchange ... 86-6 75-4 73:3, 70-8 

Inl. bills, wts., & secs. 456-8 577-6 549-3 545-9 

Advances to Treasury . 200-0 313-7) 313-4 313°4 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 801°8 885-8 904:°8 888-8 
Current accounts, and 

GUIS TEBE. ccccccccccee 201-9 218:1 155-4 157:2 

Cash certificates......... 99:0 93-5 93-5 93-5 


NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 


Mar. Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 

27, 26, is. i & 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 

SE iaiaibetabedunenianaus 1335-0 1013-5 1013-61013: 
SN Bik cui cdelenahen ies 24:9 10°6 10:1 9: 
Home and for. bills 12-4 47:1 10-7} 10: 
Loans and advances ... 200-9 245°5 274-5! 271: 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 

Other . 


978-4 1113-8 1095-11100: 
41-3 Dr13°6 15-3 8: 
572:9 247-0 226:3) 224: 


C= COmUan 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 

27, | 26, am | & 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold, and stg. exch. ... 7-46 13-64 14-94 15-83 
Advances to State ...... 19-43) 26-53 22-84) 22-11 
Investments ............ 3°66} 3-36, 3°15) 3-15 

LIABILITIES 

Bank Notes ............ 15-33; 18-03 18-29) 18-38 
Demand liabs.: State 3-82} 6-11 8-82; 6:78 


Banks and others ...... 10-07| 17-40. 11-97) 14-00 
Reserves to sight liabs. 25°4%/|32-°8% 38 +2 %\40-4% 








EXCHANGE RATES 


(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England 


Par of 


(b) Market Rates 














acd Mar. 29, Mar. 30, Apr. 1, Apr. 2, | Apr. 3, | Apr. 4, Par of Mar. 29, Mar. 30, Apr. 1, , Apr. 2, Apr. 3, | Apr. 4, 
London on ae 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 London on = 1940. 1940’ 1940’ | 1940’) 1940’ 1940 
NewYork, $.. §4°8623| 4-O0212—| 4-021 4-021p- 4-02lp-! 4-02lp- 4: 02ip- Tallinn, Ekr. | 18°159, 141p* 141o* 141* 141>* ; 141p* 1412* 
0319! 031) 031 031, 031 031 Riga, Lats. ... | 25-2212} 1814* 1814* 1814* 18* | 18l4* | ige 
do, do. ... ion 4-0354tf| 4°0334¢ 4-03%esf 403548) 4:0334tf 4:0334¢f | Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 1915* 1919* 1915* 1914* | j915* | 1914* 
Montreal, $... 48623 4-43-47) 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 —_ Kovno, Lit ... | 48-66 2010* 201o* 2010" | 2014* | 201o* | 2014* 
do. do. ... - 4:47 lg$f| 4-471gtf 4-4714tf 4-471g$f 4-4714¢f 4-4714¢f | Copenhagen,Kr} 18-159 |1814-185g 177g—-183g, 18-1859) 181g—g |1814—1834)1814—-1834 
Paris, Fr. 124:20 , 176lg— | 17612— -17612— | :176lg— 1 7612-176 1p— Milan, L | 92-464 | 69-71 | 68-70 |6812-7012| 69-71 |6912-711,| 69-7012 
17634 17634 17634 17634 17634 | oe 71-00(5)| 69-50(8)| 69:95(6) 70-42(6)| 70-79(b)| 70-50(b) 
Brussels, Bel. 35 -00(a) 23-55-70 23-55-70 23-55-70 23 55-70 23-55-70 23-55-70 — 150* 150* 150* 145* so* | 5* 
Belgrade, Din. |276-32 | 150* | 14 
Amst’d’m, Fl. 12-107 7°53-58| 7°53-58 7-53-58) 7-53-58 7°53-58 7-53-58 oy, Se. 6 185*(g)| 185*(g)| 185*(g), 185*(g)| 185*(g)| 185*(¢) 
Batavia, Fl.... 12°11 | 7°47-55) 7°47-55 7-47-55, 7-47-55| 7:47-55 7:47-55 Sofia, Lev. ... |673-°66 290* | 290* | 200* | 290* | 200* 290* 
do, do. ... ‘aa 7:57tf | 7:57¢f 7-574f | 7-57¢f 7:57¢f 7-57tf Helsingfors, Mk! 193-23 | 175-225! 175-225! 170-220} 170-220) 160-210 160-210 
Switzerl’d, Fr. 25°22!2 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 Alexandria , Psi 9712p | 975g—5g | 973g—5g | 9735g—5 9733-53 | 973g—5g | 973g—5¢ 
Stockh’lm, Kr. 18-159 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 (| 3654* | 3634* | 3634* 3634* | 3814* 3814* 
Kr... | 18-159 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 Madrid, Pt. .... |25.2212< | 39-10(b)| 38-60(b)| 38-60(6), 38-60(5)| 39-00()| 39 -00(6) 
Bae, 11-45 17-05- ot? O5- 17-05— —17-05-30,17-05-30 17-05-30 UL}... | 45-00(c)} 45-00(c)| 45-00(c)) 44-70(c)) 44- 70(c) 
. Pesos 17:3 17:30 17-30 Lisbon, Esc. 110 ~|10614— [10614—|{105!>——/102- | 102- {10212— 
do, do. a 17-32$f | 17-32$f  17-32tf | 17-32$f\ 17-32¢f 17-32¢f 10714, 10714) 10610 1062: 103141 1031» 
; - 510* | 510* 510* | 510* | 510* 510* — 
FORWARD RATES cea. ban { 3200) | 320¢6)| 5200) | 520%) | 5200) 5206) 
thens, Dr.... | : 535* 535* 535* 
The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for  Fujnarss Lei | $13°8 | 800% | _s00* | _s00* | 800* | 800% | _800* 
dealings for other periods, to a maximum of three months. —s an 18136 T8lj6|  18%¢6 Ble T8lie| 1816 
{ Kobe, Yen ... $24 °58d.)159) 6-15) 6/157g—1619/157g-161¢'1534-16 |1511,.— |1511)6— 
cnton on Mar. 29, Mar. 30, Apr. 1, | Apr. 2, Apr. 3, Apr. 4, eel | | 1546] 1516 
| 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 ongkong, $§ [ft ... (1434-15 [1434-15 [!48ga15 1434-15 [1434-15 | 1434-15 
co io, Mil. ...... $5 -899d.| 3lo* | 359* 35g* | 3lo® | 3lp® | 3lo® 
: Valparaiso, Pes| 40 100* | 100* | 100* | 100* | 100* 100* 
2 a 34p—Par | 34p-Par | 34p—Par  34p-Par  34p-Par 34p—Par Lima, Sol. (e) 17-38 19-21 19-21 19-21 19-21 | 19-21 | 19-21 
ats MS io Par ie o-Per No-Par o-Per fe ang 5 f a. eee 2 -- Sly os oe 251>-2719}2514-2714 
Pere ay ar Par ‘ar Par Par Par singapore, - 128116516 [2811 6-516 [2816-516 |28Lig—Sig |28116—516 | 28116—1¢ 
ieaeiies Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d Shanghai, $...T | 3%g~41p | 37%g-412 | 37g—412 | 37g—412 | 373-412 | 379-412 
ee Llop—Par |1Llop—Par |1lop-Par |llop—Par 1lop—Par 1 lop—Par Bogota, Pes... | | ot | 6 | 6* - | = 6* 
Bee ce 3p-Par | 3p-P: 3p-Par | 3p-P 3p-P 3p-P. laa ; 
aoe ier ter | Bee 3p-Par 3p-Par | 35-Par * Sellers. $ Buyers. tf Pence per unit of local currency. § Pa18-235lz2 since 
} dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. 
Diddasusdepseseece 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par| 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 5) Official f h E f “leari Offic 
ee \2lop-Par |2l9p—Par 2iop-Par \2lop-Par 2lop—Par 21op-Par (b) cial rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. 


p = Premium. 





d = Discount. 


(f) Mail transfer. 


(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. 
(g) Trade payments rate. 


(d) Official. (e) 90 days. 
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BANK CLEARINGS | Comparison with previous weeks 











PROVINCIAL sie Bank Bills Trade Bills 
g thousands) co | a, 
soa a pein = 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months! 3 Months ‘4 Months 6 Months 
| Week ended Aggregate from - aie 
Pee Saturday | January 1 to | 1940 % oY j o j % ° % % Bs 
7 /o 0 ‘0 /0 ! 
' -- on 5 aosonts imile 11z9 Llyg-l1g | Lg-llqg | 2lo-3 254-3 3-31, 
ie ae ge ele | I- 1 lig-11 lg~]1 1 Ren! 
Apr. 1, | Mar. 30, _ Apr. 1, Mar.30 Apr. 1, | Mar.30, | 39 1.1 ) cat] he | does) eis | 253 | S83 a 
1939 1940 Change 1939 1 1 1940 —a  wen 1-11, 1139 Lje-11g | lg—114 | 215-3 234-3 3-31, 

= ~ RG. <wem 1-lly 1139 Lijg-lig | Lig-Llg | 212-3 254-3 3-31, 

No. of working meas 
days :— 24 23 % 6 + 78 75 | 

BIRMINGHAM | 9,106 8,329 — 4:5 2,738 1,613 33,233 30,233 NEW YORK ‘ 

BRADFORD .... 3,260 4,853 + 56-3 973 1,053 11,428 19,010 

BRISTOL......... | 4072 7,022 4+ 47-3. 1,395 1,315 17,403 | 21,781 pg ene Eettas Tom Company cables the tellowing money and enchenge aayt 

| RS ; 3,005 3,289 + 13-2 831 769 10,783 11,716 

LEICESTER ... 3,038 2,899 0-7 938 559 9,845 10,089 Apr. 5, Mar. 6, Mar. 13, Mar.19, Mar.27, Apr, 3, cs 

LIVERPOOL ... 19,937 24,227 + 27:0 6,078 6,102 67,368 | 79,588 1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Belfast | 

MANCHESTER , 37,439 43,255 + 20-6,11,146 10,017 | 128,240 | 147,884 ° ° o o o 1939 

NEWCASTLE... | 6,152 5,889 — 0-1, 1,738 1,334 21,261 19,776 ° ° ° ° fe % 1940 

NOTTINGHAM 1,887 1,573 — 12-2 611 337 6,781 6,026 COPE BRORET 0:s0000cessccressese. l 1 1 1 1 l Great } 

SS es - - Time money (90 days’ mixed 1939 

Total: 9 Towns . 88,796 101,336 + 19-2 26,448 23,099 306,342 346,103 ae eatin cen nived ll» Llp Llo Llp lig lly 1940 

————_— —_—_— — Bank acceptances :— ne Rl Great S 
DUBLIN ......... j 26,42 1 22,165 — 13-0 8,931 6,354 85,711 | 81,257 Members ble, 90 dys. ly lo lp 2 h 1939 
SHEFFIELDt.. a a 924 336 «=614,574 9,489 Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. lo lo : lo 2 ly 1940 
ae see Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 1 1 1 
; Allowing ioe aileron number of oe oe, P 4 4 - — 
learing of suburban cheques through local clearing discontinued from ie . 
7 Mar. 28, Mar. 29,, Mar. 30, Apr. 1, Apr. 2, Apr, 
September 7, 1939. New York on 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Toa és 
MONEY RATES La — Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Canada 
SE > ceninnsupanhinnann 35914 3531, 35338 35534 35814 355 Canadia — 
LONDON stant 359 35273 353 35510 | 358 351 
on Paris, Fr. al eae 2-037, 20014, 2-O012) 2-015, 2-031, 201 | ene 
is . seneseneeees 17-071 7 071 17-08 ° 7: . ; 
Mar. 28, Mar.29, Mar.30, Apr.1, Apr. 2, Apr. 3, Apr. 4, Switzerland, TS nccsonssa 23-43. 22 441, 22-421 22-4219 23.43 aan 
1940 1940 , 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Italy, Lire....... - 5°05 5°05 | 5-05 | 5:05 | 5-05 5-05 
rlin, Mark eo. | 40°20 40-20 40°20 | 40°20 40-20 40-20 R 
Amsterdam, Glar. eeccce 53-11 53°10 53°10 | 53°10 53-09 53-09 a 

Bank rate (changed % % % % % % % cepeeea, a: sams 19-32 19-32 19-32 19-32 19-32 19-32 
from 3% Oct. 26, A 22-73 22-73 22°73 22-73 22:73 22-73 
DEED enanemigseacnccens 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 Stockholm, Kr. ......... 23°84 23°84 23° 84 23°84 23°84 23-83 

Market rates of discount PIE, cwcnsbessconocs Unq’t’'d Unq’t’'d Ungq’t’d | Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d | Ung’r'’d C 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts Liz» llzsp 1lzg llzp 1lzp 1lzp 1lzp Montreal, Can. $ ...... 81-500 81-750 81-500 | 81-500 82-250 82-250 
3 months’ do. ...... Llzo 11z9 1139 llzo llzp lap llzo aa 23-48 23°48 23-48 23°48 23°48 23°48 
4 months’ do. ...... Lig Ig Llig—L1g Lig—11g Llig—11g Lligp—11g Llig—11g L1ig-11g SN. IE edcnpernnecenss 6°35 6°25 6:20 6°25 6°25 6°25 
6 months’ do. ...... Llg—L1lg Llg—1lq Llg—11lqg' Lig-1lqg Lig-llg Lig-lly Lg-1ly B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 23-30 23°15 23-25 23-25 23°30 23°35 RA 

Discount Treasury Bills Beanil, Milreis .........00- 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 Barsi Li 
SEIN ancctecsence I-llzp) I-llg2 I-llgo I-Llgg I-1lgp I-llgp 6 1-L1z2 — 

L 3 oe iagesootn lise lise sits, gitsz, gilse site llzo INS 
oans—Day-to-day...  34-L1q  34—11g) Sq-11g  3q-11g Sqm 11g Sq—1lg 5g 11g Official Buyi n : Caledon 
DD cihbnsosnnegsncncs I-14 1-11, 1l-1llq 1-144 1-114 1-14 1-14 se Rates for Bank Notes L 

Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lg lo lo lo lp lg lg The following rates were fixed on April 4, 1940 :— Employe 

Discount houses at call = 2 2 2 2 2 2 New York, $4:11; Montreal, $4:54; Paris, 178l2f.; Brussels, 24-000; } Thames 

AE MOUICE o.eeeeeeeeeenee 4 ‘ 4 4 ‘ 4 4 Amsterdam, 7-68f1. ; Switzerland, 18-10f. ; Stockholm, 17°40kr. ; Oslo, 18-25kr,; | Usion 1 

Buenos Aires, 17°85 paper pesos ; Java, 7°75c. TEA A} 

Alor Por 
Brit. Ma 

Hidden 
Kanak R 
Kapar P; 
Java Rul 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) (ab 8 

ondon 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND — > 

Tue BANK OF LONDON AND SouTH AMERICA, LTD., issues the following details - Rembau 
relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American exchanges. London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand Remfielc 

All these exchanges, with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to the New Zealand* on London* Yunnan 

United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 

the dollar-sterling exchange rate. - _ M 

Bolkivia.* Sight selling rate on London was 141:40 bolivianos per £ on Buying Selling Buying Selling ae 

January 31, 1940. Sh tnt 

Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New York was 174-57 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars New 

on February 19, 1940. This rate applies to holders of permits Aus- Fenn N Aus- New 
buying in the “ open ” ket ; New tralia **4 ew tralia 
uying in the ~ open" market. Australia Zealand Gay land Australia Zea- long Ze 

Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 15°12 sucres per U.S. dollar il) (any land il) land 

on February 15, 1940. mail) 
Guatemala. Sight selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per . 
U.S. dollar, but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the Zee oon 125 1245 125 1243g 12512 13 
Central Bank for the sale of drafts. (+) “(+)(4) (t) (t)(4) 
’ * s calli , ia iF liens ataiaimeeae il ss ai , Ord. Air Ord. Air Air Ord. 

Nicaragua. Sight selling rate on New York fc r payment ¢ f imports was fixed by Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail = 

the National Bank at 5-52!» cordobas per U.S. dollar (including Sight 12653 126lg 12614 125%, 1251,¢ 12476 12413;5 12411,612315;6 12512 1 212% Cor 
ss : l : . ssio ¥ . 8 : < *] 1 1 *16 be yO 

10 per cont. tax and |» per cent. commissi n on June 9, 1938. 30 days 12715 12653 12634 12633... ve 12419 1243g 12311;¢ 12576 1 4% Cons 

Paraguay. Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 60 days 1275g 1271g 12714 1267, =i... wwe =1241g «1241g (123716 12553 1 52,00 
71-20 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “free” paper peso on 90days 128lg 1275g 12734 1275g| ... oe ©4106 1237g |1233\5 1255,6 1 /o Conv 
February 1, 1940. ; ae se 

— *2/o UOl 

El Salvador. Sight selling rate on New York was 2°50 colones per U.S. dollar * All rates (Australian and N. Zealand) now based on £100 London. 5% Cony 

on February 17, 1940. t Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. perminat 

Venezuela. Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares + Plus postage. eg to | 

per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. Oe 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries 210% Pur 
SOUTH AFRICA 2% Fur 

% Fi 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES (Buyinc Rates per £100 SrerRLiNnG) a2 rand 
Changed From To Changed From To - a8 ND 
% % i % % _ ‘ ® 60 73” 90 da’ ; 4 a } 
Amsterdam ... Aug. 28,°39 2 3 Madrid ...... July 15, °35 5ig 5 ‘=F. Sight oy a sight | 4 Victo 
37 7 6 Montreal ...... Mar. 11, °35 ... 212 Ney 
"37 43 Oulo Shenpieseke Set. 22, °39 3lp 4l2 “3 30 Dar 
"35 6lg 5 EBB seccccces an. 3,°39 2lp 2 : 4 90 Deter 
232 5° 4 Pretoria... May 15,33 4° 3i. MORSE dy SO ah TS ut SS TE Oke 
Balt Sle ND mnvens ee ae S.Africa 101 0 0 101 8 O 101163 102 4 6 102129 Exernal | 
35 4lp 4 ee Feb. 17, ’40 5 5icb 2 Preasury 
. 28, °35 3lg 3 Rio de Janeiro May 31, 35 3p ‘mporar 

en... Oct. 9, °39 412g 5lg ED ccctstess May 18, ’36 5 4lo . . bs 

Helsingfors ... Dec. 3,°34 412 4 Sofia ......... Aug. 15,°35 7 6 (SELLING Rates Per £100 STERLING) a 

Koyno ......... May 14,°39 5 7 Stockholm .-. Dec. 14, °39 212 3 er Car 

bon ......... May 11, °36 5 410 urich ......... Nov. 25, ’36 2 Llp 7} T hic Tr ; 

New York Fed Tokio ......... Mar. 11, °38 3-285 3-46 Sighs ts mal Liat 
Reserve ... Aug. 26, °37 lio 1 Wellington ... Nov. 22, °38 2 4 - . - wee 

| Sept. 28, °39 5 4 oe C —é £4 Exchange 

Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 419%, ; discount rate RNODESIA ,...........eeneecereesceerseenererens 99 115 0 99 15 : + After de. 

for the public, 6%. (a) Applied to banks and credit institutions. (6) Applied South Africa .......s-seeeeeeeeeeeereeerenees 100 5 0 100 5 Include: 
to private persons and firms. _—f Millions), 
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ae TRANSPORT RECEIPTS OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 









































‘onths | 
wie British Railways and London Transport Board | INDIAN 
“e Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. | | Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross 
3 ; | 3 for Week Receipts 
“3 IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFIC | ame DU Be oa oe) ei - 
3 ¥ S B | | 3940 | +or—| 1940  +0r— 
ad | ‘ 
ine Aggregate Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross Receipts, i | 1940 | Rs. ~ Rs. ‘Rs. a Ra. 
| March 29, 1940 13 weeks Bengal & N. Western 23 |Mar. 10 $11,71,703 +1,69,141 1,68,83,814 — 5,20,415 
‘ (£7000) (£000) Bengal-Nagpur ...... 49 | 10; +$34,22,000 + 6,30,165|1020,28,945 + 13176518 
: Company Bombay, Bar. & C.I. 51 20 +$38,56,000 +3,09,000 11,76,63,000) + 27,28,000 
Madras & S.Mahratta 49 10 +$22,41,000) + 1,34,661) 7,33,44,014) + 25,20,207 
tes in Pass. Goods Total Pass. Goods Total , Indian Secececccooce - | 49) 10 +14,97,476|+ 33,532 5,15,48,854\+ 1,01,541 
i cctianisimenaat 10 days. 
as : + ys 
940 Belfast & Co. Down— 
% 1939 .. 1:6 0-5 21 21:2 55 26-7 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
, i wee 4°6 0-4 5-0 28-6 6:1 34°7 15% 
reat Northern— 
BID crecesevsecee — | 77 128 | 20:5 108-5 «132-6 | etn | 13 |Mar. 31 £27,490 + 11,130, _ 256,240 + 73,080 
1, SEINE octsenincimtensione | 150 , 9:0 | 240 127-4 142-8 270-2 | 39 30, $143,200 — 11,400, 5,928,600, — | 213,400 
a Great Southern— 38 23 1,760,000 — 112,000, 52,231,000 — 1,108,000 
iy en 28:9 | 43:1 | 72:0 365-1 534-1 | 899-2 38 23 $2,580,000 — 192,000, 90,594,000 + 1,056,000 
ly ED scuscacedesserenedees 38-8 38 °7 77°5 385-7 542°3 928-0 38 23 £737,000 — 203,000 29,825,000, + 2,051,000 
Te cree ice rae 
oa | 166, 7+ 2,179 6, > 7 > 
CANADIAN 38 | 23-4 2£22:377 + 5,081 804,069 + 92,444 
3 (For heading, see Overseas Traffic in second column.) 12 23 Mrt3.980 e ar aes v4 = 
a | > - Ds > - ’ 
. ; 1940 $ $ $ $ Nitrate ..........00see00 13 | 31 at £8,124 + 1,343 50,333 + 17,338 
cay” | Canadian National...) 13 Mar. 31 $5,872,336, + 896,601, 53,374,115 + 12176674 | United of Havana... 39 30 «£39,875 4,231 892,687 — _ 20,467 
355 lp Canadian Pacific......| 13 | 31, $3,610,000, + 116,000) 35,638,000) + 6,292,000 aia ; : : 
= _—_———— a a Receipts in tine pesos. + Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. 
oes 2 os d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled rate. : 
2°44 
£ DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
3-09 Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
32 by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
3-83 *Int * 
° vo Dow. Don Int. *Int { 
nq’td Company or | Total} Pay- Prev. —— Total Pay: Prev. ; ;, * | rota: Pay- | Erev. 
2-25 Final , able Year Company +Final Total ‘able Year Company +Final Tot | able Year 
3°35 RAILWAYS | | General Mining, etc. | 15+ 25 June 6| 25 Wearmouth Coal 5+ | 10 i5 
5°10 Datel LAGE cc cccssccese llp*} ... [May 2 2* Roan Antelope......... 10* | .... |May 20) 10* Witan Investment ... 3t | 9 id 9lo 
a as | Selukwe Gold ......... | a ae Nil* | 
_ INSURANCE 3 Wanderer Cons. ...... 614*| ... |Apr. 23) 614% UNIT TRUSTS | Pence | | Pence 
Caledonian Ins. ...... | 7/6 [15 —ps; May 15\15 -ps | | , Universal Second 1$3 033 i $13 -6075 
ete acess 7/6 |15/-ps\Nov. 11/15/-ps INDUSTRIALS | a? ey | - 
Employers Liability .. 2/-ps.'3/6 ps |May 2 '3/6ps.' African City Props.... | 13t¢ | 7 oe 17 ; . 
006 Thames and Mersey . |6/6ps.| 13 |... 13 Amalgamated Metal. |... ; ae - + Free of tax. (D For 15 months to December 31, 
25k, Union Ins. (Canton) 12/6pst|25/- ps a 30/- ps Army and Navy Stores |9dp.s.t/ 10 a 121> 1939. (s) Free of Indian income tax. (f) Paid ona 
— . ae Barrow Collieries | 219* . Age. 1 38 capital increased by £1,899,354. | (v) Also cash dis- 
TEA AND RUBBER | . | Bombay Gas ......... | 41oF| 8 oe 8 tribution 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 
Alor Pongsu_ ......... bad easy 21, Brit. Canadian Trust 3* |} ... |Apr. 15} 3* AMALGAMATED METAL.— Ordinary divi 
Brit. Malay Rubber .. 21> |Apr. 22, Nil Cornwall Pow ag per < [ eaer se eo eee 
— Hidden Streams Rbr. | §7| p ee Na a sae ot oe at 7 per cent. for year to March 31, 1940, as before. 
Kanak Rubber ...... i onl, ae Groves and Whitnall Tot] 12lo| :.. | 122 _GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE.—Final 
Kapar Para Rubber... eA. 2 Higsons Brewery ey im | 3e dividend 15 per cent., as before, making 25 per cent. 
ye Pe aesssees “> Apr. 19 4 Indian Iron, etc. ...... \(s) Tie | iApr. 30; Nil* for 1939, the same as for three preceding years. 
is Bahru Rubber 7 i. 6 Kennedy's ............ ok | is “ INDIAN IRON AND STEEL.—Interim divi 
London Asiatic Rbr. 6t | 10 {May 17 10 Primitiva Gas ......... | i... |) $134 ]Apr. 27 $214 710 re ced cde ae ae 
oe Perak Rubber ‘ 2 ire 2 Slough Estates. ...... 10t mi ww | SS year to March 31, 1940. There a ao land 
ad aad Rubber ...... jai 212 |Apr. 22' Nil South Hook Potteries 4*| ... |Apr. 4 §* dividend for previous year. 
aes Jelei Rubber s+ | 334 )Apr. 22 2 Stewarts&Lloyds(Def.)} ... |(f)12!2} «.. =| 12le . ; 7 
ad Rem ield Rubber...... % 5 |Apr. 23 334 Trussed Goneste. ... St 71, | 1715 PRIMITIVA GAS (BUENOS AIRES).—Divi- 
unnan Rubber ...... se | eo Oe Tunnel Port. Cement 10+ | 20 | 2215 dend, 1939, 154 per cent. tax free, against 214 per cent. 
sence Unhed Miclasses cevsee 11) 55gHit 281g0| 221 tax free for 1938. 
= NING | Irban Electric......... 4t 8 | | 8 ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES.— 
Boulder Persever. ..... 20+ | 40 {May 15) 40 1S. & r » | l ri ivi i intai some 
ing ee tose ee Sas et | $321) | ay 5} Pe Soin aie Ko * = | a | os oe dividend on ordinary stock maintained at 10 per 
New cee RATIONAL DEBT SHORTER COMMENTS 
= (See “ GOVERNMENT FINANCE ”’ on page 661.) : 
(Million £) (Continued from page 660) 
- +. | fe | of. a. ae $, Se of. | che. Moss’ Empires, Ltd.—Gross profits 1939, £162,030 (£173,849). 
eX ga ud gh HO BS eB gS uF Debenture interest, £23,033 (£23,298). Income tax, £34,095 
2” a“ | 4" =" 37 52 = 32 37 (£28,233). N.D.C., £4,504 (£5,274). Directors’ fees and expenses, 
a ; 7 a ‘7-6.296),  aycty ara oe oe 
Sai, Onassls de Acmialiias | S45) Sem) 300) Son 3001 S08] SUS 08 ‘ez Aeros Other charges, £7,984 (£8,509). Depreciation, 
1 4% Consols . Be ees teata | iu. | se | 401) 401} 401/ 401! 401! 401/ 401 hee, (424,006). Ordinary dividend & per cent. against 10 per 
1 ae  mnvencion EMO... | coo | ose 206} 206 206) 206) 206) 206) 206 cent. 
1 /o, Conversion Loan ..... |... | 302; 302) 302; 302) 302 2 2 i j 
=| 32% Conversion Loan.... | | 739, 739) 739 7391 739 739 a Chase National Bank.—Deposits, March 31, 1940, 
7 f » Conversion Loan... | 366 363 353| 353) 353| 353) 353 $3,060,769,000 (against $2,803,730,000 at December 31, 1939, and 
a Gan | “sol “aol 2a 323 a2 523} 323] 323 323 $2,594,437,000 at March 31, 1939). Total resources, $3,345,528,000 
Debts to Banks ............ | 45 15] Jal dal ial tal aal aa aa ($3,085,819,000 and $2,888,271,000). Undivided profits, $36,217,000 
Oe, ar stocks 1932 sa hia aso 1,911) 1,911, 1,911 1,911) 1,911] 1,911) 1,911 ($33,022,000 and $33,266,000). Earnings for the first quarter of 
2% Funding Loan 7 | = | 3001 300) anal “teal “thal ‘Shel Sie 1940, 43 cents per share, same as in first quarter a year ago. 
jo Funding Loan | see | see | 201} 101) 101) 101] 101) 101) 101 Trussed Concrete eel.—Tradi "56,2 
4a Funding Loan ......... |---| «| 146 144) 144) 142) 142} 142) 142 £72,202). To depreci Soest tem profit ee £50,244 
_] $i2,Funding Loans”... |... | 409) 353) 349] 345) 345) 345) 345] 345 72,202). To depreciation, £14,209 (£15,662). To income 
| Bahay Baa’ | S|) Ot) i it) a6) foo) f99 ta and N-D.C. £24,000 (£17,500). Ordinary dividend. 74 pet 
" 48 De A oot ee Os Cee 8 81\ sli 81) si cent. against 10 per cent. To general reserve, £783 (nil). Off 
y Bonds ........ | ... | 360) 199) 197) 195) 19 — : T7rR OOD) C “ 
ght Treasury Senden | >0| 323] 1001 100 io: rhe = +e = A.R.P., £1,354 (nil). To dividend fund, nil (£8,000). Carry forward, 
is 30 Bee oavings Certs.** | «+ | 267) 394) 389) 385) 383; 381) 400) 434 £16,925 (£16,626). 
4 oo We e Bonds ...... oes eee aca zee” eee ove sea 22 60 i ae i 
e 4 3. War Loan ee | ark aetee so tee ee 9 Lewis (John) and Company.—Trading profit year to January 
D9 as Beisel ahi aunca i | i de Rie oe 0 tae oes ir 2 31, 1940, before taxation, £305,112 (£338,526). To N.D.C., £5,500 
Seeury Bele. | “ish Waar Saal “Saal bead “Saal aaa asa aes CL 14.000), To income tax, £56,635 (£78,068). Net profit, £119,261 
emporary Advances | i} 243} 23] 13] 28; 83° 49) “65 61 he 1 nk 2 Tae dividend reduced from 8 to 2} per cent. 
— meseivelpeemandneeinieensna rry forward, £73,834 (£51,531). 
aaa 654) 8,033] 7,797| 8,026 8,163) 8,316) 8,475) 8,816) 8,942 r 
mee Cap. Liabilities...... | ~ 46/113) 123) 138, tt | +t | tt | tt _ Rugby Portland Cement.—Trading profit 1939, after £40,263 
hie Pera | =teowlvaideielesat ar aii for depreciation, £80,305 (£53,750). Debenture interest, £19,024 
; ? Became , : . , 7 ' Ti! (£12,313). Sinking fund, £4,471 (nil). Preference dividend 
eccroed ates, which do not allow tor sinking tund allocations. * Excluding “18.000 (£16 500 O dir ‘di br oe nda, 
ad xchan: ae on Savings Certificates, and the State’s assets (e.g. debt from £285 . Us ). rainary ividend 73 per cent. absorbing 
6 Panes  {eaualisation Fund), and including holdings of Public Departments. £22,500 against 11 per cent. absorbing £22,000. Carry forward 
0 g transfers for Death Duties. § Exchequer Bonds, 1914 and 1919. £50,636 (£35,326). 


Includes Ameri ae : : 
millions). “+ =. om Includes National Savings Bonds (about 312 


(Continued on page 668) 
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~~ Peace 
Jan. 1 
DS | ase" 
High 
In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowance for redemption. Where : 
stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation ig «13/12 
above pat. _The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends, L cue 
eee on chciiineciene — 62/ 
Prices, Price, | Ch’ge| Yield Prices, P | Ch’ 44/3 
Prices, c, | ng sc Last two rice, | ge : 
Jan. 1 to i since 3, | .Jan.lto | ‘ : | si Yield /9 
Year 19: 1939 || Apr. 3, 1940 Blame of Sesusky “ee. Mar. “-. * Apr. 3, 1940 Dividends Name of Security | “4p mF Mar, Apr. 3, a 
High | _Low_ High | Low British Funds 1940 27_ | £3. d.|| High | Low (a) (6) (c) 1940 | 27, 1940 56/- 
7lig | 61 | 7454 681g || Consols 212% ......... 7210 + 14/3 9 O ] — 100/93 
1071g | 98 | 10912 | 103g Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... || 108 + lo} 3 8 In| %™» | % Investment Trusts £64 73/9 
9634 | 901g || 10012 | 951g | Conv. 212% 1944-49 | 98 + 12}215 © || 488 47612 11 a} 14 5! Alliance Trust ......... 485 Ss és Il . 
991g | 9278 103 9754 Do. 3% 1948-53...... 101 + 544/217 9 185 184 8 6b 3lea Anglo-Amer. Deb. .... 185 6 49 Ny 
99lg | 87 || 10014 94 Do. 34% after 1961 9812 +1 311 If) 185 155 4 a 6 6) Debenture Corp. Stk. | 180 511 9 
104%4 | 1003 | 1012930 1011g Do. 412% | Dissented | 1017, ove ? 90 84 2loa 4lob| Guardian Investment.. 85lo 8 39 o zat 
*\ |) 101 9954 | 1940-44 f Assented | 100 +0 ? 197 | 177 10°65) 4 a Ind. and Gen. Ord. ... || 195 “16 3 WF jon, 
1121g | 10334 || 112 1077s | Do.5% 1944-64...... 10812 | + 5g/ 214 6 || 185 168 8 6 5 al Invest. Trust Def. .... || 181 > |. ae . 7 
S714 | 7954 || 9254 | 865g | Fund. 212% 1956-61 90 +t 144)}3 3 4) 195 174 3lga@) 712 b|| Mercantile Inv. ........ 1921 - ($a ' 65 : 
935g 8734 9812 92 Fund. 254% 1952-57 961 + 1093/3 1 0 82 8012 3 a 4 »b|| Merchants Trust Ord. 81 lo ; 8 ll 9 a7ho 
951g | 872 9912 9234 | Fund. 3% 1959-69 . 9654 + 14/3 3 6 || 175 170 5 a 7 bj] Metropolitan Trust.. 174 - |617 a6 
10912 | 10012 || 11354 | 1063g | Fund. 4% 1960-90 . 110 lo! 3 6 1 || 165lg | 139 7 «»#b 3 al] Trustees Corp. Ord... 16315 es 624 35/410 
9914 9454 || 102 98%6— | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 | 100 t+ 19/210 5k) 17112 | 1401, 4a 6 6b United States Deb. 171) cs 516 7 93/110 
9673  Q1lg | 101% | 951g | Do. 3% 1954-58 ... || 100 + 14/3 0 7 Financial Trusts, &c. s3/tNe 
1083g 102, 110g | 10515;6 | Victory Bonds 4% ... | 109 + 4g) 3 7 87) 22/3 | 18/1012) B8lgc\ 813 c!| Brit. S. Afr. 15/- fy. pd. 21/- | +6d 519 9 33/98 
a nate? 995g | War L. 3% 1955-59... || 9934 | ... | 3 0 2f) 120/- | 90/- 2 a) 3 5) Dalgety £20, £5 pd... 115/-  .. 4 00 Fiz ° 
9878 86 10014 | 931g War L. 312% af. 1952 99 310 8f|| 25/712) 22/6 4 6 3 a) Forestal Land £1 ...... |) 25/3 +9d 5 10 9 6ll; 
8375 73 | 8634 | 8014 || Local Loans 3% ...... 85 310 7 26/3 24/3 c4 (z)| ¢3lo(z)|| Hudson’s Bay Co. Ai. /- | . 312 6 $499, 
99 91 || 100 | 97lg | Austria 3% 1933-53... || 99 3 211 || 35/6 | 30/9 | 10 c| 8 || Sudan Plant. £1.. 32/6 - | 418 6 Ft" 
64 | 551g || 71g 5934 BED BRT cocsccccccce 69lo 3 11 11 33/410 
90 78 | 974 ff 8 oS) eee 96 31211 Breweries, &c. 20. 
11514 | 10412 || 115 10514 Do. 419% 1958-68... 115 3 810 17/6 14/9 4 5 11g a) Barclay Perkins £1 ... 15/6 +6d'7 29 8716 
Dom. & Col. Govts. ' 125/6 112/- +20 6 5 a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. ihn 125/6 + 6d 419 54/410 
10614 95 || 107lg | 102 Austr. 5% 1945-75 ... | 10512 3 18 11 57/6 52/9 6 a 11 6b! Courage Ord. £1....... 55/6 oe 620 87/6 
10312 98 || 10214 | 10012 Canada 4% 1940-60 | 1001p 319 7f)| 70/3 64/3 15 6 6lga) Distillers Ord. £1 ..... || 67/9 4 8 6 Ff 93/71, 
11212 | 103 || 11012 | 107 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 110 31611 || 83/— | 72/3 14 5] 11 all Guinness Ord. /1.. 796 | +1616 609 ye 
10312 | 92 || 10573 | 101 N. Zealand 5% 1946 | 104! 4 511 | 76/6 | 68/- 7iga, 16 6) Ind, Coope & All. £1.. | 72/- | . 6 96 § 61/3 
110 102 '| 108l2g | 10512 || S. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 108 3 710 73/9 65/6 8 a 13 6b Mitchells & Butlers £1 72/9 +9d 5 15 9 57/9 
Corporation Stocks 52/9 | 49/- 12 b| 6 @ Watney Combe Def.£1 | 49/- 2-7 66 | 45/6 
lll, | 104 11014 | 106 || Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 | 108 310 3 iron, Coal and Stee! bs 
Bldg 72 #86 685 SND. FB Belts Bom . cntscscosces 83 3 11 10 6/6 5/- 10 ci 10 cll Baldwins 4/—........... 53 ei 7120 96/9 
93%— 8612 9410 8712 ae 39 » 1954-64 93xd . 52/3 43/3 3loa\ 111296) Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 || 51/l0l2... 515 0 68/- 
10234 95 || 10312 98 Middx. 312% 1957-62 | 103 3 § 5 34/712) 28/6 || ¢1210b, +5 a) Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 32/9 ; 5 6 OL 52/6 
Foreign Governments 8/9 7/Lle 4 a 6 6 Cammell Laird 5/- ... 7/3 6 18 0 28/3 
91l, 7354 9234 8454 | Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. ... 90 419 5 24/712, 21/9 3 a) 5 bj) Colvilles Ord. £1. 24/- 6 13 9 ry ae 
6512 34 5812 5112 | Austria 412% 1934-59 56! 719 4f)| 28/112) 23/9 10 c 10 c|| Dorman Long Ord. Gl 24/41, 8 42 4 
95 50 64 5612 + Belgian 4% (36) 1970 60! 7 510 75/- 60/- t6 a tilled) Firth Brown £1 .. 70/- ‘ 5 0 0 i 
31 8 + 18 151g | Bulgaria 712% ......... 17 --» |14 5 8m_> 26/1114) 20/9 t3leb 212a) Guest Keen &c.Ord. fi 26 /- 3d | 4:12 OF » 
2312 61g 351g 20 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 ... 341, vs 7 411m) 27/9 23/6 7lna\ 15 6) Hadfields 10/- ... 25/6 8 16 3 eee ‘ 
19 9 23 195g Chile 6% (1929) ...... 21 ase 7210 29/41 26/- 2loa 7lo 6 Horden Collieries Pa. 28.9 619 2 to Dece! 
551g 231 451, 3419 | China5% (1913) ...... 38 +1 22/712} 17/9 4 6 2 a) Powell Duffryn £1.. 22/6 5 6 9 
72 30 63 4812 | Czecho-Slovakia 8% 4812 2 11610 0 50/— 44/6 t712b| t4 a Sheepbridge C. &I. Ll | 49/4 +13 6+ 
100 65 70 65 Denmark3%_ ......... 70 = 459 34/6 30/- 10 c¢ 12 ¢| §, Durham Ord. £1 32/6 7 75 
861g 58 | 794 76. | Egypt Unified 4% ...... 78! 5 111 | 54/9 | 47/- | +¢719b) +¢2l2@) Staveley Coal, etc. £1. | 51/1012) —7lpd 3 17 OF 
1212 9 1012 95g = French 4% (British)... 10 5 18 Oe) 47/412) 41/9 121g ¢| 1212 ¢| Stewarts & Lloyds £1. || 46/10 5 6 0 
44 4 || 7s 51g | Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% ... 7) 39/- | 32/3 42a) 10126) Swan, Hunter £1 ..... | 36/3 1/3/8 5 6 
331g 3 612 412 Do. Young Ln. 412% 61, . . 4/112 3/3 5 cc Nil c) Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 ... 3/6 3d Nil 
30 15 2412 21 Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... 21 - 12 5 6a 35/- 31/- 8 c\ 10 c¢| Thornycroft, John £1 32/6 1/3316 30 
3512 15 25 25 Hungary 712% ......... 25 ; 18 0 Oh) $865g | $6554 Nil < 1 c¢. U. States Steel $100.. $72 -$41176 
611, 33 65 57 Japan 512% 1930 ...... 61 3 |9 O 4f|| 24/3 | 21/4lo 51o6| 2lga\| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 | 23/3 ® 6 16 0 
55 40 50 50 Peru 712% 1922......... 55 7 5 6g) 21/101p, 16/9 ‘a 6 6! Vickers 10/— ............ 18/- —3d 511 0 
65 20 20 20 OO pe 20 ss Textiles 
lllp | 434 834 6 Roum. 4% Con. 1922 7 -» i125 1 6y) 8/1012 Ss fue Nil Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/- ... 8/6 , Nil sie 
oe —_—_——- — = 38/41 3/- 0 || Coats, J. & P. £1...... || 38/- | +1/6'5 5 0 inanci: 
or tt Last two Price, |Ch’ge| yieig | 396° 34/6 | ‘2 | 5 5) Gourauids LiK oes 39/3 3/3 3.11 0 Brixton Es 
_Apr. 3, 1940 _| Dividends Name of Security Apr. since | Apr. 3, | 33/- | 29/1012) 5 6) 2!2a| English Swg. Cin. £1. | 32/6 | +1/3! 412 4 Lam Gok 
04 1940 27/6 | 25/9 3 a 3 6 Linen Thread Stx. £1. | 27/6 Ziod| 4 7 3. & Rubber Pls 
| Low | -! _@) _&) © a 1940 27 61/3 55/9 | ¢10 c| $10 c| Patons & Baldwins £1. | 60/- a 3 6 9 § Slough Es 
% % Public Boards & sd. 15/6 13/9 119 « 212 a| Whitworth & Mit. £1. | 14/- ais Nil Iron, C 
1101, 10619 212 212 C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 109 ime 318 3 Electrical Manufactg. Beardmore 
Lon. Pass. Transport 43/112} 37/9 10 c¢ 10 c| Associated Elec. £1 ... 39/4 Tiod, 5 1 6 & North Brit 
115 104 214 214 | 412% “A” 1985-2023 1091, -. |4 1 8) 92/6 | 78/9 5 a) 15 }b British Insulated £1... | 86/3 1/3| 412 6 a 
6514 4319 Nil } liga, “C” 1956 or after ... 45 +1 3 6 8 69/- 59/6 10 6b 5 a Callenders £1 ......... 66/3 1/3410 6 & Ayer-Kun: 
90 81 112 ll Met. W. B. “ B” 3% 88 l2/3 8 2 20/- 16/9 71ga| 12126) Crompton Park. A5/-. || 18/9 .. | 5 6 0 § Baru (Java 
11012 10714 212 212 | P. of Lon.5% 50-70... 110 317 7) 33/9 | 29/9 10 e€ 10 c) English Electric £1... | 33/1 6 1 6 § Batavia (K 
British Railways 83/- | 74/3 || 20 c| 20 c| General Electric £1... || 80/- .. | 5 0 0 5 Edinburgh 
52 351g loc Bhp Ci) Gala n CONe _sccccoeesces 49lo |4+110/7 1 5 51/- 42/6 Tle b 712 a) Johnson & Phillips £1. || 50/- |+1/l0l2 6 0 0 Gula-Kalu 
80 53 Nil c 5 c! LNER 5% Pref. 1955 721 iss 6 17 ll Electric Light, &c. Highlands 
60 3714 Ni c 4 c¢ Do.4% Ist Pf. ...... 5310 2 7 2S 30/- 24/6 2a 5 6) British Pow. & Lt. £1. || 28/6 a 418 0 § Java Rubb 
24 127g Nil c Lig ¢i| L.ML.S. Ord. ....0....006 24 1 6 5 0 38 3 33/11 3 4 5 | Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 37/6 7 4 13 0 & Labis Bah: 
6012 42 Nil ¢ 4 ¢| 4% Pf.1923 ......... 54 2;769 2/6 | 34/412) 10lg¢) 1012 ¢| County of London £1. | 38/112) —7lod 5 10 0 § Rambutan 
701g 5814 2 a P<: Sr enbenteanersnecs 6512 2 622 27/- 22/- 3196 219 a|| Edmundsons £1 ....... 25/6 —6d | 4 14 0 _ Seasas 
22 1173 Nil c 114 c | Southern Def. ......... 22 >is 7 32/6 28/6 2l2a 5 6) Lancashire Elec. £1 .. 32/6 gs 412 3 ataderia 
79 64 1 @ 4 6) Do.5% Pf. Ord....... 7019 | +12/7 110)) 21/- | 19/3 7 c\  5%6c), London Ass. Elec. £1. || 20/- Su 39, Shops 
104 891g 2124 Tie! 8 4. eee 10012 i 419 6 38/3 32/9 2loa 512 6|| Midland Counties £1. | 36/10! 4 610 : ickins an 
Dom. & et Rys. 31/419} 26/9 2lga\ 412 6|| North-East Elec. £1... || 29/6 414 6 = (Jot 
10 758 Nil Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn 812 oes Nil 42/3 36/- 4 a 6 6b) Northmet Power £1... || 38/9 1/3|/5 33 Meakers, 1 
85g 558 Nil Nil B.A. West Ord.......... 7 Nil 38/712, 31/9 2loa 512 6) Scottish Power £1 .... 36/3 ens 4 8 3 — Moores St 
834 658 Nil Nil | C. a. Ord. ............ 7 see Nil 39/6 | 33/112 3 a 5 bj Yorkshire Electric £1. || 38/9 t =a = 
9lo 61g | Nil Ni ac. Com. $25. Qlo +] Nil Gas oe I 
Banks and Discount 18/3 15/6 2's a 1°,9b|| Gas L. & C. £1 ....... 17/- see 5 60 — Invi 
67/6 60/- 7iga 10 6) Alexanders £2,£1 pd. 67/6 -» |5 3 9] 831g | 70 6 b| 2 alj Imp. Cont. Stk. ....... 81 1 (916 3] qnemors 1 
Tig 6%6 3lga@ 0s 412. b- Bk. of Aust. £5......... 74 sey [tee Fe 21/3 18/- 21p.a| 2*"gob|) Newc.-on-Tyne £1... || 21/3 +1/6 | 4 14 0 & Scottish C 
34212 31612 6 a 6 6) Bk. of England ......... 336 +2 311 5 731g 62 2loa 2 6|| S. Metropolitan Stk.... 72)2 6 40 Other 
£4678 «£4312 | 8 c 8 c | Bkof Mont. $100...... £46 ine 319 6¢ Motors and Cycle attalgalla 
30/ 25/6 5 6b 5 a’ Bk. of N. Zealand £1 27/6 ae 5 16 4¢ 17/6 15/7lei| 30 c| 15 cli Austin 5/— ..........000. 16/101 pan 4 8 9 —— ] 
73/3 62/- 7 a 7 6) BarclayB. £1 ......... 69/- 6d, 4 0 0 22/412} 20/934), 10 c 6 c| Birm. Sml. Arms £1 21/9 +9d\5 9 9 a ts and ( 
40/6 35/- 3 a 3126) Barcl.(p.c.0.)A£1... 39/- sno a 18/71o| 12/419 5 c| 5  c|| Ford Motors £1 ....... 17/6 +1/3 | 5 14 3 ythe Col 
9716 814 5 a 5 6 Chtd. of India £5 ...... 914 5 8 1 60/712} 53/9 12126,  21ga\| Lucas, J. (£1) ......... 57/oxd| +6d|5 4 4 Bowes J.) 
11/3 10/6 334 6 313 a Comb. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 11/3 416 Oe 88/3 68/- 25 c| 20 c| Leyland Motors £1 ... 75/- aa 5 6 8 ae Au 
51/6  45/- 5 a 5 6 District B. £1 fy. pd. 50/- -. |4 0 0) 27/6 | 23/6 | 45 c| 45. c\| MorrisMotors 5/- Ord. || 26/3 8 11 3 nee Enl 
94 £8Bllo £2\ga@ £2126) Hong.andS.$125 ... £93! +£1'5 611 42129 378 712 a) 17126! Rolls-Royce £1......... 491 5 9 6 a Jickinson 
54/6 48/9 6 a2 6 5b) Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 51/- - | 415 0 || 12/334) 10/712) 2219 c| 25 || Standard Motor 5/- .. || 12/- .. {10 8 0 paren Br 
B54 7532 Tiga) 71g 6 | Martins £20, £212 pd. 77g 415 3 Aircraft : Gur A 
8/- | 73/6, 8 a@ 8 b aieaand £1, Gwe -.- || 82/6 3.17 6 |) 16/412} 13/3 lob} 4 a) Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 5/- | —3d|713 8 Honaith 
5% 6 5139 Ss «6 5 6) Nat. Dis. £2' y. pd. 5lo 410 9 36/3 29/415 1212) 12lg ¢!) De Havilland Air. £1 34/410 1/317 50 Hill (L.) E 
2812 2474 4 a 10 6) Nat. of Egypt £10...... 26 515 0 || 16/9 | 14/6 || ¢15 c| t12lg¢/| Fairey Aviation 10/-... || 14/9 6d | 8 16 OF itis (RH 
307, 28 | 8 @ 8 6) N.of Ind. £25, ae 3012 611 0 15/712, 11/9 15 a 1712 6|| Hawker Siddeley (5/-) | 13/- .. (12 10 0 ard an 
69/9 58/9 Tlea 7126 N. Prov. £5, £1 64/6 412 6 Shipping The 
#40 = = 4418 8126 81l2a@) Roy. Bk. of ees” 440 317 3 22/712} 17/3 5 c| 4 c/|| Furness, Withy £1 ... || 20/- - 40 0 § Jersey Ney 
14 1214 9° b 5 a@ St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 1378 .- |5 0 0] 23/9] 18/6 2 a 4126|| P. & O. Def. £1 ....... 22/- +6d 5 19 0 & Xing (Geo 
48/6 41/3 3344 61456 Union Dis. £1 ......... 45/- —1/3,4 910 20/- 16/9 5 ¢ 5 || Royal Mail Lines £1 19/- var 5 6 9 § Maidenhea 
85/- 73/4 9 a 9 b| West. £4, £1 pd. ...... 78/6 “ $11 6 10/9 7/3 Nil ¢ Nil cc!) Union Castle Ord. £1. 9/- ee Nil N ndain 
Insurance Tea and Rubber zs Pa ( 
245,21 50 56 40 a) Alliance £1, fully pd. 2310 | — 121} 3 16 6 || 16/7lo} 13/412| 6 c| 4 || Allied Sumatra £1 ... || 13/9 3d 5 16 4 Ra ” Rad 
131g 11 t4/6b6  4/6a Atlas £5,£llgpd. ... | 1212 1g! 412 0 || 27/3 | 23/3 3 6) 2 a\| Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 23/6 6d | 4 4 0 § Mandall (C 
80/6 75/- 1/6a, 2/—6 Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- pd. | 75/- 2/6 413 4 | 32/1012) 30/6 71ob| 212 a/| Jokai (Assam) £1...... || 31/3 .. | 6 8 0 & Styrolle (A 
261g 2312 25 b&b 25 a. Lon. &Lanc. £5,£2pd, 25 loi 4 0 0O 3/1ll,g 3/214 4a 6 6'| London Asiatic 2/— ... 3/3 baa 6 3a . — 
103 914 3/2@ 3/16 N. Brit & Mer. £114,f.p. 91 , 3 @ 34/9 | 31/2), 4 a 6 6) Rubber Trust £1 ...... 31/6xd| —3d 6 8 0 & Xugby Cer 
1653 133g $25 a 25 6 Pearl(£1), *. il besees 15 3 6 Of 3/3 2/6 9 c| 5  c| United Serdang 2/-... 2/7) Hs 3 9 0 srarpness 
15516 1314 6/- a 6/- 6 | Phenix £1, fy. pd. ... 1414 440 Oil ; onSt P Bal 
283, 222 184-075 c Prudential “iA soveee 2512 3 6 Ot} 60/334) 51/3 15 b| 5 a Anglo-Iranian £1...... | 53/9 | +1/3|7 8 : rer Broth 
79/9 67/6 | 50 « ¢50 c Do. £1, with 4s. pd. 75/- oo 213 3t'| 27/6 23/3 12loa) 17126) Apex (Trinidad) 5/- .. 25/- fi: 6 0 DET iichgear 
Bl, 738 19 6 11 a) Royal Exchange {1 ... Tle 14,4 0 O || 73/6 | 60/1114; 16 6) 5 ai! Burmah Oil £1 ...... 3 teu. 19 ‘Ucker (Dy 
81g 733 | 3/36 3/3a) Royal £1,12/6 pd. ... 77g ee ae 7/3 5/6 |10d ps c\lld ps c| Mexican Eagle M.$4.. 6/6 1 3d « Waited Tu 
78/7i2 69/6 1/65 1/3a | Sun In. £1 with 5/—pd. | 76/3 ben 3.12 O || 81/1019| 71/1012) ¢12126| +5 a/| Shell Transport £1 ... || 78/112; —7ied| 4 10 ; ‘atford El 
7 _6lig | t10 a tio 6 Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 658 4g' 3 2 6t' 80/- | 66/3 || Tigai _ 71g b|) Trinidad Leasenlds fi Nt 70/- | —1/3|4 6% Totals C0 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yeasty dividends. (e) Allowing for exchange. &f ) Flat yield. (g) Yield worked on 4% basis. Week to | 
h) Yield on 412% basis. (i) Yield worked on 12% basis. (j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960 (k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. Jan. 1 to 
fm Based on payment of 212% (n) To redemption at par, in year shown. (v) Yield on 1-523% basis. (w) Yield based on 43% of coupe B 


—— 


(x) Yield worked on a ‘15% basis. (y) Yield based on 47% of coupon. (z) 1% paid free of Income Tax. + Free of Income Tax. 
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eh Year Total Deprecia- 
Company Ending Profit tion, etc. 
| 4 4 
Financial, Land, etc. | 
Brixton Estate . wt Dec. 31 | 55,795 wes 
Lewis (John) Properties ... | Jan. 31 262,760 4,000 
Rubber Plntns. Trust ..... | Dec, 31 194,260 sind | 
Slough Estates . a, 160,349 
Iron, Coal and Steel } 
Beardmore (William) & Co, | Dec. 31 | 513,674 | se 
North British Locomotive. Dec. 31 | 164,299 20,000 | 
Rubber | | 
sre musing (F.M.S.) ... Dec. 31 | 17,269 ea 
SED: co csctennsenactines | Dec. 31 | 9,160 696 
— (Kerkoven) ......... | Dec. 31 13,065 419 | 
OS ORR | Nov. 30 10,246 | 104 | 
Gula-Kalumpong ........... | Dec. 31 | 55,969 | 7 
eee and Lowlands... | Dec. 31 38,197 
ava Rubber.. sceessces 4 Ee ae 12,224 
SP MPUIAEUS o.0.000ccccscseees | Dec. 31 | 15,447 si 
SS eee | Dec. 31 13,567 1,311 
SES i.5.<3. Dec. 31 7,150 | 200 | 
Caniecie : +. | Dec. 32 15,401 1,577 | 
hops and Stores 
Dickins and Jones ......... Jan. 31 67,860 . 
Lewis (John) and Co. ...... | Jan. 31 305,112 37,505 
SU TAM, ..scacescovacee Jan. 31) 56,010 ite 
Moores Stores. Jan. 13 71,111 5,517 | 
Trusts | 
Alliance Trust................ Jan. 31 668,301 
Friars Investment . | Feb. 15 70,297 
‘nvestors Trust Assn. ...... | Feb. 29 21,384 
Scottish Capital Inv......... | Mar. 1 108,499 | 
. Other Companies 
cae ane eee nia | oo 31 2010 408 
ar . a Gelntiwtane an 427 | eee | 
Betts and Company......... Dec. 31 | 33,189 4,919 
Blythe Colour Works ...... Dec. 31 | 38,831 vei 
Bowes (J.) and Partners.... | Dec. 31} 249,867 68,844 
British Automatic............ | Dec. 31 | 86,307 34,246 
British Enka scucvesoece 1 1 165,357 46,394 
Dickinson (John) ............ | Dec. 31 616,313 |. 
( raven Bros. (Mnchstr.) ... | Dec. 31 131,246 15,000 
p Dunhill (Alfred) ........ .. | Dec. 31 | 34,560 | ‘a 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths | Jan. 31 | 119,521 
Hall (L.) Edmonton......... | Dec. 31 | 30,890 | 
Hills (R.H.O.) Blackpool . | Jan. 31 | 30,862 |... 
Howard and Wyndham ... | Feb. 29} 26,663 1,881 
Isle of Thanet Elec. ........ | Dec. 31 | 87,477 eee 
Ken? New waterworks ove | —_ 31 a 
SNEED, Wc) cessccetecce | Dec. 31 | 5198 ae 
Maienhead Brick, etc. ... | Sept. 30 14,452 2,383 | 
“aMandain (A.E.) ......... | Dec. 31 | 31,064 1,446 
Pembere nem Transport. | a a | aoe ‘sans 
SR ctedcdwavdvyecves ec. 31 »208 ” 
Randall (C. W.) -o..scsissss | Dec. 31| 13,107 | __... 
Reyrolle (A.) and Co. ...... | Dec. 31} 386,419 65,730 
ne > Motor Acces. . | Sept. t 75,823 2,410 
. PP cncastebovessce | Dec, | 0, | ose 
sharpness Docks ............ | Dec. 31 | 101,749 
skefko Ball Bearing......... Dec. 31 | 255,596 | 
teel Brothers and Co. .... | Dec. 31} 371,445 | ros 
Witchgear & Cowans ..... | Dec. 31 22,796 | 4,500 
yucker (Duncan) Sete anaxaed Dec. 31 17,087 | a 
hited Turkey Red. ...... Dec. 31 | Dr.76,808 | 
wien’ Elec. Manufg. ... | Dec. 31 34,335 
Tauliam: 8 (Ben) ..........004. Dec. 31 9,700 
S (£°000's) : No.ofCos | 
Week to April 6, 1940... 58 6,324 | 327 
Jan. 1 t0 April 6, 1940 . 610 9,842 


eee Last two 
aoe? 1940 _ ane Name of Security 
High Low (a) (6) (ce) 

- % % Miscellaneous 
13/112} 10,9 8 c} 6 c) Allied News. £1 ...... 
g/10i2, 8/3 10 b&b Nil a Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- ... 
62/6 46/3 Tha 7iob Assoc. P. Cement £1 
44/3 37/6 5 a 5 6) Barker (John) £1...... 
8/9 7/6 2812 c| 13 a) Beechams Pills Df. 2/6 
44/6 39/- s3213 c' m29 c) Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 
56/- 48/6 | 4a 8lo 6 Brit. Aluminium £1 ... 
106/3 94/412 || t20 ci ¢191g cc) Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 
78/9 69/412 7 a 10 6) British Oxygen £1 ... 
11/6 9/6 25 c 25 c¢| British Ropes (2/6)... 
52/6 45/- 71ga\ 12126) Brockhouse(J.) £1 .. 
6512 56 4c 4 c Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 

6316 5716 15 a 15 6 Carreras‘ A’ Ord. £1 
34/712| 27/6 9 «¢ 9 ¢ Dunlop £1.........0006+ 
10/12, 7/712 5 c Nil c Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
21/72 | 25/10: 15 b&b 15 a’ Ever Ready Co, 5/- ... 

6316 5516 Tiga, 20 6 Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 

Tle 2/- Nil Nil c Gaumont-Brit. 10/-... 
28/6 | 24/9 25 b 15 a Gestetner (D.) 5/-..... 
95/412; 11/6 20 a 30 6 Gt.UniversalStores5/- 
93/llg| 88/- 20 b 5 a Harrison&Cros.Df.£1 
40/6 36/3 > 5 6) Harrods £1 .........00 
33/95, 29/6 5 Bb 3 a Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 
13/9 12/- 5 c| Nil c Imp. Smelting £1...... 

6llz 55g t7lo a, 15126 Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 
$49%6 $45 $2:25c, $2:00c Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... 
12/3 10/3 5 b 5 a International Tea 5/- 
33/412 | 28/354 6 bd 454a Lever & Unilever £1... 
32/9 28/- 20 ¢ 10 ©¢ London Brick £1 ...... 
87/6 74/412 l4lga 5 a Lyons(J.) Ord. £1 ... 
54/412 50/72 27\0b 15 a@ Marks & Spen.‘ A’ 5/- 
87/6 77/6 Tiga) 12196) Murex £1 Ord.......... 
23/712 «(16/3 5 6 4 a Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
17/6 16/3 3 a 15. bi Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 
61/3 54/- 1210 b 2lga) Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 
57/9 53/6 s3loa 10 b&b TateandLyle £1 ...... 
45/6 36/9 5 a 5 a Tilling, Thos. £1 ...... 
26/3 18/3 25 ¢ 20 c Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
96/9 87/9 10 a 13346 Tube Investments £1 
68/- 62/3 354a! 111g Turner & Newall £1... 
52/6 43/9 Tilo b 5 a> United Dairies £1...... 
28/3 25/- 22\.¢ 28!gv United Molasses 6/8... 
66/3 60/- 15 a 50 6 Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 


(a) Interim dividend. 
n) Yield worked on a 22 


(6) Final dividend. 
per cent. basis. 


(o 
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Price, Ch’ge 


Yield 
Apr. | since 
3," | Mar. | Apr. 3s 
1940 | 27 | 
if «a & 
11/3 pom |10 13 4] 
8/6 .. 1519 0 
47/6 +1/3|}6 6 4 
42/6 ow. |414 1 
8/- <a tS ar Oe 
43/llo ons 3 8 3 
54/4lo| +1/3|' 412 0O 
106/3 | +3/9! 3 12 0 
75/- | +1/3| 410 8 
1l/- +6d'>513 O 
50/- ini 8 0 0 
6lle ate 610 0 
5lo yee 5 8 0 
34/- tl/-|5 5 9 
8/6 ma Nil 
27/- 5 511 0 
5lo le | 5 0 0 
2/40 Nil 
28/11. 7, 23 ©@ 
11/6 10 17 60 
91/3 5 9 O 
37/6 wen 5 6 8 
32/3 +9d'/ 419 O 
13/9 a Nil 
57g — ee 
$46 wie 470 
11/9 —3d | 45 0 
32/6 +7lod| 612 OO} 
30/- 1/3;|;613 3 
85/- ‘a 411 0 
523 94,5319 O 
81/3 one 418 6 
22/- nae 41 6 
17/- aid § § 0 
60/- ois 5 0 0 
54/4 —~Jlod 419 O 
41/10 Jiod 415 6 
23/9 a 8 8 5 
92/6 5 2 6 
65/- 412 4 
50/- — 5 0 0 
28/1 +1/10lo 5 6 Bn 
65/- ‘ $ @é6 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
Yield worked on a 25 per cent. basis. 
to December 31, 1939. Also cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


= 








(d) Yield on 18-95% basis. 
(p) Annas per share. 


_. (m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 
; 1 e (s) 813% paid free of Income Tax. : 
* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. 





Prices ae 7 ae e 
9 Last two Price | Ch’ge | . 
Jan. 1 to —_ . Yield 
|| Apr. 3, 1940 Dividends Name of Security Ap - 7. pr. 3, 
‘High | Low | (@) @) @ | _ : 1940 | 27 | 1940 

‘i * | & Mines £3da 
65/712' 60/712 95 ¢ 95 c)| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 65/- aae 517 0 
11/9 8/6 p> 6 p3lea\) BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... 9/410) ... 8 10 Of 

| 51/3 42/6 6144a) 10 5) Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1) 48/9 | ... 613 3 
15 121546 95 6 95 a) Crown Mines10/- ... 137g | +15 ' 617 6 
814 + 51 30 a Nil 6) De Beers (Def.) £212 814 | +5419 1 0 
42/6 | 32/- 15 cl 15 c|| Jo’burgCons. £1 ...... 4o/- | ... | 710 0 
40/- 32/6 1llga@ 11146) Randfontein £1......... 38/9 ee (11 12 O 

11516 878 25 a@ 25 6) RhokanaCorp. {1 ... 7g | —1lg'/5 1 @ 
16/- 13/6 5 6 10 a RoanAntelopeCpr.5/-'| 14/9 | —3d' 5 0 O 
101g 94 75 a 75 6) Sub Nigel 10/-......... 9g | +14/716 O 

Tio 634 2/6a 5/66; Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ra 513 6 
88/9 58/9 | Nil | Nil | W. Witwatersrand 10/- | 80/- | —1/3 Nil 

as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 

. . Apr. 3. A : > bi , 
Name and Group 1340 > See Name and Group —> come 
Municipal & Gen. Keystone ar 
For. Govt. Bond _11/9-12/9xd +6d Gold 3rd Ser. ... 12/3-13/9 +1llod 
Limited Invest.... 16/9-17/6 oad Keystone 2nd ... 10/6 bid an 
New British...... 9/9-10/— Keystone Flex. ... 12/3-13/9 on 
Bank-insurance Keystone Cons.... | 11/4!2-12/101. 
Investment Tr. ... 10/6-11/6* ‘ Keystone Gld. Cts.| 11/--12/3 
Bank & Insur. 15/3-16/6xd* , Allied 
Insurance ......... 16/3-17/6* 3d_—Sésd Brit. Ind. 2nd 12/--13/6 
 leiiecaceans 15/9-17/-* 3 Do. 3rd 12/6-14/- cn 
se RS ae 11/9-12/9* ey Do. GR ... 13/9-15/3 —3d 
Cornhill deb....... 20/3-21/3xd* +3d = Elec. Inds.......... 14/9-16/— wns 
Cornhill def. ...... 7/6-8/6xd* 3d Ss Metals & Mins. ... 12/3-13/6 

National Other Groups 
National D. ...... 13/419-14/41¢ llod Rubber & Tin. ... 11d.-1/2 ees 
EE | ae 15/4!9-16/10l2| +3d Br. Emp. Ist Unit 17/- bid 3a 
ae 13/7!0-15/Lloxd Producers ......... 6/6-7/3 ean 
OE Eee 12/—-13/6 Domes. 2nd Ser. 5/9-6/3 
Universal 2nd 15/--16/6xd Ist Prov. “A” ... 17/- bid 
‘* 15 Moorgate ”’ ied 2a 11/6 bid 
Inv. Flexible ...... 10/3-11/6 , Bank, Ins. & Fin. | 10/109-I1/101 
Inv. General ...... 14/9-15/9 llod_ British Bank Shrs. 18/--19/6 | ... 
=v: pare 15/419-16/419 , Lombard Indust. | 8/--9/- —I1lgd 
Security First 10/419-11/41o Orthodox ......... 7/3-7/9xd ‘ 


(vw) For 15 months 


{+ Free of Income Tax. 





THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


eee 





+ Free of income tax. 


131,725 





Net Profit Available 
after Deb. Di L.A 
Interest sstribu- 
tion 
| 4 4 
| 
| 11,645 16,565 
138,053 | 146,238 
166,209 | 260,433 || 
90,360 | 154,259 || 
| 
| 
| 465,063 | 560,198 | 
| 144,299 95,602 | 
| | 
9,122 31,392 || 
| 5,182 4,968 
442 1,522 
4,784 6,930 || 
| 39,494 72,535 || 
| 19,544 59,632 
6,673 8,218 
5,489 6,330 
| 8,025 9,663 |! 
1,246 1,866 || 
8,900 | 13,497 || 
3,401 42,531 || 
119,241 170,772 || 
30,031 | 79,981 | 
48,955 | 68,664 
| 345,490 387,327 || 
| 22,770 | 38,926 || 
17,456 | 45,648 | 
37,961 | 55,425 || 
4,073 6,471 || 
| 19,427] 29,116 || 
14,845 | 23,369 | 
| 31,913 38,783 | 
50,235 | 74,586 || 
| 17,011 | 24,550 
| 97,172 |Dr.556365 | 
| 287,852 | 362,015 
| 106,329 | 164,647 || 
34,060 | 104,671 || 
21,320 | 61,706 || 
15,015 | 46,452 
12,537 20,409 
| 8,656 16,686 
| 19,497 | 22,946 || 
| 18,896 | 21,166 || 
15,519 | 25,726 || 
6,484 | 24,424 
| 27,626 | 35,276 
| 175,314 | 224,840 
| Dr. 3,830 |Dr.322198 || 
10,723 | 36,049 || 
162,213 | 297,901 
8,417 9,267 | 
| 55,810] 91,136 | 
10,975 10,975 | 
| 253,396 369,557 || 
| 271,956 | 271,956 || 
10,295 13,644 || 
14,216 21,074 | 
Dr.76,788 |Dr.173509 | 
12,258 26,831 
7,298 7,514 
3,471 3,771 | 
72,660 | 104.607 | 
! 


Preceding Year 




















Appropriation 
Difference 
Pref. Ord. — To Free in Carry Total 
Div. Div. Reserves | Forward Profit 
eee _ _| (+ or —) 
£ £ | % | £ £ | £ 
3,750 5,440 10 2,500 | — 45 || 37,271 
38.022 | 88,400] 2 10,000 | + 1,631 || 237,280 
» | 164,832 10 eee + 1,377 || 274,725 
| 69,825 15 + 20,535 || 148,965 
i 1 
33,963 60,088 10 ' 300,000 | + 71,012 || 366,924 
sae ia en is + 144299 | 63,137 
8,750 10 + 372 13,029 
| 3,000 219 + 2,182 1,996 
| > eee et + 442 9,528 
| 4,383 | 7lg | 1,000} — 599 |} 9,096 
| 39,900 6 -- | — 406 || 46,503 
| 19,343 10 ae ee 31,82 
5,102 | 7-29 2,000 | — 429 || 8,765 
5,250 7 we + 239 14,297 
8,000 4 iy 25 12,799 
1,300 2140 | a ~ 54 5,674 
| 8,400 6 2,500 | — 2,000 | 11,152 
13,750 17,500 | 5 | ... | — 27,849 |} 110,848 
82,875 14,063 | 212 aw | +2 338,526 
17,500 ban me es |} + 12,531 49,953 
18,335 | 19,250; It | + 11,370 76,647 
| | | | | 
59,163 | 169,141 | 25 100,000 - 17,186 676,493 
oo. | 16,7396} 4 | 5,000 | — 1,964 || 69,450 
12,383 | 4,859 | 3 i 214 24,293 
19,750 | 10,133 | 4 | | + 8,078 105,530 
| | | 
a 3,375 | Tat ae | + 698 7,487 
8,750 7,500! 10 | 3,000} + 177 19,407 
| 17,000 | Blot | oe | 2,155 43,811 
6,000 | 15,000 | 20 | 6,000 | + 4,913 30,154 
<. | See! 6 | 20,000 | 3,985 221,366 
| 17,000 4lgt | ie 11 82,557 
deat Webcam MES Siege .- | + 97,172 || Dr. 7,977 
20,000 | 203,000; 14 | 60,000 | 4,852 438,385 
ss | 62,5001 22le | .. | + 38,829 110,824 
10,000 | 24,000} 12° | 60 || 44,177 
15,000 | 6,000 2 4 320 || 121,587 
4,500 | 10,000 10 | 515 | 30,512 | 
3,900 | 7,031 | Tl. + 1,606 | 20,057 
938 | ~ 7,239 | 6 | 479 || 37,372 
16,920 | 3,000 2 oe | — 423] 93,166 
7,333 | 8,400 10 3,100 | + 63 || 20,794 
.- | 12,500 1212 2,500 | + 519} 31,226 
DS ee” ia a + 6,484 || 22,837 
... | 20,000 10 5,000 | + 2,626 || 21,613 
19,500 | 83,108 | 10 50,000 | -+ 22,706 284,602 
ee ae wT Gs a — 3,830 || Dr.108885 
6,000 3,750 371 as + 973 || 12,361 
7,175 | 102,089 1219 40,000 | + 12,949 || 366,944 
a 4,900 5 4,000 | — 483 || 65,806 
18,000 | 22,500 712 we =| + :15,310 | 53,750 
10,975 2 aa a — \| 98,712 
oe | 160,000 | 20 50,000 | + 43,396 || 253,443 
183,000 | 62,500 25 on + 26,456 || 320,271 
on 7,800 10 + 2,495 52,294 
13,125 = Re + 1,091 15,017 
er soa ni — 76,788 || Dr.109776 
3,000 7,500 15 oa + 1,758 |} 32,325 
3,000 4,132 () a + 166 6 545 
657 1,660 667| + 487 | 5,477 
14,458 7,438 | + 3,132 || 125,496 
t 


47,632 


(6) £7 15s. 9.231d. 


(m) Absorbed £22,000. 








Net Ord. 
Profit Div. 
£ | % 
12,034 | 11 
117,601 18 
184,184 10 
92,540 15 
296,365 | 31g 
63,137 Nil 
5,596 6 

Dr. 2,521 Nil 
142 Nit 
3,253 Nil 
35,204 5 
17,127 | 8 
4,127 | 4:16 
7,488 6 
9,028 4 
55 | Nil 
8,152 5 
59,174 1215 
167,349 | 8 
30,492 Nil 
39,153 101g 
352,266 | 25 
23,409 4 
20,218 q 
38,727 | 3lg 
4,523 | Tig 
19,407 10 
22,116 | 10f 
23,454 | 17] 
73,433 | 6 
16,188 | 4t 
Dr.70,204 | Nil 
278,443 | 12! 
100,653 2219 
43,677 | 1634 
23,171 | 3 
20,369 | 15 
7,145 Nil 
16,448 10 
23,252 | 4 
16,743 | 10 
22,876 | 15 
14,403 121g 
17,743 8 
178,578 10 
Dr.115589 Nil 
9,909 3719 
187,476 1219 
11,654 8 
39,937 11(m) 
20,013 1 
251,168 20 
233,028 20 
28,715 20 
13,091 Nil 
Dr.109749; Nil 
17,306 15 
5,757 5lg 
3,029 ‘ 
75,257 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 665) 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York.—Total deposits, March 31, 1940, 
$2,343,234,641 against $1,670,216,227 on 
March 29, 1939, and $2,088,427,345 on 
December 31, 1939. Total resources, 


THE ECONOMIST 


British Enka, Ltd.—Working profit, 
1939, after £7, 765 for A.R.P., £165,357 
against a loss of £7,977 for 1938. Net 
profit, £97,172 against net loss £70,204. 
Debit of £653,537 brought in is reduced 
to £556,365 before E.P.T., which it is 
estimated should not exceed £30,000. 

Stewarts and Lloyds.—This company 
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Champion Keef Gold Mines of India, 
—Profit 1939 increased by £9,205 to 
£199,756. To taxes, £49,000 (£16,800), 
To depreciation, £17,000 (£11,000). To 
insurance reserve, {£3,000 as _ before, 
Ordinary dividend 40 per cent. as before, 
Carry forward £14,198 (£14,326). 


$2,653,187,645 against $1,988,747,869 is maintaining dividend of 12} per cent. Craven Brothers (Manchester),— 
(March 29, 1939) and $2,401,634,265 on the deferred stock for 1939, but it is Net trading profit 1939, £131,246 
(December 31, 1939). Total resources and payable on the capital of £7,779,720 as (£110,824). To interest charges, £1,035 
deposits are at their highest level in the increased during the year by £1,899,354 (£171). To war risks insurance, £2,503 


company’s history. Undivided profits, 
$15,154,462 against $14,701,954 (Decem- 
ber 31, 1939) and $12,956,690 (March 29, 
1939). 


through Stanton Ironworks acquisition. 
Payment May 22nd. Tax will be deducted 
at rate then ruling. Annual report to be 
issued about May 7th. 


(nil). To A.R.P., £6,379 (nil). To 
depreciation reserve, £15,000 (£10,000), 
Ordinary dividend 22} per cent. as before, 
Carry forward, £97,147 (£59,668). 


GOVERNMENT GOLD MINING AREAS 
(MODDERFONTEIN) CONSOLIDATED, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


Issued Capital, £1,400,000 in 5,600,000 Shares of 5s. each. 


DIRECTORATE : 


DIRECTORS :—J. B. JOEL, J.P. (Chairman), G. H. BEATTY (Deputy-Chairman), K. RICHARDSON, Dr. J. G. LAWN, C.B.E., 


G. 
ROBERTSON, 


ALTERNATES :—T. E. 


IMROTH, D. CHRISTOPHERSON, C.B.E., G. J. JOEL, 
F. R. CAITHNESS, R. L. INNES, J. SEEHOFF, 


D. J. OWENS. 


M.C. 


G. PETYT, F. H. P. ROOME, 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 3ist December, 1939. 


Total Working Revenuw 
Total Working Costs 


Working Profit _ 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue 


Tons crushed 2,606,000 vie Iding 577,208.514 ( 


——Ee 


Balance at 3lst December, 1938, brought forw ard 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 


yunces fine gok 


Per ton, based on 
tonnage crushed 
£173 9 

17 10 


£4,315,010 7 
2,327,409 14 
1,987,600 13 


18,100 17 
134,424 19 


15 3 


QW wi —@ 


£2,140,126 10 4 





5.242 7 
2,137 19 
15,148 9 


Miners’ Phthisis Sanatorium, Donations, Depreciation, etc 
Taxation 

















Contribution for year 1939 in rk ‘spect ‘of Outsti avnding ‘L iability, Mine rm 


Capital Expenditure . 
Government Share of Profits 


Dividends Nos. 44 and 45 of 32} p per cent. and 35 per cent r ie 


Leaving a Balance carried forward of 


The Ore Reserves at the end of the 


width of 61 inches. 


The full Reports and Accounts may be 


year were estimated to ar 


Limited, 10 and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2 


Issued Capital 


ALTERNATES : 


Total Working Revenue 
Total Working Costs ... 


Working Profit ... 


Taxation 


Capital Expenditure 
Government's Share of Profits 


width of 48 inches. 


BIRECTORS :—J. B. JOEL, J.P. 


Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue 
Balance at 3lst December, 1938, brought. forw ard 


Contribution for year 1939 in respect 0 of Outstanding Liability, 


The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the 
Limited, 10 and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


Phthisis Compensation Fund 


23,738 13 
979,186 12 
945,000 0 


| O@QNOQN 


1,970,454 1 7 
£169,672 8 9 


yunt to 9,800,000 tons with an average value of 5.2 dwts. over a stoping 


obtained from the London Ag nts, Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, 











(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


NEW STATE AREAS, LIMITED. 


. $1,514,037 in 1,514,037 Shares of £1 each. 





DIRECTORATE : 


(Chairman), G. H. BEATTY (Deputy-Chairman), R. L 
i. J. JOKL, M.C., W. 8. WEBBER, K. RICHARDSON 


. CAITHNESS, F. H. P. ROOME, D. J. 


Tons crushed, 1,482,000, yielding 407,358.01 ounces fine 


This amount has heen dealt with as fallows :— 


Miners’ Phthisis Sanatorium, Donations, Depreciation, etc 


Dividends Nos. 29 and 30 of 15 per cent. each 


Leaving a Balance carried forward of 





MSS 


OWENS, T 


Miners’ Phthisis Compensation Fund... 


INNES, Dr. J. G. LAWN, C.B.E., 


ROBERTSON. 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 3ist December, 1939. 


gold 


Per ton, based on 
tonnage crushed. 





£3,043,935 12 9 £2 1 1 
1,331,744 17 2 18 0 
1,712,190 15 7 £1 3 1 
13,799 2 4 
180,713 1 5 
£1,906,702 19 4 
4,109 17 3 
134,930 2 2 
6,406 7 8 
33,871 € 4 
1,081,081 0 2 
454,211 2 0 


1,714,609 15 7 
£192,093 3 ‘9 





The Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated to amount to 4,098,000 tons with an average value of 5.3 dwts. over a stoping 


London Agents, Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, 


April 





| Project 
' report for 
“reserve 

li 
to £20,123 
£101,200. 
cent. and 
ponus. Af 
commer ciz 

| is raised fr 








1 
1 


a ee 


[one 
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» 


Shell Union Oil Corporation.—Net 
operating income 1939, $11,805,713 
($11,318,422). Dividends paid on common 
stock 50 cents per share against 70 cents 
per share. Consolidated surplus end of 
1939, $16,872,684 or $776,540 less than at 
end of 1938. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows’ total current assets 
$117,736,637 against current liabilities 
$29,974,548. 


North British Locomotive.—In 1939 
profit, after £20,000 for depreciation, was 
£144,299 (against £63,162, when no 


Projectile and Engineering.—The 
) [report for 1939 shows trading profit up 

from £140,320 to £141,268. Obsolescence 
a owe takes £26,787 (£23,594) and 
maintenance reserve is up from £11,436 
to £20,123. Net profit is £90,467, against 
£101,200. Dividend maintained at 15 per 
cent. and there is again a 7} per cent- 
ponus. After £20,000, against £30,000, to 
commercial development, carry forward 


sc.UC WHlUC HO Ws ‘a 
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depreciation). Debit brought forward, 
£48,697, converted into a credit of £95,602 
to carry forward. 


Dickinson (John) and Company, 


Ltd.—Trading profit 1939, £616,313 
(£438,385). To taxation, £234,000 
(£115,000). For A.R.P., £48,789. Net 
profit, £296,728 (£287,014). Ordinary 


dividend and bonus 14 per cent. against 
124 per cent. To reserves: contingency, 
£60,000 (£30,000); general reserve, nil 
(£50,000). Carry forward, £79,015 
(£74,163). 


| is raised from £35,140 to £38,107. 
; 


THE RANDFONTEIN ESTATES GOLD 


MINING COMPANY, WITWATERSRAND, LTD. 
(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


Issued Capital, £4,063,553 in 4,063,553 Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECTORATE : 


(Chairman). G. H. BEATTY (Vice-Chairman). Dr. J. G. LAWN, C.B.E. 
R. L. INNES. K. RICHARDSON. F. H. P. ROOME 


ALTERNATES:—F. R. CAITHNESS. D. J. 


DIRECTORS :—J. B. JOEL, J.P. G. J. JOEL, M.C. 


T. E. ROBERTSON. OWENS. 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 3ist December, 1939. 


Tons crushed, 4,679,000, yielding 707,683.792 ounces fine gold. 

Per ton, based on 

tonnage crushed. 
£1 2 7 


Total Working Revenue . £5,287,206 16 11 


Total Working Costs ... 3,967,293 11 9O 1611 
Working Profit _ . 1,319,913 5 11 5 8 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue ie an 37,029 0 9 
Sales of Property and Township Stands, etc baal 3,174 3 2 
Balance at 3lst December, 1938, brought forward 381,360 5 6 
——_—_———_——- £1,741,476 15 4 
This amount has been dealt with as follows: 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatorium, Donations, Depreciation, etc. 8,543 10 5 
Taxation nina m6 ae - ay a a — am es cul i ‘i 281,932 3 7 
Contribution for year 1939 in respect of Outstanding Liability, Miners’ Phthisis Compensation Fund... 27,901 5 4 
Capital Expenditure... eu ina iad eae a Mae an sae el — 60,548 210 
Dividends Nos. 23 and 24 of 11} per cent. each 914,299 8 6 


1,293,224 10 8 


Leaving a Balance carried forward of £448 ,252 4 8 





The Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated to amount to 13,079,000 tons with an average value of 3.7 dwts. over 
a stoping width of 47 inches. 





The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, 
Limited, 10 and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 











VAN RYN DEEP, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
Issued Capital : £1,196,892 in 1,196,892 Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECTORATE : 


DIRECTORS: —G. H. BEATTY (Chairman). J. B. JOEL, J.P. R. L. INNES. Dr. J. G. LAWN, C.B.E. 
Sir WILLIAM DALRYMPLE, K.B.E. Sir ABE BAILEY, Bart. G. J. JOEL, M.C. K. RICHARDSON. 
ALTERNATES:—F. R. CAITHNESS. D. J. OWENS. F. H. P. ROOME. T. E. ROBERTSON Cc. E. ROBARTS’ 


} E. H. READ. 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 3lst December, 1939. 


Tons crushed, 1,204,000, yielding 179,713.556 ounces fine gold. 
Per ton, based on 
tonnage crushed 





Total Working Revenue . £1,342,647 19 0 £1 2 4 
Total Working Costs ... 1,070,343 0 1 17 10 
Working Profit ... ‘ 272,304 18 11 aS 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue ane - 5,495 6 2 
Balance at 31st December, 1938, brought forward 90,244 6 10 
——_—_—————-.. £368,044 11 11 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatorium, Donations, Depreciation, etc. 2,570 18 11 
Taxation a sie oe sia ana oa a nee we aus cee ws ‘ 65,737 16 0 
Contribution for year 1939 in respect of Outstanding Liability, Miners’ Phthisis Compensation Fund... 4,890 19 3 
Capital Expenditure aa a ied js Se ses ‘ 5,682 3 0 


Dividends Nos. 52 and 53 of 8} per cent. cach 209,456 2 0 


288,337 19 2 


Leaving a Balance carried forward of _ £79,706 12 9 





The Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated to amount to 3,241,000 tons with an average value of 3.1 dwts. over 

a stoping width of 46 inches. - 
_ The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, 
Limited, 10 and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
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Mar. 26, Apr. 2, Mar. 26, 
1940 1940 1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT TOBACCO—continued s. d. 
GRAIN, etc.— ynatent, stemmed and un- 0 : 
Wheat— “ee s. d. SRCTTTRSS ccc cccccccccccccccceccecce 2 
No. 1, N. Man. 496 Ib. f.0.b. Stemmed 2 
DNL carschinedanbabbmssiineees 32 6 32 Ile | East Indian 0 10 
=. — av., per Cwt. ....... 7,2 7 = Unstemmed........ 23 
TI a cnccnanenbend sah i 
Flour, per 280 Ib.— 
Straights, d/d London . 22 0 22 0 
a Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt. 16 6 16 7 TEXTILES 
panes ia Pas, 480 Wb, Zo. 12 9 a 2 
Maize, ata, 480 o 5 6 4 9 COTTON (per Ib.) — d. 
Rice, Bu » No. 2, per cwt. wie so Raw, eee Ageasienn aie 2 52 
MEAT— ° iza, F.G.F. 10-48 
Beef, per 8 Ib.— Yarns, 32'8 Twist ..cescneeesese 14-20 
English long sides............... { 72 2% ” 60's Twist (Egyptian) .. 24-25 
Imported hinds ...............+« 5 4 5 4 Cloth, ot ¥ oy ie pe x d. 
, . a 6 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 44 44 » 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
ED ibetesceckncesstrsonessnencs { 8 0 8 0 19 x 19, 32s & 40's .. 33 9 
a 4 4 4 4 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
Lamb, per 8 ib— "  ~"18 * 16, 10 Ib. 13 4 
NE coke necancipinene 6 0 6 0 » 39 in. ditto, 37ig yds., 
Pork, English, per 8 lb. ......... 8 0 8 0 BS x BB, Bas BR, ccccecee 12 4 
BACON (per cwt.)— FLAX (per ton)— £2 
Wiltshire cut sides ................ 113 6 113 6 IIE onic ccc sneeapanenoneie 155 0 
Spaneccossennsonsepeceess 0 
HAMS (per oa Pernau HD 150 
sapsoecencopssoonenesconessooones 118 6 118 6 HEMP (per ton)— 
tetas ieee a cimiaebil Nom 
OTHER FOODS Manilla, spot ‘ J2” .......cc00000+ 26/0/0 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— JUTE 
i 143 0 143 pony tel seeene 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— IN a. ces kacasonsbisacbnanves 37/10/0 
TED wcssccncossesensens 78 0 78 O Daisee 2/3, c.if. Dundee, 
— NE i65-cenesceeseenanatnie noo HS O PET cnc. sissksanenseseeens 34/10/0 
ts CED ccccsccccsessonnes as sie 
ae SISAL (per ton)— 
COCOA (per cwt.)— aaa, Apr.-June— fc 2. 
" i, al bpinbenendendbbbevecnesdasnese 26 0 
LL eee - : 4 : 8" Ga eae pt emaneneanEt 25 0 
am 715 0 75 TTR aiitheatsdhbnehenecmmeeciennas 24 0 
Trinidad Corcccecccccccccccceescccocce 80 0 80 0 SILK (per Ib.) — — & 
. : 
RIED cai ccbceabsnaneancabennsnnads = . = 0 Ea ET . : 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— China I aaltepet 17 O 
ED MI, Wi GEE, cncnssscocescns 43 0 43 0 WOOL (per Ib.)— d. 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... H4 > = . Lincoln wethers, washed .......-- 19 
7 0 700 Selected Kent wethers, greasy... 1634 
ER in nccnsccvenconcns 98 0 98 » __blackfaced, greasy ....... 14 
0 Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ..... 3510 
EGGS (per 120)— Cape scrd. average snow white 28 
, 2 a > > 
English (15 Ib.) .......-.....ese0e0es pe Shas 0 a | 
Danish (15 Ib. and over) ......... {2 ; ak ————_.,......... oe 
FRUIT— 48's average carded .. 2914 
. . 
Oranges, Jaffa ............- home 3 ; = : 44’ prepared. .........s.ssecceese 28 
. 12 0 14 0 
a. ee lp c/s 13 0 200 
(Navels) bxs i 2 @ MINER 
~ ? » sienaouia 110 12 0 —_ ' 
° — 
Lemons, Messina ........... bxs > : . : (per ton y 7 3 
40 15 0 Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 27 «9 
Apples, B. Columbian...... bxs 17 0 is 0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 22 6 
Onions, Egypt .....--+sssssee: met 2 S&S IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... lll Oo 
LARD (per cwt.)— — Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 257 6 
i 46 0 Steel rails, heavy ............-.-++. 223 O 
na POEIED wonsewnenoees 540 54 0 Tinplates (home, ic. 1420)... 24 9 
TRIED dececcuscocecsasoccnssceness 2 6 
PEPPER (per Ib.)— NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Black Lampong (in Bond)........ 0 3lo O 35g Copper (d)— 
(Duty paid) ... 04 O 4le SEINE vcicccantasnsesaseacnes 62/0/0 
White Muntock q.) (in pant) O 454 O 45,4 Tin— 
»” ” (Duty paid) .. O 5144 0 5l4 
DemMGaG SOB o20000200cccccce00e 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— — 
English, King Edward, Siltland Z : 7 ‘ TGR MINIS: nc icnssesccscenss 246/0/0 
. : Lead (e)}— 
Wisbech, King Edw.(per ton) (f) oo : 4 ; Soft foreign, cash .............+. 25/0/0 
= ™ Spelter (e)— 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— NE ic snssinececnnisnios 25/15/0 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. Aluminium, ingots and bars .... _110/0/0 
A 8 eo aE 6 7 6 : . 190/0/0 
REFINED oe, Nickel, home delivery ............ 195/00 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 36 10 3610 : ; 93/0/0 
Cubes, 1 CW. C488 ovveesnnn 4010 40 10 Antimony, Chinese ............... 95/0/0 
BOOOR, B Cert. GARB o.<c.cccceces 34 6 34 6 : 
Soft Brown, 1 Ib. cartons..... 35 6 35 6 Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unk wh 
. ; 36 9 36 °9 Platinum, refined ......... peroz 9 10/0 
West India Crystallised ...... 37 9 #37 9 Quicksilver ........+.+00 per 76 lb. $207.00 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — s. d. 
Virginia, stemmed and un- GOLD, per fine ounce .............++ 168 0 
stemmed, common to fine .... a a : 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 0 1 0 SILVER (per ounce)— 
STD nisiernteanscnseniesscces 2 6 2 6 EE cstccnsnsnenvesscecensevssensoess 1 8lig 


(6) Price quoted subject to variation in accordance with any official advance or reduction in price made by Cement Makers’ Federation ruling at time of delivery 
(d) Quotations for standard copper no longer available. 


all contracts and quotations subject to war clause. 
(f) Official minimum and maximum prices. 


price is at buyers’ premises. 





Mar. 27, 
1940 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May ........... 10514 
» Winnipeg, May ....... 8934 
Maize, Chicago, ees iintdinsocuhis 565, 
Oats, Chicago, May .. ca 415g 
Rye, Chicago, May... - 67 
Barley, Winnipeg, May a | 
METALS (per lb.)— 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 11-50 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 45-6212 
Lead, N. ¥. i csktiokensioaiae 5-05 


(c) Higher Pool prices in some 


zones. 


(e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


A Te 
ns WHOLESALE PRICES 


Apr. 3, 

1940 

Cents METALS (per |b.)—contr. 

1047, Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 
8878 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
565 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May ...... 
40\4 Coffee, N.Y., cash— 

6512 A 1 sncesansaseesosorcn 
52\g I DEED ‘encnssanecesens 

Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 

11-1212 Cotton, Am. Mid., Apr. ....... 

45-50 Cotton Oil, N.Y., May ......... 
5-00 ' Lard, Chicago, May ............ 


Mar. 27, 
1940 
Cents 
5-75 


247/0/0 
25/0/0 


25/15/0 
110/0/0 
1900/0 
195/0/0 
98,0/0 
99/0/0 


9/10/0 
$207.00 


s. d. 
168 0 


1 814 


Apr. 3, 
1940 
Cents 
5-75 


5°40 


5lo 
733 
10°85 
10-90 
6°57 
5°70 


April 6, 1949 


Mar. 26, Apr. 


1940 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London g 
| in paper bags 20 to ton (free, ‘non-returnable 
| d. 





1949 


2 





4-ton loads and upwards per ton 45 0 6 : 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ..... Nom. Nom 
ie 0 0° 
“ Nitric intiahiasiabasuawsuiaiehaion 0 2, 9 : 
so ‘Cammllic, RG cc ccceees per ton 60/0/0 60/09 . 
s. d. 
»» Tartaric, English, less 5% 1 61) 7 é 
Ammonia, carb. ......per ton 32/0/0 32/99 
9 eee 9/6/0 9/69 
8. d. 8, 
Eo iincvenvcen percwt. 18 O 4g ‘ 
» ITs sacccnsons 9 19 6 19 & 
Nitrate of soda ......... per ton 9/10/0 9/109 
 «& 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per Ib. 010 9 . 
10/0,0 
» Sulphate ...... per ton 4 19/15/0 a ee 
DOE TED, csssscccsess -Pperton 11/0/0 11/09 
IE sctcctsiccnseisncs per tons ¢ a Shite 
Sulphate of copper.... per tom 26/15/0 26/15 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Seraies, CuLL.....ccsecscosseeee A3/10/0 Siew 
apes (per Ib.)— s. dc and 
Vet salted Austra- 
lian, od Ausra: }40) 50 Ibs. o7 “7 
O 454 0 4 
BE EINE  Sckcssncnssebancotnnniess { 0 5l2 0 5u 
Came, FO WUE COE, scscccocsccccee 0 8 08 
SO GEE oucccssceees 18/20 lbs. O 934 0 % 
Drysalted Capes ...... 30/40 Ibs. 0 9le 0 % 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 
, 7 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... : 83, i 
I i ctntineniinnnsis 0 Ol, OM 
INDIGO (per Ib.)}— 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine soni : : : ; 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 1 10 1 10 
Sole Bends, 8/12 Ibs. ............. 2 10 2 i0 
Bark-Tanned Sol 2 © 3% 
tk-Tanned Sole ...........c00e0 ‘6 =e 
> : 
Shoulders from D.S. Hides .....4 | 5 | | 
- Eng. or WS do. ...... : : ; ; 
Bellies from DS do. ............2- ; : : 
2 - . 2 1 2 
s Eng. or WS do............+ 1 5 15 
> 9 () 
Dressing Hides ...........-s+s+0+++ 5 ; 5 4 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. perdoz.¢ 2 3 33} 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— _ : 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 6 1 & 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil . O 914 0 9% 
Vapourising Oil . Oo 9 0 9) 
(c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, f 
ex road tank waggons ......... 1 33, 1% 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 
COUN, cic ccccticcisssccsescess O 614 0 6 
DRE xivschecesmbinnanecagpeses So + 07 
ROSIN (per ton)— 
" 25/0/0 25/00 
ASROTECER ccccccccceccccccesevccesens { 3510.0 35,00 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d. a@ 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... O 1156 Olds 
ee 1 O34 1 0% 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 82 0 830 
BE ED Wiincarccecsasvetcencsces 85 0 86 0 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— ; 
er 2210 210 
TIMBER— ‘ 
Swedish u/s 3 a eee perstd. 25/17/6 25/176 
” 212 WF usaak ‘ - 25/2/6  25/2/6 
yp paces na 24/2/6 24/26 
Canadian Spruce, Deals __,, 28/10/0 28/100 
DED inientnsucncsicnts per load eee oo 
Rio Deal d 33/0/0 33/00 
By Re Maasktcataccaskcass perstd.¢ 5090/0 50/00 § 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— a 
BAMOOGE, COW ccccccccvescesevseccvess 42/10/0 42/109 
TINIE ica cenidncensaddeaneens 44/5/0 4450 
Cotton-seed, crude ............00. 31/2/6 31/28 
INE HEIN saa accccccenavvinass 28/2/6 28/20 
BOER ..00cccccsscvccccscccecesccvconees 18/15/0 18D. 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian . 8/5/0 8/50 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— J 
SUIT sccicedduntatasssioianinns 16/0/0 16/7/6 
DI cicccusvacapuusbesseusueins 18/2/6 17/189 
s. d. && 
Turpentine (per cwt.) .........066 54 9 Sh? 
an 
New 


Mar. 27, 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) 1940 
—cont Cents 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
per barrel ..... 102 
Rubber, N.Y., ‘smkd. sheet spot 181g 
Do. do. May-June 18 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
ere 2:80 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
Ps Gs CI vosscecconcecce 
Moody's ndex of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31,1931=100 155°7 


Apr. 4, 
1940 
ents 


102 
sh 
184 


278 








155") 
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